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INTRODUCTION. 


No one who is acquainted with Sophocles or Thu¬ 
cydides in the volumes of Dindorf or Bekker, would 
be willing to reprint the text of those authors as it 
is to be found in editions of two centuries ago. No 
apology is therefore needed for laying aside the 
“ Textus lleceptus ” of the New Testament. 

The text of Lachmann, which has been adopted 
instead, has many claims to be considered as the 
most perfect that has hitherto appeared. It is the 
first, most consistent, and, with one exception, the 
only recension of the New Testament, drawn entirely 
from the earliest manuscripts and authorities. It is 
the work of a scholar of the highest genius, and of 
the greatest knowledge and experience as an editor. 
Any advance which can hereafter be made in the 
text of the New Testament is not likely to be as 
great as that by which Lachmann is separated from 
previous editors. 

The merits of Lachmann’s text would have been 
more generally acknowledged, had he distinctly stated 
the principles on which it was based. Like other 
great editors, he either could not, or would not, fully 
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explain his method of procedure. The peculiarities of 
his edition, so far as they can be gathered from his 
preface, are as follows: — 

I. He aims at reproducing the text, not as it ought 
to be, but as it was: that is, not as it may be sup¬ 
posed to have come from the autograph of the writers 
themselves, but as it actually existed in copies of the 
fourth century. 

II. The text which he seeks to restore is based (a.) 
on the most ancient Greek manuscripts. 

(/3.) On citations of Origen. 

(y.) On the most ancient Latin manuscripts, both 
of the Vulgate and of earlier versions. These, especi¬ 
ally the versions older than the Vulgate, are con¬ 
sidered as the representatives of an original Latin 
text, agreeing with that known to the translator of 
Ircnaeus and to Tertullian ; and which before the time 
of Jerome had passed from Africa into Gaul and 
Italy ; the stream of testimony thus parting into two 
heads — “ Vetus Afra, and Vetus Itala.” 

(S.) On citations of the most ancient Latin Fa¬ 
thers ; that is, the translators of Irenams, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Lucifer and Hilary. 

Widely separated as these Fathers are by country, 
the latest of them is not divided from the earliest by a 
greater interval of time than two centuries. The same 
remark applies' to the manuscript authorities also ; 
within a short time they are spread over a wide space. 
The one class of testimonies falls between the second 
and the fourth century; the other (with scarcely an 
exception) between the fourth and the sixth ; and 
the value of both is greatly increased by distance, 
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that is, by their combining the testimonies of different 
churches and countries. 

Lachmann’s text might be briefly described as the 
text of the most ancient and most independent au¬ 
thorities; the proof of independence being remote¬ 
ness of origin or in other words, agreement or dis¬ 
agreement, of Eastern (that is, Alexandrian) and 
Western (that is, Italian or African) manuscripts. 
With the exception of a single manuscript of the 
Epistles of St. Paul, hi3 Western authorities are ex¬ 
clusively Latin. 

The principles which Lachmann applied to the se¬ 
lection of readings cannot be more briefly stated than 
in his own words. His summary of degrees of cer¬ 
tainty is as follows: (1.) Nothing is better attested 
than that in which all authorities agree. (2.) The 
agreement is of less weight if part of the authorities 
are silent or defective. (3.) The combined evidence of 
witnesses brought together from different countries 
in favour of a reading is a stronger testimony than 
that of witnesses from some particular locality, either 
carelessly or designedly differing from one another. 
(4.) But the testimonies must be considered to be 
doubtfully balanced when witnesses from countries 
wide apart stand opposed to others equally distant in 
locality. (5.) Readings are uncertain which are uni¬ 
formly the same in one country, and uniformly differ¬ 
ent in another. (6.) Readings are of slender autho¬ 
rity as to which not even the same country presents a 
uniform testimony. 

These rules are not equally observed by Lach- 
mann in both editions. In the smaller one he pro- 
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fessed to follow the Eastern, that is, the Alexandrian 
authorities, wherever they agreed; and only where 
they disagreed to balance them by the consent of the 
West. Somewhat more weight is given to the latter 
element in the larger edition, which contains his more 
matured judgment; but the increased value is not 
such as to make any considerable difference in the 
selection of readings. 

Lachmann, as has been already remarked, was the 
first who based the text on the most ancient autho¬ 
rities, solely on grounds of evidence, without regard 
to doctrinal considerations, or claims of authority, and 
irrespective even of the meaning of the words. The 
result has shown that the most ancient text is also in 
every other sense by far the best. 

It is obvious that the principle of “ the most 
ancient and widely diffused text ” might be carried 
yet further by a comparison of the Oriental versions, 
which are either prior or represent a text which is 
prior to the fourt-h century. It would seem as if both 
they and the Latin versions, so far as they are regarded 
as containing the evidences of a more ancient text, 
must also be maintained as superior in authority to 
the Greek manuscripts themselves. Lachmann has 
not carried out his principle to this extent; probably 
because the materials are too slender, and the manner 
of using them too uncertain and difficult, to justify 
him in doing so. 

The various readings of the third edition of Robert 
Stephens, 1550, are placed under the text; they will 
be found to agree very nearly with the Textus Re- 
ceptus and the authorised English translation. The 
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latter is added on the opposite page with slight correc¬ 
tions ; which, where they are occasioned by variation 
of reading, are marked by numbers referring to the 
words of the original, which are retained underneath ; 
and by asterisks where they are the corrections of 
supposed mistranslations. 


The author of this book is under great obligations to 
several German theologians, especially Usteri, F. Baur, 
Ewald, Neander, Winer, Tholuck, Olshausen, Fritsche, 
and in the essay on Philo, to Gfrorer. The plan of the 
work which excludes the mention of former commenta¬ 
tors, renders it necessary that he should state explicitly 
the nature of these obligations. He is indebted to 
the writers named above for numberless references, 
for a great portion of his materials, and for several 
thoughts and observations; which latter not having 
been taken directly from their works, he would find 
it impossible to separate from his own remarks, or 
to assign to their original owners. 

He need hardly say that he is far from always 
agreeing with writers who differ so widely from one 
another as the distinguished persons whose names 
have been mentioned: he is not the less sensible 
of the debt which he owes them. 
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2 Cor. v. 16. 

&(TTi ftfielg ai ro tov vvv ovScVa o'ilafiEv Kara rrapKa * 
ci Ka't iyvwKa^Ev Kara trapKa xptarov, aXAa vvv ovketl 
yiVU)(TkOflEV. 

“Wherefore henceforth know we no man after the flesh: yea, 
though we have known Christ according to the flesh, yet now hence¬ 
forth know we him no more.” 



THE 


FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The greater number of the Epistles of St. Paul may be arranged 
conveniently in two groups ; the first comprehending the Galatians, 
Corinthians, Romans; the second, the Epistles of the Imprisonment, 
including under this term the Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, and 
Philemon. At either end of the series, and at a distance from the 
rest, may be placed the two Epistles to the Thessalonians and the 
Pastorals, the first of which is shown by internal evidence to bear the 
earliest, while tradition and internal evidence alike assign to the latter 
the latest date in the list of St. Paul’s writings. 

Reading the Epistles in chronological order, many will be tempted 
to trace in them a gradual development of idea and doctrine. Others, 
again, will seek to impress upon them the same fixed type of truth 
held from the beginning, “the faith once delivered to the saints.’’ 
Neither of these views is justified by an examination of the Epistles 
themselves. Both seem to lose sight of their practical aim, and of 
their fragmentary and occasional character. There is a growth in 
the Epistles of St. Paul, it is true; but it is the growth of Christian 
life, not of intellectual progress,— the growth not of reflection, but of 
spiritual experience, enlarging as the world widens before the Apostle’s 
eyes, passing from life to death, or from strife to peace, with the 
changes in the Apostle’s own life, or the circumstances of his con¬ 
verts. There is a rest also in the Epistles of St. Paul, discernible not 
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in forms of thought or types of doctrine, but in the person of Christ 
himself, who is his centre in every Epistle, however various may be 
his modes of expression, or bis treatment of controversial questions. 

The difference, as well as the identity, are most clearly seen by the 
general comparison of the first with the second of the two above- 
mentioned groups of the Epistles. Such an one as Paul the aged, the 
prisoner of the Lord, regarding the strife of the world and of the 
Church from his cell at Caesarea or Rome, is another man from the 
same Paul, when immersed in the strife itself, bearing the cross of 
Christ from place to place—in contests and trials every where, from 
the Jews,—from false brethren let in unawares,—from the fickleness 
of his own converts, ever “ready to affect others rather than him¬ 
self,”—yea, and from those that “ seemed to be pillars,” the Apostles 
at Jerusalem. No man leading two entirely different lives writes 
and expresses himself in precisely the same manner. There is one 
mode of expression we naturally adopt when near, another at a 
distance— one in the fulness and vigour of life, another in the near 
approach of death—one in joy, another in sorrow—one in sympathy 
with others, another when at variance with them. Change of sphere 
will often produce a corresponding change in the style and cast of our 
thoughts. What we have long or often meditated upon we express 
differently from what flashes upon us for the first time; what comes 
to us sealed by the experience of many years, assumes a different 
character in our minds from what with equal confidence we believed 
and acted upon in the fervour of first conviction. 

Such is the kind of difference between the first and second of the 
two groups into which we have divided the Epistles of St. Paul. In 
the Epistles of the Imprisonment we have shifted the scene, and arc 
arrived at a new stage in the Apostle’s life, a stage in which lie has, 
as it were, entered into rest, ami can no more be ruffled by the current 
of human affairs. He seems to be no more striving for a principle, 
but to have established it, and to look back upon it; — the new rela¬ 
tions of things, which are at first struggling into being, at length ad- 
just themselves in a divine order, no longer ns tbc elements of contro¬ 
versy, but as parts of the whole counsel of God. There is one body 
and one spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism. No mention is 
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made of extatic spiritual gifts, no further question arises of Jew anil 
Gentile. Not only circumcision, but all other ordinances are ready 
to vanish away, Col.ii. 20. 23. On the other hand, as the Apostle 
is withdrawn from the field of his labours, the powers of good and 
evil seem idealised to him; he wrestles not “ against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in the 
heavenly places,” Eph. vi. 12. He enters more and more into com¬ 
munion with Christ, “ in whom dwells all the fulness of the God¬ 
head bodily,” Col. ii. 9.; “he fills up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ in his flesh, for the sake of the body of Christ, 
which is the Church,” Col. i. 24. The conflict of the law no more 
stirs in him; the cloud of evil overshadows him no more; he is dead 
and risen with Christ, and translated into his kingdom, Col. i. 13., 
iii. 1. Earthly ties are transfigured before him into the likeness of 
Christ and his Church, Eph. v. 32. And the person of Christ himself 
seems to assume not a more intimate relation to the individual soul, 
but a more universal relation to mankind and to the world. 

These and other points of contrast will readily occur to every 
student of the Epistles who has passed from the perusal of the 
Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans, to that of the Ephesians and Co- 
lossians, or, in a less degree, of the Philippians. We have now to 
touch upon the still wider difference which separates the Epistle 
to the Tliessalonians from either of the above-mentioned divisions, 
and which, from the very absence of links of connexion between 
them, it is more difficult to realise. It is but a short interval of 
time which can be allowed — not more than three or four years at 
the utmost — between the date of the Epistle to the Tliessalonians, 
written probably from Athens or Corinth, and the Epistle to the 
Galatians, written during the Apostle’s sojourn at Ephesus or 
in its neighbourhood. And yet in this short interval how great 
a change has grown up, not merely in the style and manner 
of the Apostle, but even in his subject! How many topics occur 
in the one Epistle which are wanting in the other! The style of 
the Epistle to the Galatians is fervid and impassioned, and it abounds 
in allusions to the Old Testament; it has the tone of one speaking 
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with authority. The Epistles to the Thessalonians are perhaps the 
least impassioned, and most regular in style, of any of St. Paul s 
Epistles : they, contain no quotation from the Old Testament, and 
with the single exception of one passage in the Second Epistle, 
they seem to remit the authority which they might justly claim. 

Nor is there a less difference in the subject than in the mode of 
treating it. There is no mention in the Thessalonians of the great 
question of circumcision and uneircumcision — of faith and works — 
of the relation of Jew and Gentile — of union with the mystical body 
of Christ—of death unto life — of the mystery of past ages, that had 
been now revealed. All that we are accustomed to regard as pecu¬ 
liarly characteristic of the Apostle, the great themes of his other 
Epistles, are wanting here. Instead of them, we find him dwelling on 
the immediate coming of Christ, with whom “ we that are alive ” are 
to meet in the air, in a manner unlike his allusions in other places, 
either to a future life, or to the union of the believer with Christ. 
Not once but many times does he return to the same subject, of 
which he had spoken to them while he was yet with them, 2 Thess. 
ii. 5.; and this not merely in general outline, but in detail, for he 
had told them of the coming of Antichrist and of “ that which let.” 
It was the leading thought of his mind at that time. The gospel 
which he preached in both Epistles, might be described, not as the 
Gospel of the Cross of Christ, but of the Coming of Christ. 

It would be hard indeed to suppose that St. Paul, when he wrote 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, could have felt and thought exactly 
as the same St. Paul in writing the Epistles to the Romans or the 
Galatians, or to maintain that in the former case he purposely reserved 
and held back what in the latter he was commissioned to reveal. 
More naturally we should imagine that the Epistle to the Thessalo¬ 
nians was separated from the Epistles which immediately followed it 
by a difference, greater in degree, but the same in kind with that 
which separated the Epistles to the Romans, Galatians, and Corin¬ 
thians from the Epistles of the Imprisonment. We should naturally 
argue, that the same Apostle, the style of whose letters so strik¬ 
ingly corresponded to the circumstances of his life, may have yet 
gone through further changes which may account for the greater 
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difference; that he who constantly received visions and revelations of 
the Lord, who spake with tongues more than they all, could hardly 
have remained stationary in his view of Christian truth ; that one 
whose life was 6pent in conflict with his own nation must in the 
course of that conflict more and more have laid aside the garb of 
Judaism, “the weak and beggarly elements” of the law. We should 
observe, as worthy of note, that the greater part of the interval between 
the composition of the Galatians and the Thessalonians was spent by 
the Apostle in three of the most cultivated cities of the world, Athens, 
Corinth, and Ephesus. And we should infer that in the short period 
of three or four years, surrounded as the Apostle was by so many in¬ 
fluences, pouring himself out daily in prayer and exhortation to all 
the Churches, perhaps coming in contact more nearly than before with 
the Alexandrian learning, such a change might very well have taken 
place as divides the Thessalonians from the later Epistles. 

That some such change did take place in the Apostle himself is 
not a mere a priori theory based upon the common nature of the 
human mind, nor is it merely an a posteriori result derived from the 
examination of the Epistles when arranged in chronological order. It 
is implied further in a passage of the Apostle’s own writings: “Yea, 
and if I have known Christ according to the flesh, henceforth I will 
know him no more,” 2 Cor. v. 16. It is impossible to suppose that 
in this passage the Apostle is speaking of the time before his con¬ 
version. Ilis state then could not have been described in so gentle a 
manner, nor could the term “knowing Christ according to the flesh” 
have been applied with any propriety to Paul the persecutor of the 
Church, nor would such an allusion have had any meaning to the 
disciples of Corinth, nor will the connexion allow us to suppose that 
he is speaking in his own person of Christians generally. It is the 
obvious intention of the Apostle to speak of himself, not of them, and 
not of what happened in those days when “ he persecuted the Church 
ignorantly through unbeliefbut of his manner of preaching among 
those very Corinthians to whom the Epistle is addressed. There was 
a Judaising party at Corinth who maintained that in a special sense 
they were the disciples of Christ, and of whom elsewhere the Apostle 
says that he is as much Christ’s as they are, 2 Cor. x. 7. Ho had been 
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led beyond them, or they had gone back from him ; and he was con¬ 
scious of the chasm which separated him from them. It seemed to 
him an increasing chasm ; he was aware of a time when be had more 
nearly approximated to their Judaising tenets, or, in other words, had 
known Christ according to the flesh. That time must have been 
when he was known to them, when he was last at Corinth; that is to 
say, the very time when he was probably writing the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. 

But what was the nature of this change in the Apostle’s preaching ? 
IIow did “Christ according to the flesh” differ from that Christ 
which the Apostle at that very time was seeking to infuse into the 
hearts of his converts ? Could there have been a time when he 
preached a Christ of the Jews only, and not also of the Gentiles ? 
Such a supposition is contradictory to all that is told us of the Apostle 
in the Acts, and to all that he tells us of himself in the Epistles. 
From the first moment of his conversion he was the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. He could never have taught that Christ was the Christ of 
the Jews only, or that without circumcision there was no entering 
into covenant with God. However naturally such a meaning may be 
assigned to the words “ Christ according to the flesh,” it is so incon¬ 
sistent with the whole tenor of the Apostle’s life as to compel us to 
adopt a different interpretation. 

The remarkable expression in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
is not absolutely isolated, but derives confirmation from other places 
in the writings of the Apostle. About four years later, in writing to 
the Galatians he says (v. 2.): “And I, brethren, if I yet preach cir¬ 
cumcision, why do I yet suffer persecution ? then is the offence of the 
Cross ceased.” These words can have no other meaning than that St. 
Paul had once preached what his opponents declared to be the doctrine 
of the circumcision. That he was conscious also of a certain progress 
in his life, “forgetting those things that are behind, and reaching 
forth to those things that are before,” is also manifest from such 
passages as Phil. iii. 13., Eph. iv. 13, 14. That there was a 
difference in his mode of preaching to the Jew and to the Gentile — 
to the weak and to the strong — he himself asserts, where he says, 
“To the Jews became I as a Jew;” and, “I, brethren, could not 
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speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, as unto babes 
in Christ.” Compare 1 Cor. ii., Heb. vi. 1 — 3. It is remarkable 
also, that long afterwards, in writing to the Philippians he should have 
described this very time, the time, that is, of his writing the Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, though more than fourteen years after his con¬ 
version as the beginning of the Gospel, iv. 3. 

All these passages have some connexion, more or less near, with the 
expression which we are considering, “ If I have known Christ ac¬ 
cording to the flesh;” they do not, however, enable us distinctly to 
determine its meaning. We could not indeed expect that the 
Apostle should allude more clearly to a change which was half 
concealed from himself, and which it was needless for him to detail 
to his converts. The allusions, though obscure, are real, hut they 
throw us back again on the connexion of the words in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians itself, for their interpretation. Now it is 
observable that, in the original passage, the Apostle is not speaking 
of the admission of the Gentiles, or of the universality of the Gospel, 
but of “death with Christ.” “ We thus judge, that if one died for all 
then all died; and that he died for all, that they which live should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, hut unto him which died for them 
and rose again. Wherefore henceforth know we no man after the 
flesh; yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, henceforth 
we know him no more.” And the rest of the chapter speaks of “the 
absence from the body which is presence with the Lord,” “ of the house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens” (v. 1—8.), “ of Christ 
becoming sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him.” v. 21. 

To this is opposed the knowledge of Christ according to the flesh, 
which cannot consist with the inward witness of such things, which 
in modern language might he described as unmystical, unspiritual, 
different from that communion of his life and death which is the 
leading principle of the Apostle in his later teaching. In general 
terms it may be explained as the knowledge of Christ, in a more 
Jewish and less Christian manner, from without rather than from 
within, — a knowledge of him, the very antithesis of that which St. 
Paul speaks of in his later Epistles, as “ the life hidden with Christ in 
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God such as St. Paul had himself had in “ the beginning of the 
Gospelsuch as he imparted to his converts, “ when he was not able 
to speak unto them as unto spiritual but as fleshly, as babes in Christ,” 
1 Cor. iii. 1. More than this, the connexion of the words will not 
justify us in assuming. But here the Epistle to the Thessalonians 
comes in to supply the deficiency. For if we find allusions in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians to a change in the Apostle’s teaching; if, 
further, a similar change is traceable in his extant writings; and if 
the probable times of both correspond, it can hardly be thought fan¬ 
ciful or far-fetched to bring one into connexion with the other. 

That such a change is capable of being traced has been already in¬ 
timated. Both Epistles to the Thessalonians, with the exception of the 
personal narrative and of a few practical precepts, are the expansion 
and repetition of a single thought—“ the coming of Christ.” It was 
the absorbing thought of the Apostle and his converts, quickened in 
both by the persecutions which they bad suffered. Not that with 
this expectation of Christ’s kingdom there mingled any vision of a 
temporal rule over the kingdoms of the earth. That was far from the 
Apostle. But there was that in it which fell short of the more perfect 
truth. It was not “ the kingdom of God is within you but “ lo 
here, and lo there.” It was defined by time, and was to take place 
within the Apostle's own life. The images in which it clothed itself 
were traditional among the Jews; they were outw r ard and visible, 
liable to the misconstruction of the enemies of the faith, and to the 
misapprehension of the first converts, imperfectly, as the Apostle saw 
afterwards, conveying the inward and spiritual meaning. The king¬ 
dom which they described was not eternal and heavenly, but very near 
and present, ready to burst forth everywhere, and by its very nearness 
in point of time seeming to touch our actual human state. After¬ 
wards the kingdom of God appeared to remove itself within, to with¬ 
draw into the unseen world. The earthen vessel must be broken 
first, the believer unclothed that he might be clothed upon, that 
mortality may be swallowed up of life. He was no longer “ waiting 
for the Son from heaven”; but “desirous to depart and be with Christ,” 
Phil. i. 23. Such is the change, not so much in the Apostle’s belief 
as in his mode of conception ; a change natural to the human mind 
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itself, and above all to the Jewish mind; a change which, after it had 
taken place, left the vestiges of the prior state in the Montani.smjof the 
second century, which may not improperly be regarded as the spirit 
of the first century overliving itself. Old things had passed away, 
and behold, all things became new. And yet the former things — the 
material vision of Christ’s kingdom — have ever been prone to return; 
not only in the first and second century, but in every age of enthu¬ 
siasm men have been apt to walk by sight and not by faith. In the 
hour of trouble and perplexity, when darkness spreads itself over the 
earth, and Antichrist is already come, they have lifted up their eyes 
to the heavens, looking for the sign of the Son of Man. 

We do not pretend precisely to draw the line between the earlier 
and later teaching of the Apostle. Some elements of the earlier mode 
of thought may be traced in the later Epistles, but as it were ready to 
vanish away, and attaching themselves less to the substance and more to 
the form of the Apostle’s writings. When the things spoken of are 
such “ as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive,” it would be an error to dwell too much on 
the manner in which they are presented to us. Nor is it meant 
entirely to describe the nature of the Apostle’s preaching according to 
the flesh, or to determine how much of it may have been based upon 
popular or traditional beliefs of the Jews, or what it had in common 
with the Montanism of the second century. The only sources from 
which it is possible to gather an answer to questions like these, 
are the Epistles to the Thessalonians themselves, the difference of 
which from the later Epistles is too plain to be mistaken. Whether the 
passage in the Corinthians be connected with them or not, that differ¬ 
ence remains the same. However little we know about it, the change 
which we have been describing is not imaginary but real. 

Nor must it be lost sight of, that in the difference between the First 
and Second Epistles themselves, we find a link of transition between 
the Thessalonians and the later writings of the Apostle. The Second 
Epistle, it is true, is not more mystical and spiritual in its character 
than the First; it speaks of a future judgment under the same outward 
imagery. Hut it defers its advent : the course of this world is to go on 
for a time ; the daily occupations of life are to be pursued ; the day 
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of the Lord is not at hand in any such sense that sudden confusion 
should arise. It is in this respect that it agrees with the later 
writings of St. Paul, viz., in withdrawing the mind from an ex¬ 
pectation of an immediate as well as outward coming of the Lord 
J esus. 

That our Lord should have been called King of the Jews, that the 
early expectation of the disciples should have been the restoration of 
the kingdom to Israel, that St. Paul should in his two first journeys have 
been carried before Roman governors as an enemy to Cmsar, that he 
and his fellow teachers should be designated as “ they that turned the 
world upside down,” affords a general confirmation of the view pro¬ 
posed in these remarks. True it is, that accusations may be utterly 
false, but more generally they have a colour of truth ; there is some¬ 
thing which, though in one sense false, supplies groundwork and sup¬ 
port to the accusation. It is hardly likely, for example, at Thessalonica 
itself, that the Jews would have said, “ These all do contrary to the 
decrees of Ctcsar, saying that there is another king, one Jesus,” had 
the Apostle spoken only of a kingdom not of this world. It is 
remarkable, that on his third journey the persecution of the Roman 
governors has wholly ceased. Neither at the places which he then 
visited nor on his trial at Jerusalem is any suspicion urged of his 
teaching contrary to Cccsar. 

Not to weary the reader with pursuing the subject of this digres¬ 
sion into conjectures, we shall briefly sum up the inferences which 
have been drawn : — 

1. That the difference between the earlier and later preaching of 
St. Paul was analogous to the difference which separated him from 
the Apostles of the circumcision, though not absolutely the same with 
it, as, from the first, St. Paul was set apart as the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. As they were the Apostles of the circumcision to the 
circumcision, so he might in this earlier part of his course have been 
described in his own words as the Apostle of the circumcision to the 
uncircumcised, the Jew to Gentiles. 

2. That though the period of St. Paul’s life here referred to is 
almost wholly unknown to us, it is expressly indicated by himself, in 
the 2 Cor. v. 16., and may be fairly gathered from Gal. v. 11., that 
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there was such a period when he knew Christ according to the flesh, 
and might be thought to be a preacher of the circumcision. 

3. That the time and character of his early preaching described 
in these words agrees with the date and subject of the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians; and that there is a peculiarity about the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, which remains to be accounted for, whether 
brought into connexion or not with the above-quoted passages. 

Supposing then that there was a time when the Apostle had 
preached Christ according to the flesh, that is, more in a Jewish and 
less in a spiritual manner, and that no longer back than on his last visit 
to the Corinthian Church, and a new light at once breaks on the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. The difference of subject which 
distinguishes them from the other Epistles of St. Paul is natural, and 
what we should expect. They are full of practical precepts, and in 
this respect remind us of the Epistle to St. James; other portions 
of them approach more nearly than any other part of the New Testa¬ 
ment to the book of Revelation, the first vision of the Church 
descending from heaven to earth, the image of the hope and faith of 
the earliest believers. They breathe the spirit of the earlier chapters 
of the Acts of the Apostles, in which the Apostles of Jerusalem are 
described as waiting for their Lord, watching the signs of those 
things that were coming to pass upon the earth. They say nothing 
of justification by faith and not by the works of the law, or of the 
mystical union with Christ or of the Church which is his body; but no 
more does the earliest narrative of the primitive Church, or the 
Epistle of St. James, or the hook of Revelation. They exhibit the 
Revelation of Christ in an external form, “ descending from heaven 
with a shout,” “ in flaming fire taking vengeance,” also as present 
and immediate; for we which are alive shall be caught up to meet the 
Lord in the air; such figures recall to us the prophecies of Daniel. 
Lastly, they set before us the likeness of a Gospel, simple, moral, 
practical, — looking to Christ as its author and finisher, but not yet 
entering into the deepest recesses of the human soul, nor in open 
antagonism with the law, nor reading the Old Testament as the alle¬ 
gory of the New. 

All this is unlike the other Epistles of St. Paul, and has therefore 
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been made a ground for doubting the genuineness of the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians. According to the view here taken, the very 
difference from the other Epistles tends rather to establish their 
genuineness, because it is a difference of that kind which tve should 
expect in St. Paul’s early preaching as described by himself in the 
expression, “ If I have known Christ according to the flesh, hence¬ 
forth I know him no more.” It is a difference that he himself in¬ 
dicates as it were by chance in another of his Epistles, and the 
earlier lesson ns well as the later has been preserved to us. 

Biblical criticism is, front the very nature of its subject matter, 
peculiarly liable to the error of stating as a certainty that which 
is no more than a probable conjecture. The scantiness of our 
materials in the present instance is sufficient to warn us against too 
great a confidence in any hypothesis whatever. It would be equally 
erroneous to maintain the absolute certainty of the connexion which 
has been suggested, as to object to the attempt to trace such a con¬ 
nexion on grounds of doctrine. Whether the conjecture offered be 
sound or otherwise (and the. peculiarity, it may once more be ob¬ 
served, of the Epistles to the Thessalonians as well as the meaning 
of 2 Cor. v. 16. are quite independent of it), it cannot be refuted on 
grounds of doctrine. Objections of this kind lie without the range of 
an historical inquiry. That St. Paul saw the truth more clearly at one 
period of his life than another, is simply a statement of his own. It 
is a fact of the same nature as his greater enlightenment than the 
Apostles at Jerusalem, or the preparation of John the Baptist for 
Christ’s coming, or the relation of the Old Testament to the New. 
As in the world, so in the individual, we witness the formation of 
the Gospel, the preparations for it, the anticipations of it. To deny 
differences of thought and character in different persons, or in the 
same person at different times, or to deny the still greater differ¬ 
ences of ages and states of society, renders the Scripture unmeaning, 
and, by depriving us of all rule of interpretation, enables us to 
substitute for its historical and grammatical sense any other that we 
please. 
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The First Epistle to the Thessalonians is not deficient in external 
evidence for its genuineness. It is quoted by Irenteus, Clement, and 
Tertullian ; is named in the Muratori fragment; and had a place 
among the ten Pauline Epistles, which were admitted into the Canon 
of Marcion, by whom it was ranked fifth in the list of St. Paul’s 
writings. Like all the other books of the New Testament, it is said 
to have been corrupted by him, or rather, if Epiphanius may be 
trusted (Ilcreses, p. 371.), he left nothing of the original. The question 
of the relation of Marcion to the canon of Scripture is obscure, and 
one which, as we have no means of determining it from the Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, it would be out of place to discuss here. The fact, 
however, that he inserted the Epistle in his canon, is a proof that 
a writing under this name, identified by quotations of Irenmus, 
Clement, and Tertullian, as the one which we possess, must have 
been received as a genuine work of St. Paul, at least as early as 
the middle of the second century. 

It is not in consequence of any deficiency of external, but, as is 
supposed, of internal evidence, that doubts have been raised of late 
years respecting the genuineness of the Epistle. In some respects it 
lias been thought too like, in others too unlike, undoubted writings of 
the Apostle, for us to maintain that it'is from his hand. Tho critic 
by whom these difficulties have been chiefly urged, is Dr. Baur, of 
Tubingen, whose objections may be regarded as a summary of all that 
can be said on that side of the argument.* They may be conveniently 
arranged under the following heads: — 

i. Absence of individuality, and of doctrinal statements. 


baur, Paulas, p. 480—492. 
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ii. The tone of n later age discernible in ii. 14—16. 

iii. Inconsistency with the Act9 of the Apostles, in relation to some 

points of fact. 

iv. Perpetual reference to the events recorded in the Acts of the 

Apostles, indicative of the sources whence the Epistle was 
compiled. 

r. Verbal similarities to passages in the other Epistles of St. Paul, 
leading to a suspicion of designed imitation. 

vi. Discrepancies from the other Epistles in modes of thought, 
especially traceable in iv. 13—18. 

i. Absence of individuality (eigenthumlichkcit) and of doctrinal 
statements. “ It is made up of nothing but wishes, instructions, ad¬ 
monitions—contains no doctrinal subject matter at all, with the single 
exception of the mention of the coming of Christ, iv. 13—18.” 

There is a difficulty in meeting such objections as these, because, 
whatever real weight they may have, they ultimately resolve 
themselves into the impression of an individual critic. Sometimes 
they come to us with overwhelming force; at other times we 
wonder that we can have been influenced by them at all. They 
presuppose that we know beforehand how an author ought to 
have written, or that a meagre induction gathered from two or 
three short writings is a sufficient criterion of how he must have 
written every where, and at all times. Like all other objections 
they labour under the fallacy of presenting one side of the ques¬ 
tion only. Grounds of suspicion are endless; and in answer we can 
only accumulate the probabilities opposed to them. On the same 
ground with Baur, it may he argued with great truth, that the very 
absence of individuality agrees with the incidental character of 
the Epistles. Why should we expect them all to bear marks of 
“originality”? Might not the Apostle write as a man writes to 
his friends, without seeking to impart any new truth ? Does not 
the First Epistle to the Thessalonians arise naturally from a real 
occasion—the return of Timothy with news respecting the con¬ 
verts—an occasion just similar to that of the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians ? And is not the disproportion as great as 
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possible between the doctrinal and practical sections of the other 
Epistles ? 

Slight as these presumptions are, they may be fairly placed in the 
scale against an argument such as Baur’s. If it were admitted that 
the absence of doctrinal ideas makes the Epistle unworthy of 
St. Paul, it makes it also a forgery without an object. 

ii. The tone of a later age discernible in chap. ii. 16.: “ For the 
wrath is come upon them to the uttermostwhich is supposed to be 
an after-reflection on the destruction of Jerusalem. 

To the Apostle, reading the future in the present, the state of Judea 
at any time during the last thirty years before the destruction of the 
city, would have been sufficient to justify the expression, “wrath is 
come upon them to the uttermost.” The fearful looking for of 
judgment %vas natural, not only to Christians, but to Jews themselves 
to Josephus as well as to St. Paul. The passage must not, 
however, be strained beyond its natural meanimg. The word upyi'i, 
wrath, in other places (Rom. i. 18.) refers at least as much to 
final impenitence and hardness of heart, “ the spiritual wrath of 
God,” as to temporal judgments. And the connexion in which it 
occurs here “forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles, that they might 
be saved to fill up their sins alway,” shows the Apostle to be speaking, 
not of punishment, but of reprobation. 

iii. Inconsistencies with the Acts of the Apostles in some points of 
fact. Two of them are: (1.) The statement of the Acts that 
Silas and Timotheus, after being left behind at Berea, came up with 
the Apostle at Corinth, after he had left them (Acts, xviii. 5.), com¬ 
pared with the fact recorded in the Epistle that Timothy was sent 
back from Athens to Thessalonica, 1 Thess. iii. 1 ; and (2.) The 
impression conveyed by the Acts, vii. 4. that the Thessalonian 
Church was of Jewish origin, compared with the impression con¬ 
veyed by 1 Thess. ii. 14. that it was Gentile. 

What reconciliation of these opposite views is possible will be con¬ 
sidered in a note on Palcy’s Horm Paulin®. It is sufficient here to 
observe, that the discrepancies alluded to, are not greater than those 

VOL. I. C 
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between the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistle to the Galatians, 
in the account of the council. If these latter discrepancies have never 
led any critic to doubt the Epistle to the Galatians, neither is there 
any reason why similar discrepancies should be assumed as fatal to 
the Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

Another objection is based on the indications afforded by the 
Epistle, that the Church to which it is addressed had been already 
long established. Their faith is known in everyplace, i. 9. ; they had 
a regular Church government, v. 12.; and some of their members 
had died since the Apostle’s visit to them, iv. 13., although but a 
few weeks, or at the most a few months, could have elapsed since. 
Compare Acts, xvii. 1—8., xviii. 1—5. 

The answer to this objection is' to be sought, in the peculiar 
circumstances of the early Church, in which a year might be said 
to be like a day, and a whole life to be crowded into the moment of 
conversion. Men living in expectation of the coming of the Lord 
lost their measure of time ; every hour was fraught to them with feel¬ 
ings and events. Nor must the language of the Apostle himself be too 
strictly interpreted when speaking of the Church, as seen by the eye 
of faith and love idealised before him. Compare 1 Cor. i. 9. 
especially as contrasted with the after tone of the Epistle, Rom. i. 8. 
Further it may be observed, that some kind of organisation was 
established by St. Paul, immediately on his first declaration of the 
Gospel everywhere among the new converts, Acts, xiv. 23.; and that 
nothing is implied in the word Trpoivrdpevcn but what must have 
existed in the Jewish Synagogue, and would naturally spring up in the 
Christian Church. The death of even one or two members of the 
Church might be sufficient to suggest the inquiry, what became of 
the departed. 

iv. Reference to the events recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
indicative of the sources whence the Epistle was compiled. 

Baur supposes the forger of the Epistle to have had before him, 
either the Acts of the Apostles themselves, or earlier documents 
from which the Acts of the Apostles were compiled. The Epistle 
appears to him to add nothing to the events narrated there. 

Opposite probabilities are : (1.) The natural manner in which the 
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events referred to are introduced. To go back to what happened 
while he was yet with them, is quite in character with the writings of 
the Apostle. In 1 Thessalonians, as in the Galatians, he recalls his 
converts to the moment of their first conversion, he appeals, as in the 
Corinthians, to the witness of his own life, and awakens their sympa¬ 
thies by the mention of persecutions which he suffered for their sakes. 
There is scarcely one of his Epistles which has not several allusions of 
this kind. Hence there is no sort of improbability that many such 
might occur in the Thessalonians. But, on the other hand, it must be 
observed, (2.) That these resemblances to the Acts relate only to the 
persecution which the Apostle had endured at Philippi (ii. 2.), to the 
persecution of the Thessalonian Church (ii. 14.), and to his own stay 
at Athens ; and, (3.) That the discrepancies just noticed are of them¬ 
selves opposite probabilities. For is it likely that a forger, carefully 
reading the Acts of the Apostles when compiling his Epistle, could 
have committed so clumsy an error as to send back Timothy and Silas, 
not from Corinth, but from Athens ? or would he have lighted upon so 
crude an invention as to send back Timothy at all, to satisfy the long¬ 
ing desire of the Apostle about his converts, when Timothy had just 
come from the place to which he was sent ? Or again, is it probable 
that he would have fallen into the inconsistency of representing that 
a Gentile which the Acts rather intimates to have been a Jewish 
Church ? Or, that persecution as raised by Gentiles, which the Acts 
informs us originated with Jews ? The greatest carelessness must be 
attributed to him, to account for such oversights. But the greatest 
ingenuity would have been required to imitate the style and topics 
of St. Paul, as he must be supposed to have done. It is a refinement 
not to be thought of, that he purposely differed from the Acts of the 
Apostles, with the view of concealing the sources from which his in¬ 
formation was derived. 

v. The next argument of Baur is of a more subtle kind, and can only 
be justly appreciated by a careful comparison of the passages on which 
it is based. He thinks that in 1 Thessalonians he can trace a repetition 
of the same thoughts that occur elsewhere in the writings of St. Paul ; 
or in other words, he supposes the Epistle to be a sort of cento inge¬ 
niously made up from other places. 
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The instances given by him are as follows:— 


1 Thess. i. 5. 

to EvayyiXiov i/juwv oiffc lyeri'idr} 
7 rpog vfiac kv Xoya) uovov f uXXa Kai 
kv dvvafjiEtj Kai kv WvevpaTi ay 'up 
Kai iv rr\}]po(popi<^ 7 roXXrj. 

i. a 

Kai. vfielg piprjTal fifiUbv iyEvi]- 
Brjrt Kai rov Kvp'tov t Be^aperoi tov 
Xoyov iv SXlxpEt itoXXrj, 

i. 8. 

a0* vfi&v yap £^fi\T}rai b \oyog 
rov k-optov ov povov iv Trj MaK£- 
Bovta Kai iv rp ' Axa'iip, aXXa Kai kv 

7T aVTl TOTTip fl TTtffTtQ VflOIV t] 7 TpOQ 

tov $tov e^eXtiX vdev, wore p.rj xpeiav 
tX Eli/ hpag XaXeTv rt. 

ii. 4—10. 

4 aXXa Ka0wg hetioKifiaafuda 
v7ro tov Seou 7ri(rrEv6i]vai to ev ay- 
yeXtov, ovtioq XaXovfiEVy ov\ <vg 
avOpojiroiQ apE(TKoVTEC f aXXa [rw] 
Sew tu> hoKip.a£ovTi rag Kapbiag 
rjfiwv. 5 ovte yap ttote iv Xoyw KoXa- 
KEiag iytvTjdrjpEV, ica0wg o'iBarE ovte 
kv 7rpo(l>a(rei 7r XeovE^iag (Seog /iap- 
rvc), 6 ovte £rjrot/vr£e k£ av0pw- 
ttqjv S6£av, ovte dtp* bfiiov ovte air* 
aXXwy, BvvdfiEvoi kv fiapEi eT vat 
log xP Lfrr °v aVdtrroXoi, 7 aXX* 
iyEvfjdrifiEV vi'iirioi ev fitcru) v/iwy, 
u)Q Eav Tpotyog SuAirri ra iavr^g 

TEKVa, * OVTU)Q bflElpOfJEVOl fyiWF, 
EvdoKOVfiEV pLETabovV ai VfILV OV fJ6- 
vov to EvayyiXiov tov Seou, aXXa 
Aral rag eavrivv \l/v\ag, Btort ayairr)- 


1 Cor. ii. 4. 

kuI 6 Xoyog pov Kai to Kiipvyfia 
fiov ovk iv 7T£t0otc (Totplag Xdyotg, 
aXXa kv aVodet^et irvEVfiaTOg Kai 

BwdfXElDQ, 

xi. 1. 

fjtfjLTjTai fiov y/v£a0£, Kadivg Ku.yu> 
Xl 0 KTTOV. 

Rom. i. 8. 

>/ nlfTTig vfiu)V KaTayytXXerai iv 
oXip Tip KOfTflM. 


1 Cor. ii. 4.—see above. 

1 Cor. iv. 3—4. 

Efiol be tig iXaxtrrov itrnv iva 
vpivv avaKptdio {/ {/7ro dvdpti)7rt- 
vrjg rifiipag' aXX* oi>2e ifiavrov ai'a- 
Kpivu) (ovbiv ydp ifiavrio avvoiha, 
aXX ovk ev tovtio BEbiKaiivjiai), 6 
Be ai'anpli’uv fie Kvptos ioriv. 

ix. 15. 

eyio Si ov KE^pr/fiat ovSevi tov- 
to>v. ovk typaxpa Si ruvra,'iva oi/raif 
yevTfTai iv efioi • Ka\ov yap pot 
paWov aTrodavelv, ij to Kav-)( 7 ]pa 
\iov ' ovScic KEVuiaei. 

2 Cor. ii. 17. 

ov yap taptv tic ol ?ro\\oi Kamj- 
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1 Thess. ii. 4—10. 

rot r/PIv iyevi'idiiTC. 9 pyi]pov£v£TE 
yap , aleXipol, roy kottov iipiZv Kai 
Toy pti^dov * vvkto £ Kai pptpac lp~ 
yai^opiyoi it pog to pi) lirL^apijaat 
Tiva vpdrv iKTjpv^apty etc vpdq 
to ivayylXiov too 3tou. 10 vpilq 

papTVpLQ KCll 6 St Or, (hr dfftuJQ KOI 

Oioaiur nal dptpiTTojQ vplv toIq 
■ niOTEVovaiv iyevridrjptv. 


2 Cor. ii. 17. 

Xevovtec Toy Xoyov too 3cov, a\\’ 
wc It, ciXiKpiveiac, aXX' <ic Ik 3eou 
KaTEvivavTi Seoo ly vpi^rw XaXov- 
pev. 

V. 11. 

Et£dr£r ovv Toy ifro^ov too Kvptov t 
ciuOpunrovGTretdop£y,$£u de 7r £<pav£- 
pihjiiOa ■ IXirl^m St ca! ly raic avv- 
£iSria£Uiv vpwv TT£<pav£puicrOat. 

xi. 9. 

ml ly iravr'i d€apr) Ipavriiv vplv 
STljpTlOa Kai TljOljOiil. 


That these are striking similarities i9 not to be doubted. The 
whole question turns upon the point, Of what nature is the similarity? 

There is one kind of resemblance between two passages which 
indicates that one of them is a repetition of the other, while another 
kind proves them only to have been the production of the same mind 
Even exact verbal agreements do not necessarily show more than 
that the same words have been used twice over by the same person. 
St. Paul, when writing nearly at the same time to the Ephesians and 
Colossians, might to both Churches repeat the same topics expressed 
in the same words, without this repetition necessarily shaking the 
genuineness of either Epistle. On the other hand, the portion of the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter and of the Epistle of St. Jude which is 
common to both is such as to demand a different explanation. 

The general question, whether the constant recurrence of the same 
thoughts or topics in different writings be a presumption against 
their genuineness, or not, is simply to be determined by what we 
know of the author himself. 

Is it in accordance with his style to repeat himself? If we were 
able to say no, a strong presumption would be raised against the 
genuineness of a work which seemed to be but a repetition of his 
other writings. But if he were in the habit of repeating himself, 
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the very repetitions would be rather a proof than a disproof 
of the genuineness of the work in which they occurred. In like 
manner, similar turns of expression would not be found recurring 
with great masters of language, in the same way as with writers whose 
style w r as constrained and vocabulary limited. 

Now, it must be observed: (I.) That the parallel which we have 
quoted in no instance extends to whole verses, like that of St. Jude 
and St. Peter; (2.) That they occur in a writer who, in his undoubt¬ 
edly genuine Epistles, is remarkable for such repetitions. Not to 
mention the parallelism of the Ephesians and the Colossians, the very 
passages, which we have already quoted from the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians, closely resemble similar expressions in the Epistles to 
the Galatians and Romans. Compare 1 Cor. ii. 4., iv. 3. 4. with Gal. 
i. 10.; or 2 Cor. xii. 7. with Gal. iv. 14.; or Rom. xiv. with 1 Cor. 
viii.; or the deferred intention in 2 Cor. xiii. 1. with Rom. i. 13. ; or 
the unwillingness to enter on another man’s labours in Romans xv. 
18—24. with 2 Cor. x. 14 — 16.; or Gal. iii. 6—12. with Rom. iv. 3— 
11. Almost every Epistle of St. Paul has a network of thoughts and 
expressions derived from the rest. And hence we infer that the passages 
in the Thessalonians quoted by Baur are rather to be regarded as an 
indication of the genuineness than of the spuriousness of the Epistle ; 
because they are quoted in the very manner in which St. Paul repeats 
himself; and, (3.) They are not of a kind which a forger could 
easily have invented. 

It might be truly said of the early Ecclesiastical forgeries that 
nothing could exceed the readiness with which they were received ; 
but on the other hand, nothing could exceed the clumsiness of their 
falsification. They made no attempt to imitate the style of the 
author whose name they bore; they commonly carried on their face 
the object with which they were written. A forgery so ingenious as the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, containing so many latent resem¬ 
blances to the genuine writings of the Apostle, would be unique in 
Ecclesiastical literature. 

Paley remarks, that a writer of the second century would never 
have thought of attributing to St. Paul the expectation of the imme¬ 
diate end of the world, which had already been refuted by the course 
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of events. Put in a slightly different point of view, the argument is per¬ 
fectly just. He who may be supposed to have written the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians in the second century, was probably a believer in 
the immediate advent of Christ. But whatever may have been his 
own belief, he would have felt the anachronism of putting into the 
mouth of one long since dead, words that implied that he would be 
alive when it took place. And the whole spirit of such a belief would 
have led him to have supported it by present immediate inspiration 
rather than by the testimony of an Apostle who had himself fallen 
asleep. 

Lastly. Many positive evidences may be urged in favour of 
the genuineness of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. Among 
these we reckon the last of Baur’s objections, 

vi. The discrepancy in subject and modes of thought from the other 
Epistles, as accounted for in the preceding essay. Without laying 
greater stress on this argument than it deserves, we pass on to enume¬ 
rate other internal evidences that the Epistle is St. Paul’s. Such are :— 

(I.) The desire to see the face of his converts iii. 6. 10., and de¬ 
layed intention to come to them, ii. 18. Compare Rom. i. 13.; 
1 Cor xvi. 1. ; 2 Cor. i. 16., xiii 1. ; Phil. i. 8.; Philem. 22. 

(2.) The lively sympathy with them throughout the Epistle. Such 
passages as ii. 17., iii. 5. 10., are good instances of this. He is 
taken from them in presence, not in heart; he lives if they stand 
fast in the Lord; they desire to see him, even as he them. These 
expressions show the same sort of reciprocity between the Apostle 
and his converts as is traceable in the Second Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians. In both there is the same sensitiveness to every human as 
well as spiritual consolation, the same loneliness when separated 
from them, and the same joy at the good news of Titus and 
Timothy. Compare 1 Thess. ii. 17, iii. 6. with 2 Cor. vii. 5. 7., 
ii. 12, 13.; also Phil. iii. 25. 29.; Col. i. 7. 8. Yet great as is the 
similarity of thought, there is no similarity of language, such as that 
into which an imitator would naturally have fallen. 

(3.) The frequent and characteristic mention of himself. As in the 
Galatians he perpetually recurs to the time when he was yet with 
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them. It is through himself in the remembrance of himself that lie 
would implant in them the image of Christ. And yet that which he 
especially seeks to recall, is the very absence of any claim or pre¬ 
tension on his part. He did not seek praise when he might have 
done so ; he did not receive the maintenance to which, as an Apostle, 
he had a right. 2 Cor. xi. 9., xiii. 13. 14. Does not this remind us 
of him who did glory and did not glory, seeming, as it were, to 
assert and deny himelf at once? And yet the favourite word kov- 
Xaadai no where occurs in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

(4.) The delicate manner in which reproof and admonition are con¬ 
veyed as what they already knew and practised, and had no need 
that the Apostle should teach them, iv. 9., v. 2. 

(5.) The germs of thoughts and of precepts which may be traced in 
a more developed form in later Epistles (compare remarks atp. 3.). 
Thus the practical exhortations at the end of the Epistle, are more 
fully worked out in the twelfth chapter of the Romans ; the figure in 
v. 8. is expanded in Eph. vi. 13—17. A slighter example of the same 
growth is traceable in the expression “ Whether we wake or sleep 
we may live together with him,” in v. 10. compared with the com¬ 
mon phraseology of the Romans, Galatians, and the later Epistles. 
Another is the reference to the heathen origin of the Thessalo¬ 
nians, in i. 9.; compare 1 Cor. xii. 2.; Eph. ii. 11. Gal. iv. 8.; also the 
mention made of the relation of the Church to those that are without, 
iv. 12. (compare Col. iv. 5.; Cor. vi. l.) as well as of unity within, v. 13. 
A similar growth is observable in the allusion to the duty of the Church 
to support the teachers of the Gospel when placed side by side with the 
larger manner in which the same subject is treated in 1 Cor. ix.; 
2 Cor. xi. 8. 9.; xii. 13. In all these instances there is the kind of 
difference that we should expect to find between a thought or pre¬ 
cept often dwelt upon and frequently repeated, and the same thought 
expressed for the first time in few words by a comparatively un¬ 
practised writer. 

It has been objected against the genuineness of this Epistle, that it 
contains only a single statement of doctrine. But liveliness, perso¬ 
nality, similar traits of disposition, are far more difficult to invent 
than statements of doctrine. A later age might have supplied these, 
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but it could hardly have caught the very likeness and portrait of the 
Apostle. The strength of this argument is considerably increased 
when it is placed side by side with another of a wholly different kind, 
derived from mannerisms of style and language. Such are : — 

(1.) The expansion and association of words traceable in passages, 
such as in i. 2—6. 7. 8. 

It is an old observation respecting St. Paul, that he is apt to “ go 
oil' upon a word the point to which attention is drawn is an exag¬ 
geration of this peculiarity, which renders the connexion, for several 
verses together, wholly verbal. Other characteristics are the epex- 
egesis of one expression or one verse by another, in apposition with 
it, as in i. 9. iv. 3. 6. ; the aggravation and accumulation of language 
in such passages as i. 2. 3. 5. 8. ; the apparent unmeaningness of 
some emphatic expressions, ii. 5., iii. 11. v. 27.; the recurrence of the 
same forms of speech and thought at the commencement of successive 
verses and paragraphs, i. 9., ii. 1., ii. 3. 5., ii. 7.11., often traceable at 
a great distance, as in i. G., ii. 14. ; climaxes, ii. 8., i. 5., in the latter 
passage with the favourite ou povov uXXct xai ; negative and positive 
statements of the same thought, ii. 1.2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7.; &c. 

(2.) Peculiarities of an other class, found in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians as well as in other writings of St. Paul are the fol¬ 
lowing: — 

The play of words SeSoKtpuaptda, SoKtfia£ovrt, in ii. 4.; the 
paradox in i. 6., iv iroXXrf peril %apds rrve vparor dyiov (com¬ 

pare Col.xxiv. 12.; 2 Cor. vii. 10., viii. 1.) ; the mixed metaphor respect¬ 
ing the day of the Lord in v. 5., also in the same passage the double 
use of eXearijs, KXirrrai (compare Rom. xiii. 12.; 1 Cor. iii. 15. ; and 
the inversion of thought in Rom. vii. 1 ; —7.) ; the substitution of the 
present for the future, in iii. 19. (compare Rom. ii. 16.); verbal 
antithesis of prepositions, i. 5., iv vuiv Si i/iag, iv. 7. M dtcaOaptriij, 
aXX’ iv aytavpw, ii. 3. ovk ix TrXd i i}c o'vci iv SoX<o ; pleonasms as in 
i. 3., ii. 9., v. 23.; repetition of yap in several successive verses, 
i. 8—ii. 1.; use of ydp in question, ii. 19., iii. 9.; resumption of 
sentence after a degression with did tovto, iii. 5., iii. 7.; the use of 
the double 'Iva, iv. 1.; peculiar uses of words and expressions such as 
evayyiXwv for the preaching of the Gospel, 1 Thess. i. 5.; dydm, 
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Col. iii. 1.; 1 Thess. ii. 2., to express the passionate earnestness of 
his feelings towards his converts ; \apd i) artipavoc, 1 Thess. ii. 19. ; 
Phil. iv. 1., said also of his converts ; IVn fit) emSapiZ, 2 Cor. iii. 5. ; 
dwafiEt'oi ir jJdpiL ch at, 1 Thess. ii. 6., of his burdening the Church 
with his maintenance. Compare also the following :— 

turujv Tip OUtfldTl, TTdpWV TlH TrVEVfldTL j 1 Cor. V. 3. EV TTpOtTli/TTIp 

nai pi!) ev KdpSiif, 2 Cor. v. 12. irpoaitTip ov nupciy, 1 Thess. ii. 17. 

Such intricate similarities of language, such lively traits of cha¬ 
racter, it is not within the power of any forger to invent and least 
of all, of a forger of the second century. 
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THESSALONICA. 

Thessalonica, called in more ancient times Halia, Emathia, 
and Therma, now Saloniehi, was a populous city, the capital 
of one of the Roman divisions of Macedonia, situated at the north¬ 
east corner of the Thermaie Gulf. It was celebrated for 
its commerce and for the luxury of its inhabitants. Many 
notices of its history occur in classical authors ; none of them, how¬ 
ever, are such as connect with the subject of the Epistle. From the 
Acts of the Apostles we learn that there was a synagogue in the 
place, which may fairly be regarded as an indication of a large 
population of Jews (Acts, xvii. 1.). The first Christian Church 
there was founded by St. Paul, on his second Apostolical journey, 
after being shamefully entreated at Philippi, the first European city 
in which he preached the Gospel. The Epistle (1 Thess. ii. 14.) 
seems to imply that the predominant element was a Gentile one; the 
Acts of the Apostles, on the other hand, chiefly mentions Jewish 
proselytes. Whether heathen converts are also included in the words 
of Acts, xvii. 4., according to Laehmann’s reading (n ov re uitoiiivwv 
Kal ’b.Wi'i luiy Trki'jOor iroXv), is uncertain. The first visit of St. Paul 
to Thessalonica was probably the occasion on which the Pliilippians 
(Phil. iv. 15. 16.). “in the beginning of the Gospel . . sent once and 
again to his necessity.” Once more at least, the Apostle visited 
Thessalonica, in the year which preceded his last journey to 
Jerusalem. 

It is not one of the objects of the present work, to enter minutely 
either into the history of the cities to which the Epistles were 
addressed, or into the local features of the country in which they 
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were situated. To fill the mind with historical pictures or descrip¬ 
tions of scenery, will not in any degree help us to feel as the Apostles 
felt, or think as they thought, any more than the history of the 
reign of George the Third, or a description of the scenery of Somer¬ 
setshire or Cornwall, would enable us to understand the life and 
character of Wesley or Whitfield. Interesting as such pictures may 
be, they tend to withdraw us from a higher interest, which is to be 
found only in the private character of the Gospel narrative itself. 

It is not in the first, but in the second century, that the Church 
comes into contact with the world. The life of Christ and his 
Apostles stands in no relation to the public history of their time. 
None of the great events of the world appear to touch them; no 
edict of the Roman emperors, with the single exception of the 
command of Claudius that the Jews should depart from Rome, has 
the least effect on the fortunes of the infant communion. Even in 
this case, we arrive at no other result than that Aquila and Priscilla 
met with St. Paul at Corinth, and may conjecture of the possible 
influence of the dispersion of so many Jews throughout the empire. 
No name of any Christian convert in the New Testament can be 
certainly identified with the name of any one known to us from 
profane history. 

Neither are the descriptions of particular cities or countries at all 
more instructive. The fact, that at Thessalonica there were many 
thousand Jews, is of very slight importance in connexion with an 
Epistle addressed to Gentiles ; it is not more than a probability, that 
we can trace in the erring Galatians the spirit of the worshippers of 
Cybele or of the followers of Montanus. No amount of research 
into the history of the time, would inform us of the first question 
respecting all the Epistles, whether they were addressed to Jews 
or Gentiles. 

Such historical or topographical inquiries are of interest to the 
antiquarian; they are like the relaxation of foreign travel after 
severe study: but they have no real connexion with the inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture ; and they tend to withdraw the mind from the 
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true sources of illustration of the Epistles, and the true nature of the 
earliest Christianity. They lead us away from the internal relation 
of all Jewish and heathen thought to the truths of the Gospel, to 
a relation between the Church and the world which is purely 
accidental and external. They tend to give a national and historical 
character to Christianity, ere yet it appeared to the eye of man as 
a phenomenon of history. It is not the least danger of such 
inquiries that they fill up the void of materials by innumerable 
conjectures. 

The traveller in Greece or in Asia who has followed in the foot¬ 
steps of the Apostles,_ who has beheld with his own eyes the same 
scenes that were looked upon by St. Paul and St. John, is loth to 
believe that he can add nothing to our knowledge of the Seven 
Churches, or of the labours of the Apostle of the Gentiles. Those 
scenes have a never-dying interest ; but it is for themselves alone. 
Fain would we imagine the sight upon which St. Paul looked, when 
standing on Mars’ Hill, he beheld “ the city wholly given to 
idolatry;” fain would we see in fancy the desert rocks of the sea¬ 
girt isle, on which St. John gazed when he wrote the Apocalypse. 
But we must not transfer to the ancient world our own impressions 
of nature or of art. Of that sensibility to the beauties of scenery, or 
of that romantic recollection of the past, which are such remarkable 
characteristics of our own day, there is no trace in the writings of 
the New Testament, nor any reason to suppose that they had a place 
in the minds of its authors. 

Taking the other aspect of the subject, we are far from denying 
that the birth of Christianity is the most interesting of historical 
facts ; but its interest is also for itself alone : it is not derived from 
any political influence which the Gospel at first exercised, or from 
any political causes which may have favoured or given rise to it. 
In the vastness of the Roman world, it is as a small isolated spot, 
the light, as it were, of a candle, which must be sought for, not in 
the court of Caesar, nor amid the factions of Jerusalem, but in the 
upper chamber in which the disciples met when “ the number of the 
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names together was about an hundred and twenty, and the doors 
were shut for fear of the Jews.” It is one of those minute facts 
which escape the eye of the contemporary historian, and must not be 
drawn before its time into the circle of political events. Its first 
greatness is the very contrast which it presents with the greatness of 
history. Strange it is to think of the contemporary heathen world, 
of Tiberius at Capreae, of the Roman senate, of the solid framework 
of the Roman empire itself. But when this first feeling of surprise 
has passed away, we become aware that the page of Tacitus, or even 
of Josephus, adds nothing worth speaking of, to our knowledge of the 
earliest Christianity. The most remarkable fact supplied by them is 
their unconsciousness of its importance. 
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Neither the date at which the First Epistle to the Thessalonians was 
written, nor the place from which it was written, can be determined 
with exact certainty j but little doubt can be entertained that it must 
have been written either at Athens or Corinth, and therefore either 
before the Apostle went to Corinth or during the eighteen months’ 
stay in that city which closes his second Apostolical journey. The 
only other possible supposition, that it was written from Asia 
Minor, is not, indeed, directly contradicted by any fact mentioned 
in the Epistle, but is inconsistent with its general tone and cha¬ 
racter ; for from 1 Thess. iii. 6. it is obvious that the Epistle was 
written shortly, if not immediately, after the return of Timothy 
(“ But now, when Timotheus came from us to you ”). But Timothy 
was sent to Thessalonica during the Apostle’s stay at Athens, after 
which intervened the eighteen months’ sojourn at Corinth. Hence, 
if the Epistle was written from Ephesus or some other place in Asia 
Minor, the Apostle would be referring, in the expression just quoted, 
to what had taken place two years before. But no one would use 
such an expression, or refer so precisely to his feelings at the time 
as St. Paul does in the preceding verses (iii. 1—5.), if he were 
speaking of what was separated from him by so long an interval. 

Still we have not determined whether the Epistle was written from 
Athens or Corinth. In the examination of this question, another is 
involved, which will be more fully discussed elsewhere. The third 
chapter of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians is commonly thought 
to be, in some particulars, inconsistent with the corresponding 
passage in the Acts. In the Epistle, Timothy appears to be sent 
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back from Athens, while, in the Acts, he is left behind at Berea 
(Acts xvii. 14., “ But Silas and Timotheus abode there still ”), and 
comes up with the Apostle again at Corinth after he has left Athens. 
(1.) This discrepancy has been regarded by Paley as an undesigned 
coincidence, the Epistle, as he conceives, supplying a circumstance 
(viz., the return of Timothy from Athens to Thessalonica) which 
makes statements in the history more natural and probable. For a 
fuller investigation of this question, and an examination of the 
difficulties in which Paley’s hypothesis is involved, the reader is 
referred to the note on the Horae Paulina;. (2.) It may be 
further maintained that the discrepancy itself is not real, but 
apparent ; for it is not expressly asserted that it was from Athens 
that Timothy was sent back. St. Paul’s solitude at Athens might be 
the consequence of Timothy’s visit; but the sending may have been 
from Berea to Thessalonica. And it might be further suggested, 
that the words “ but Satan hindered me,” in ii. ] 8., referred to the 
persecutions which prevented the Apostle himself returning from 
Berea to Thessalonica. This is a possible hypothesis ; but it must 
be admitted to run counter to the first and most obvious meaning 
of the words of the Epistle. (3.) We may suppose an inaccuracy 
in the Acts, the writer of which may not have known of the length¬ 
ened stay of the Apostle at Athens. 

Taking the language of the Epistle only, our natural inference 
would be, that the time at which it was written was not long after 
the conversion of the Thessalonians, very shortly after the Apostle 
had sent Timothy from Athens, and immediately after the return 
of Timothy from visiting his converts. Whether, on the return 
of Timothy, St. Paul was at the same place from which he 
sent Timothy, or not,— at Athens, that is, or at Corinth — it would 
be idle to inquire. He may have been at Athens, he may have 
been at Corinth; he may have returned from one to the other, 
he may have been in the neighbourhood of either. This is the real, 
though not very precise, result of an examination of the Epistle itself. 
A probability or two might be added from a comparison of the 
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Acts ; but we shall do better to confine ourselves to the natural 
meaning of the Epistle, without seeking to form a tortuous harmony 
by the uncertain insertion of additional circumstances derived from 
other sources. The statements of the Epistle are a real confirmation 
of the narrative of the Acts; and the degree of coincidence in the 
narrative of the Acts is a sufficient evidence that the Epistle must 
have been written on the second Apostolical journey. 


VOL. I. 
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SUBJECT OF THE EPISTLE. 


Like the other writings of St. Paul, the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians may be divided into two parts: the one personal, the other 
doctrinal or practical. The one relating to them, chap, i., and to 
himself, chap. ii. and iii.; the other comprising practical exhorta¬ 
tions, iv. and v., to sanctification, to quietness, to obedience, to peace, 
combined with instruction as to the coming of Christ, iii. 12., and 
the duty of watchfulness against his appearing. 

An epistle is apt to appear to us irrelevant if we ask too precisely 
for its object. It is not a treatise, nor a sermon, nor necessarily 
written with any particular design, or confined to a particular subject. 
It is the natural outpouring of the Apostle’s soul to those whom he 
esteems “ very highly in love for Christ’s sake.” It says much of 
them in thankfulness for their conversion ; it says much of himself 
to awaken their sympathy. The exact bearing of each verse on a 
particular end, is not to be considered. The best lessons and the 
highest truths are often taught in the most indirect manner, arising 
many times from the most incidental occasions, gleaming through natu¬ 
ral affection, suggested often by commendation rather than by rebuke 
of the persons to whom they are addressed. Nothing can be more 
indirect, or occasional, than most of the Epistles of St. Paul: they 
seem to have hardly any set purpose; they are the fragments or 
remains of his life, not the exposition of his system. Unmeaning 
they can only appear when we judge them by a modern standard, 
and when losing sight of him and his converts, we attempt to elicit 
from them notions of philosophy, or revelations of the unseen world. 

Of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, it may be truly said that 
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it is without an object. That is, it has no other object but to con¬ 
firm their faith and remind them of what they owed to the Apostle, 
as a motive for their continuance in the lesson which he had taught 
them. The greater part of it is a simple narrative of “ his manner of 
entering into them” and its results. As though he had said, “Re¬ 
member who it was who showed you these things; who drew you 
towards him with cords of love, as a nurse among her children, as a 
father with his sons.” But love cannot abstain from exhortation ; 
not that it has new commands to give, or fresh lessons to impart, 
but the very excess of love pours itself forth in thrice-told admoni¬ 
tions and consolations. Like a parent with his children, the Apostle 
repeats the commonest precepts, not because they know them not, 
but in the hope that this time they may strike home upon them with 
some peculiar force or influence. 

From the personal narrative which, in the first half of the Epistle, 
lie has made the vehicle of his instruction, he passes on to a more 
general lesson. There is no peculiar appropriateness in the manner 
in which the topics of the fourth and fifth chapters follow one 
another. They are, first, pipity; secondly, love of the brethren; 
thirdly, the state of the departed, and the coming of Christ ; fourthly, 
peace and order; these are followed by particular and apparently 
disjointed precepts. It is not impossible to trace a connexion of the 
second and fourth with the third in the series; for affection for one 
another may have led to an inquiry “ concerning them which are 
asleep,” and the belief in the approaching Advent, with which the 
anxiety about the dead was connected, may have been the source of 
disorder in the Church. But while admitting this latent thread of 
association, it would be forced to attempt to trace such a connexion 
throughout. More naturally we may suppose that, as in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, the Apostle writes without connexion, as 
the several subjects occur to him, or may have been suggested by 
the news of Timothy, as in the former case by certain of tbe house¬ 
hold of Chloe. 

The subject which standp out most prominently in this latter por- 
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tionof the Epistle, is the state of the departed. The formula with 
which it is introduced reminds us of the similar formula at the com¬ 
mencement of the tenth chapter of the First of Corinthians, “ More¬ 
over, brethren, I would not have you ignorant;” which, in the same 
way, forms a transition to a fresh topic. It is closely connected with 
that which is the under current of the whole Epistle, the near ap¬ 
proach of the coming of Christ; and probably arises out of some 
inquiry made of the Apostle by those who were sorrowing for lost 
friends or kinsmen, who seemed to them not only to have passed like 
the Israelites of old, from the presence of God, but from the hope of 
Messiah’s kingdom. 

The ground of consolation is the same as that of 1 Cor. xv. 21., 
“ Since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead; ” 1 Thess. iv. 14., “ If we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will Christ bring with 
him though the form is different. It is the object of the Apostle 
to do away with the dreary thought which we infer the Thessalonians 
to have entertained, that they were for ever separated from the dead. 
Their heaven was on earth, where they were expecting the reign of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The Apostle comforts them with the assur¬ 
ance that, even if they should not go to the dead, the dead should 
return to them; that in that kingdom they were not to be parted, but 
together, the living with the dead, and both with Christ. 
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nPOS 0E2SAAONIKEI2 A. 

TIATA02 Kal 2t.h-ova.pbs Kal TipoOeos rfj iKKXrjcria. 
Becrcrah-OPiKewp iv 0em narpl Kal KVpiat ’Irjcrov xpicrrm. 
XO-P L< > vplp Kal elp-qPTj [airo 0eov irarpos rjpcbp Kal Kvplov 
’I-qaov x/Hcrroi)]. 


I. I la TAor knt StXovavoc cal Te- 
fiodiot, Paul and Silvanus and Ti- 
motheus.~\ St. Paul omits the title 
of Apostle, either because he had 
not yet assumed it, or because his 
name here, as in the Epistle to 
the Philippians, is associated with 
others ; or in accordance with the 
absence of the tone of authority 
which generally marks theEpistle. 
The manner and the steps by 
which he came to be recognised 
as on a level with the Twelve, and 
“ not a whit behind the chiefest 
of the Apostles,” can no longer he 
traced. In the Epistle which fol¬ 
lows next in chronological order 
we find him earnestly asserting 
his claim to apostolical authority, 
and appealing to the success of his 
teaching as the seal of his mission. 
Whether the enforcement of such 
a claim in the Galatians, or the 
omission of the title in the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, can be re¬ 
garded as indications that there 
was a time at which his apostle- 
ship was not universally recog¬ 
nised, or the right to it asserted 
by himself, are questions which 
may be suggested, but cannot be 
satisfactorily answered. Probably 
the name Apostle, which in its 
general sense was used of many, 
was gradually, and at no definite 
period, applied to him with the 


same special meaning as to the 
Apostles at Jerusalem. Cf. 2 Cor. 
viii. 23.; xi. 5.; 1 Cor. iv. 9.; 
Rom. xvi. 7., and below, ii. 6. He 
is not mentioned with the Twelve 
in the Book of the Revelation 
(c. xxi. 14). 

Silvanus is the Silas of the Acts, 
first mentioned in chap. xv. 22. 
32, as a chief man and a prophet 
among the brethren at Jerusalem. 
He was sent down to Antioch on 
a mission relating to the disputes 
about circumcision. After his mis¬ 
sion was fulfilled he remained with 
St. Paul, whom he accompanied 
on bis second Apostolical journey. 
The last mention of him in the 
Acts is found in xviii. 5., on the 
occasion of his overtaking the 
Apostle at Corinth, where he 
joined him in preaching the Gos¬ 
pel (2 Cor. i. 19.). Once more 
the name occurs, in 1 Pet. v. 12. 
If it be the name of the same 
person, he must be supposed to 
have left St. Paul, and to have 
followed St. Peter to Babylon 
(v. 13.). 

Timotheus is mentioned in Acts 
xvi. 1. as “the son of a certain 
woman which was a Jewess, and 
believed ; but his father was a 
Greek.” It was at Lystra, in Ly- 
caonia, St. Paul met with him, on 
his second Apostolical journey 
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I. THESSALONIANS. 

1 Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus, unto the church of 
the Thessalonians in God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ: Grace unto you, and peace [from God our 
Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ]. 


(whether after a previous ac¬ 
quaintance on his first journey 
or not, is not stated), and, intend¬ 
ing him to go forthwith him, had 
him circumcised, to obviate the 
prejudice with which, as a preacher 
of the Gospel, he might be re¬ 
garded among the Jews, in con¬ 
sequence of his half Gentile ex¬ 
traction. He accompanied l’aul 
on his two journeys into Greece, 
was probably with him at Phi¬ 
lippi and Thessalonica (though not 
expressly mentioned as sharing 
in the persecutions of the Apostle 
and Silas), and certainly at Co¬ 
rinth (Acts, xviii. 5.). On the 
occasion of St. Paul’s last journey 
he sent on Timothy from Ephesus 
into Macedonia (Acts, xix. 22.); 
thence to Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 
17.) ; from which latter place he 
returned and met the Apostle on 
his journey thither, in Macedonia 
(2 Cor. i. 1.). He was with him at 
the time of writing the Epistle to 
the Romans, that is, in Corinth 
or its neighbourhood (Rom. xvi. 
21.); was sent forward to Troas 
on his return through Macedonia 
(Acts, xx. 5.), and reappears as 
the companion of St. Paul dur¬ 
ing his imprisonment at Rome 
(Phil. i. 1; Col. i. 1; Philem. 1.). 
The last mention of his name oc¬ 


curs in Heb. xiii. 23.: — “ Know ye 
that our brother Timothy is set at 
liberty.” 

No one so much as Timothy 
bore the image of St. Paul him¬ 
self : “ He worketh the work of 
the Lord, as 1 also do.” (1 Cor. 
xvi. 10.) “ For I have no man 

like minded, who will naturally 
care for your state” (Phil. ii. 
20.). “As a son with the father, 
he hath served with me in the 
Gospel ”(22). 

rrj ikkX-qoiy, to the church ,] 
Gal., Cor., Thess.; but role ayioig 
. . c\r)TO~iQ ayioig, in Romans, Ephe¬ 
sians, Philippians, and Colossians. 
It cannot be inferred from this 
difference of expression, that the 
latter Epistles were addressed to 
private persons, as Philippi and 
Ephesus were quite as likely to 
have had regular Churches as 
Galatia and Thessalonica. Yet 
it is remarkable that the change 
of form should occur in all the 
later Epistles ; perhaps because 
the Apostle, more and more in 
his later years, invested the 
Church on earth with the attri¬ 
butes of the Church m heaven. 
The word IkkXi jen'a is used in the 
LXX. for the congregation, in¬ 
differently with avvaywyh- It is 
found also in the Gospel of St. 


D 4' 
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EvyapicrTovp€i> rat Oetv navTore nepl na vtmv vpuiv 2 
pvelav 1 voLovp.ei'oi ini to>v npoaevyivv rjpoiv, dSiaXeinraig 3 
l±vrjiJ.ov€vovT€.<i vpoiv tov epyov ttjs 7TL(TT€(o^ /cat tov kottov 
rfjs aydnrjs Kal Trjs vnopovrj<; ttjs iXntSo s tov Kvpiov -qpuiv 
'Irjcrov xpLCTToii epnpocrBev tov 0eov Kal naTpo<i r)p.o>v, 

1 Add &uu>v. 


St. Matthew ; in the Epistles of 
St. John and St. James, ns well 
as in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the Book of the Revelation. It 
could not, therefore, have be¬ 
longed to any one party or division 
of the Church. In the time of St. 
Paul it was the general term, and 
was gradually appropriated to the 
Christian Church. All the sacred 
associations with which that was 
invested as thebodyof Christ, were 
transferred to it, and the words, 
avyayuyi) and tKKXr/eria, soon be¬ 
came as distinct as the things to 
which they were applied. The 
very rapidity with which tKKXrioia 
acquired its new meaning, is a 
proof of the life and force which 
from the first the thought of 
communion with one another 
must have exerted on the minds 
of the earliest believers. Some 
indication of the transition is 
traceable in Heb. ii. 12. where 
the words of Ps. xxii. 23., “ in 
the midst of the church will I 
sing praise unto thee,” are adopted 
in a Christian sense; also in Heb. 
xii. 23., where the Old and New 
Testament meanings of iocXt/na 
are similarly blended. 

iv SfM Ttarpi, in God the Father] 
is closely connected with the pre¬ 
ceding words. All things in tlieir 
highest aspect, churches, indivi¬ 
duals, the actions, feelings, and 
words of men, are in God and 
Christ; theypassoutofthemselves 
into union with the Divine na¬ 


ture. Such modes ofexpression are 
no longer in use among ourselves; 
to the best of men they would 
appear mystical. Yet so it was 
the early Church thought and felt. 

X rt p<C vp~iv Kai etpi'p'r], grace 
unto you and peace.] The Chris¬ 
tian form of salutation, being an 
adaptation of the Greek yaip llv i 
united with the Hebrew • 

diro $eoD irarpoc itpuiv Kal Kvpiov 
Tijirov xfnorov, from God our Fa¬ 
ther, and the Lord Jesus Christ.] 
These words are omitted by about 
half the MS. authorities, and are 
probably interpolated from the 
salutations of other epistles. It 
may be argued, that either their 
omission or insertion was occa¬ 
sioned by the ir Sty irarpl, which 
precedes. 

2—10. Few passages are more 
characteristic of the style of St. 
Paul than that on which we are 
entering. First, as it is the over¬ 
flowing of his soul in thankful¬ 
ness for his converts, about whom 
he can never say too much. Se¬ 
condly, in the very form and 
structure of the sentences, which 
seem to grow under his hand, 
gaining force in each successive 
clause by the repetition and ex¬ 
pansion of the preceding. A clas¬ 
sical or modern writer distin¬ 
guishes his several propositions, 
assigning to each its exact rela¬ 
tion to what goes before and fol¬ 
lows, that he may give meaning 
and articulation to the whole. 
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2 TVe give thanks to God always for you all, making 

3 mention of you in our prayers; remembering without 
ceasing your work of faith, and labour of love, and 
patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ, in the sight 

4 of our God * and Father; knowing, brethren beloved of 


The manner of St. Paul is the 
reverse of this. He overlays one 
proposition with another, the se¬ 
cond just emerging beyond the 
first, and arising out of associa¬ 
tion with it, but not always stand¬ 
ing in a clear relation to it. Thus 
in the passage which wc are con¬ 
sidering, riCtaXi izrutc ft rijiiai'f u- 
nrrcf, in ver. 3., is a repetition of 
tu^apioroi/iev ttui’tote and ftrtiav 
7roioupei’o(, in ver. 2. Again, with 
reference to the latter words them¬ 
selves, it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine whether ftvttav mnovpiEi'Oi is 
an addition to, or a limitation on, 
tv\apiirTovftev. A little lower 
down, ver. 5., the clause m to 
cvayyeXtov, k. t. A. is a sort of 
afterthought on t>)v AAoyrji'. In 
like manner, whether in the words 
ml vutlc pipjjT-ai in the 6th verse, 
the Apostle carries in his thoughts 
the preceding oMare, or not, is 
uncertain. Ver. 8. is an ampli¬ 
fication of ver. 7., and in ver. 8. 
itself the language of the second 
clause is varied from that of the 
first, without any variation of 
meaning ; in v. 9. the words, Sov- 
Xeveiv Sap I^Givti Kill are 

an extension of the preceding 
E7i€ffrpitpar€ irpoQ roe &eov anti Tiov 
f(5(iAwi\ At the commencement 
of chap. ii. we appear to break 
off and pass on to a new subject, 
and yet are but resuming the 
thread of ver. 5. and 6. in the pre¬ 
ceding. 

Leaving the form, let us go on 
to the substance. The Apostle is 
lull ol thankfulness to God, for 


the conversion of the Thessalo- 
nians, which has brought forth 
such unmistakeable fruits of righ¬ 
teousness. These are just in 
accordance with the manner of 
their reception of the Gospel, the 
manner in which he preached 
and they believed. It seemed to 
have a peculiar power over them, 
received with joy amid persecu¬ 
tions; they were as burning and 
shining lights in all that land. 
Their conversion was in all men’s 
mouths, who could not help, of 
their own accord, telling even the 
Apostle himself how these idola¬ 
ters had come to the knowledge 
of the true God; and how they, 
like the other disciples, had 
learned to sit waiting for the day 
of the Lord. In such manner 
does the Apostle, in the excess of 
his affection for them, not with¬ 
out knowledge of the way in 
which to approach human na¬ 
ture, transform the language of 
compliment into a spiritual les¬ 
son. 

2. Ev^aptero vpcv, we give 
thanks.'] The plural, as in chap, 
ii. 13. 17. 18., iii. 1., is most natu¬ 
rally explained by being referred 
exclusively to St. Paul. The per¬ 
sonal feelings of thankfulness as 
here, the desire to see them (ii. 18.), 
the sense of weakness (iii. 1.), can 
hardly refer to others than himself. 

navTOTE, with Ev-^apiaTEJi'.] Com¬ 
pare 2 Th ess. ii. 13. 

7 Tspi nuvTiov ttputr. for oil of 
you.] Forgetting none; such is 
our never failing habit. 
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etSores. aBe\<f>ol r/yaTTTjpivot vno Oeov, tt/v iK\oyr)V vpwv, 4 
on to evayyekiov rjpwv ovk iyeinjOr) npoq vpa<; iv \oya> 5 
povov, ahXa /cal iv Bvvapei /cal iv irvevpa/n ayico /cat ev 
ir\r)po<f>opta TroXXrj, Ko.0coq ol Bare oToi iyevqdtjpev iv vp.iv 
8i vpaq, /cal vpeiq piprjTal y}pa)v eyevrf&r)T£ /cal tov Kvplov, 6 


Se£dpevoi tov \6yov iv dkixpa. 


fivfiav noiovpcvot, making men¬ 
tion .] Either (1.) makingmention 
of, or rememberingyou in our pray¬ 
ers; or (2.) as we make mention of 
or remember you in our prayers. 
According to the latter interpre¬ 
tation, the second clause is not a 
limitation on the first, the mean¬ 
ing being, “ We never mention 
your name in our prayers with¬ 
out giving thanks.” 

3. Here, as in 1 Cor. xiii., 
faith, hope, and love, meet to¬ 
gether in one. 

roD ioyou rijc; 77i(TT HOC, work of 
faith ,] has been variously ex¬ 
plained as meaning the reality of 
your faith, or the fact of your 
receiving the Gospel, or the work¬ 
ing of your faith. Better your 
work of faith, that is, the Chris¬ 
tian life which springs from faith. 
(Comp. 2 Thess. i. 11.) 

TOV KO7T0V Tt}q OyaTTTjC, labour 

of Zone.] The labour which love 
undergoes, a love that avoids no 
sacrifices and shuns no toils for 
the good of others. Such as their 
own Jason had shown amid per¬ 
secutions, in Acts, xvii. Comp. 
Heb. iii. 10. :—“ For God is not 
unrighteous to forget your work 
and love which ye have shewed 
towards his name, in that ye have 
ministered to the saints and do 
minister.” 

vnopovijc rife i\ 7 T(Cnr, patience 
of hope.] The patience which is 
sustained by hope. (Comp. Rom. 


TrobXfj pera -^apaq Trvevparoq 


iv. 18., viii. 24.) Remembering, 
the Apostle would say, your faith, 
hope, and love; a faith that had 
its outward effect on your lives ; 
a love that spent itself in the ser¬ 
vice of others; a hope that was 
no mere transient feeling, but 
was content to wait for the things 
unseen, when Christ should be 
revealed. Compare 2 Thess. iii. 
5. tic T))v vnopovfjv rot ygitorov. 

’ip-npooBiv rov Stou k<i\ irarpoe 
i/puiv, in the sight of God and 
our Father. ] These words may 
be either connected with prripo- 
rtvovrtc, “ remembering you in 
the presence of God our Father 
and regarded as answering to 
“ making mention of you in our 
prayers,” in the preceding verse; 
or the Apostle may intend to ex¬ 
press that their faith, hope, and 
charity, were in the presence of 
God, and had gone up before 
Him. (Comp, note on ver. 1.) 
The latter is confirmed by the 
order of the words and the com¬ 
mon use of language in St. Paul 
(Rom. iv. 17., xiv. 22.). 

4. v7rd $eov is to be taken with 
hyavrifitvoi, as 2 Thess. ii. 13.: 

fiyenrppivot vno Kvptov. 

tiSorec rrjy esXoytjv, knowing 
your election.'] Either knowing 
that ye are elect, or knowing the 
manner of your election to the 
Gospel, of which the following 
verse serves as a further elucida¬ 
tion. Compare o’iSare rijy eiaodov 
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5 God, your * election, in* that our gospel came not unto 
you in word only, but also in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost, and in much assurance; as ye know what man- 
c ner of men we were among you for your sake; and ye 
became followers of us, and of the Lord, having received 
the word in much affliction, with joy of the Holy 


on ov t:< v>1 yiyovEv, ii. 1.; and /IXi- 
7TETE Tl)v VflClV, 1 Cor. i. 26. 

The Apostle calls to mind their 
reception of the Gospel, which 
showed that they had received 
the Spirit and were elect of God. 
(Compare Gal. iii. 1. 2.) 

5. to evayyiXiov ty/itei', OUT 
Gospel.] Our preaching of the 
Gospel. Compare Rom. xvi. 25.; 
Gal. ii. 7. 

iv \ 6 ytj> povov, in word only,] 
is to he referred to the influence 
of his preaching on the Thessa- 
lonians. Our preaching was not 
a mere word. 

iv duvapet, in power.] But had 
a power over your hearts, and 
was followed by gifts of the Spi¬ 
rit. Compare 1 Cor. ii. 4., ovk 

EV TTEiOole (Tobias \ 6 y 0 iC. aXX EV 

Svvdpet Scov: also 1 Cor. iv. 19. 
It has been said that the words 
“ in the Holy Spirit” could only 
refer to the Apostle’s mode of 
preaching, not to the gifts by 
which it was accompanied, and 
which were beyond his power 
to produce. But does the Apostle 
thus separate himself from the 
Spirit working in him ? rather 
ev irvEvpari aytto implies the 
communion of the Spirit with 
himself and them, or in other 
words, the inspiration of the 
speaker caught by the hearers, 
whose acceptance of it was the 
evidence of its spiritual power. 

ev irXijpocf)op<9 TroXXij, in much 
assurance,] may admit of three 


explanations :—(1.) with much 
certainty; or (2.) with much ful¬ 
ness of spiritual gifts; or (3.) with 
much effect or fulfilment. 

KadioQ o’iHare, as ye know,] In 
the preceding words the Apostle 
has been describing the effect of 
his preaching, on the hearts of his 
hearers: “ It came to you not 
in word merely, hut in power.” 
It was a mutual influence, “ so 
we preached, and so ye believed.” 
In what follows, the Apostle ex¬ 
presses this more clearly. “ Ye 
know what we were among you 
for your sakes (ii vpdc), and ye 
followed our example, and the 
Lord’s.” KadwediSare contninsalso 
a faint opposition to eISotes. We 
know the manner of your election, 
as ye to whom we appeal bear wit¬ 
ness of our behaviour among you. 

6. Kal v/ucce, in the next verse, 
may be regarded, either as a con¬ 
tinuation of the preceding oiot, 
or as a new sentence. Compare 
1 Cor. xi. 1.: piprirai pov yiiiirOi, 
k aQivg Etiyu) ^pitrrov. 

ev J XiJ/n iroXXij, in much af¬ 
fliction .] Compare the words of 
Christ, Matt. v. 11.; Luke, vi. 22.; 
Mark, x. 30. The narrative of 
their persecutions is given in 
Acts, xviii., arising, as in most 
places, from the enmity of the 
Jews. 

The suffering that comes from 
without, cannot depress the spirit 
of a man who is faithful in a good 
cause. It is only when “ from 
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ayLov, < 5 <tt€ yeviadai vpas tvttov 1 vacriv toIs miTTevovcriv 7 
cp rrj MaKthovia Kal iv rf } 2 'A^ata. atf? vputv yap iipjxqrai 8 
6 Xoyos tov xvplov ov povov iv rfj MaKehovLa. Kal iv rrj 2 
'Ayata, aXX ’ 3 iv navrl tottco t) nCcrris vpa>v rj npos tov deov 
i^ekrjkvdev, mare prj ypelav eyeiv baketv ri. AvtoI 9 

yap nepl r/pcov anayyekkovcriv, onoLav etcroSov ecryopev’ 
npos vpas, Kal 770/9 inecrTpeipaTe npos tov deov ai to tqjv 
elScokatv, Sovkeveiv de<p IfiVTt /cal akrjdiva / Kal avapeveiv 


~ ,c 


10 


tov vlov avrov e/c tcov ovpavaiv, ov TjyeLpev e/c 7 o)v venpoiv, 
'Irjcrovv tov pvopevov 7]pas anb rrjs opyrjs Trjs ipyopevrjS. 


1 rt mous. 

1 ij/xas exeiP. 


2 Omit iv Tp. 

8 $x°l JLev - 


• Add Kal. 

* Omit tuv. 


within are fears ” that the mind 
is enslaved. For in the spiritual 
world joy and sorrow are not 
two, but one. The servant of 
Christ feels a sort of exhilaration 
at the contrast between himself 
and the world, similar to that 
of the soldier on the battle field, 
in the presence of danger and 
death. He is not like another 
man, but at once above and below 
others ; he has the sentence of 
death in himself, and is yet more 
than a conqueror. It is this pe¬ 
culiarity of the Christian cha¬ 
racter that the Apostle expresses 
by “ joy of the Holy Ghost,” 
“ glorying in the Lord,” “ ful¬ 
ness of consolationcompare 
the alternations of feeling in 
2 Cor. vi. 10.: “As sorrowful, yet 
alway rejoicing.” 

\apa Tri'f vparoc ayiov = X a P® 
irvevparud), or iv irvevpan Uyttv. 

8. a<t>’ vpHiv yap for 

from you has been sounded out.] 
Not you became preachers of the 
Gospel to others, or you were an ex- 
ample to others, or beginning with 
you first, I preached to others; 
but from you first the word has 


madeitself felt, as it were, with the 
sound of a trumpet, and your con¬ 
version was so remarkable that 
it attracted the eyes of men; the 
light shone upon all Macedonia 
and Achaia, and in all other 
places. 

iv noavr'i tww, in every place.] 
How could it be said, that the 
faith of the Thessalonians was 
known everywhere? It has been 
sometimes attempted to remove 
this difficulty by taking povov 
with tH/xnrai, which is objec¬ 
tionable, however, both upon the 
ground of the order of the words 
and the poorness of the sense. It 
is better to admit that the lan¬ 
guage of St. Paul, uttered in the 
fulness of his heart, is not to be 
construed strictly, any more than 
where he says, in like manner, 
that the faith of the Romans was 
known over the whole world 
(Rom. i. 8.). He means in other 
words, that not only in Greece, 
but in Asia, wherever there were 
believers, the news of the Thes- 
salonian conversion had spread, 
or rather must have spread; he 
had no need to speak of them, 
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7 Ghost.: so that ye were an ensample 1 to all that believe 
e in Macedonia and in 2 Achaia. For from you has* been 
sounded out the word of the Lord not only in Macedonia 
and in 2 Achaia, but 3 in every place your faith to God- 
ward is spread abroad ; so that we need not to speak any 

9 thing. For they themselves shew of us what manner of 
entering in we had unto you, and how ye turned to 

10 God from idols to serve the living and true God, and to 
wait for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the 
dead, Jesus, which delivereth* us from the wrath to come. 


1 Ensamplcs. 2 Omit in. 8 Add also. 


for the report of them had pre¬ 
ceded him on his way. 

Itia not necessary that these 
latter words should be connected 
with iv tuvtI totto) ; the meaning 
would be assisted if, instead of 
adoptingLachmann’s punctuation, 
the clause, wore yi) xpEiav e\tiv 
iiyus \a\iiv n, were separated 
by a colon from eSeXijXvder, and 
closely joined with the following 
verse. 

9. Autoi, they themselves.'} They 
whom you might expect to be 
asking questions of us, come 
instead to us, and tell us of your 
friendly reception of us and 
of your conversion. For avros 
in this sense compare John, 
xvi. 27. 

dirotav ('iff or, what an entrance 
•we had to you,~\ i. e. with what 
success we preached the Gospel. 

icat Triitr ETrearpeiparE, and how 
ye turned .] And how ye turned 
from idols to serve the living God 
of Jew and Gentile. Compare 
Gal. iv. 8.:—“ Howbeit then, when 
ye knew not God, ye did service 
to them which by nature are no 
gods,” Yetinboth Churches there 
must have been a Jewish as well 


as a Gentile element, Acts, xvii. 
4. ; Gal. iv. 9. 

10. It appears remarkable that 
St. Paul should make the essence 
of the Gospel consist, not in the 
belief in Christ, or in taking up 
the cross of Christ, but in the 
hope of his coming again. Such, 
however, was the faith of the 
Thessalonian Church, such is the 
tone and spirit of the Epistle. 
Neither in the Apostolic times, 
nor in our own, can we reduce all 
to the same type. One aspect of 
the Gospel is more outward, an¬ 
other more inward; one seems to 
connect with the life of Christ, 
another with his death; one with 
his birth into the world, another 
with his coming again. If we 
will not insist on determining the 
times and theseasons, or on know¬ 
ing the manner how, all these dif¬ 
ferent ways may lead us within 
the veil. The faith of modern 
times embraces many parts or 
truths ; yet we allow men, accord¬ 
ing to their individual character 
to dwell on this truth, or that, 
as more peculiarly appropriate 
to their nature. The faith of the 
early Church was simpler and more 
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Avtol yap otoare, aoeAcpoi, rrjv et crooov rjpojp rr}V 77/309 l 
vpas, otl ov K€vrj yeyovev, aXXa 1 TrpoiraOovTes teat vftpL- 2 
crOevTes Ka6a) s oiSare eV #tXtV7ro(,s, iirappyjiriacrdpeOa iv rai 
0eaJ T)po)v XaXrjcrai npo’s vpas to euayyeXiov to 0 0eou tV 
noXXa 5 ayoivi. T) yap napd.KXrjcri'; r/pcov ovk 4k TrXdwy; 3 


1 Add Hal. 


progressive, pausing in the same 
way on a particular truth, which 
the circumstances of the world 
or the Church brought before 
them. 

ror pvtifitvov i/pa£•] The Sa¬ 
viour from the wrath that is to 
be. Comp. ii. 16.; 2 Thess. i. 8. 

II. The personal narrative 
which follows, may be compared 
with that in the Galatians, i. 11. 
to ii. 14. Alluding to the spirit 
in which he preached to them, 
he glances, for an instant, at 
the persecution which he had 
just before endured at Philippi, 
and which had not deterred him 
from speaking the truth boldly, 
though at Thessalonica too the 
conflict was hot. He had spoken 
as to God and not to men, with¬ 
out covetousness, or guile, or 
flattery, or vain glory, or any 
such thing. He had given up 
his right to support as an Apo¬ 
stle from the excess of his love 
to them; a love, which would 
fain have made him lay down 
his life for their sake. They 
must surely remember, how they 
had seen him toiling day and 
night to get his own livelihood; 
they were the witnesses (and there 
was a higher witness) of the 
innocence of his life, and of his 
gentle and fatherly admonitions 
to them. 

Then changing the person, he 
gives thanks to God as at first, 
for their reception of the Words 


of God ; they had become fol¬ 
lowers of the Churches in Ju¬ 
dea, and stood in the same 
relation to their own country¬ 
men, ns these did to the Jews. 
The persecutions that they suf¬ 
fered, did but recall the thought 
of what these latter had done to 
the Lord Jesus, and to their own 
prophets ; enemies, as they were, 
of God and man, forbidding to 
preach to the Gentiles that they 
might be saved. Their evil was 
tending to a consummation, and 
the wrath of God was fulfilled 
upon them. 

In the verses which follow, 
there appears to be an abrupt 
transition to the longing desire 
that the Apostle had to see them, 
■end the efforts that he had made 
to accomplish this purpose. The 
15th and 16th verses are a digres¬ 
sion which may be regarded as 
an outburst of indignation at the 
Jews. As in conversation we 
sometimes ask, “ What leads an¬ 
other to say that?” so here we can 
but guess the secret thread of as¬ 
sociation, which carries on the 
mind of the Apostle from one 
topic to another. The real con¬ 
nexion in what follows may pro¬ 
bably be the persecutions of the 
TheBsalonianChurch, just slightly 
touched upon in verse 14., which 
quickened the Apostle’s desire to 
see them, and increased his sense 
of loneliness in being parted from 
them. This thread reappears 
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2 For yourselves, brethren, know our entrance m unto 

2 you, that it was not in vain: but 1 after that we had 
suffered before, and were shamefully entreated, as ye 
know, at Philippi, we were bold in our God to speak 

3 unto you the gospel of God with much contention. For 

1 Add even. 


again in the following chapter, 
iii. 2—9. 

1. «vroi yap uiBart, for ye your¬ 
selves know.'] After narrating 
what he knew himself, and what 
others told him, the Apostle goes 
on to appeal to their own con¬ 
sciousness. As though he said :— 
“ I need not quote other, for you 
yourselves are my best witness¬ 
es.” The words oiSare and tiao- 
Sor are a connecting link with 
verses 5. and 9. of the preceding 
chapter. 

on oil Kevrj ytyovtv, that it was 
not in vain.] Compare for the 
form of the sentence, Gal. i. II.: 
yvwpiiiu) ('£ vfiiv, adeXipoi, to tiiay- 
yeXioy to eiiayytXiodiy vir’ ifio D, 
on o uk ton car' avdptiiiroy. Ktrt) 
refers both to the power of the 
Apostle’s preaching, and to its 
effect on the mind of the hearers. 
Compare 1 Cor. xv. 10. 58. 

2. But although we had suf¬ 
fered before, and been injuriously 
handled at Philippi, as need not 
to be told you, we were bold in 
our God, to speak to you the 
Gospel of Christ, amid much con¬ 
flict: e?rapp>)<r<a<rdpe0a XaXijaai = 
EToX/ji<lf.lEV fJ.ETa TTappTjrT !UT XaXfl- 

oau Compare Eph. vi. 20.; and 
for iirapprjoiaoafieda ey t<7> 3u7, 
Acts, ix. 28. 

2. f v TroXXiii dywrt, with much 
contention.] Corresponds to Kpo- 
7 ruddvTEG, and alludes to the tu¬ 
mult mentioned in the Acts, xvii. 
5., and to the Apostle’s feelings 
in it: — “ But the Jews which 


believed not, moved with envy, 
took unto them certain lewd fel¬ 
lows of the baser sort, and ga¬ 
thered a company, and set all 
the city on an uproar, and as¬ 
saulted the house of Jason, and 
sought to bring them out to the 
people.” The Apostle means to 
say, that they were not deterred 
by persecution at Philippi, from 
preaching boldly at Thessalonica, 
though there was persecution too 
there. For a reference to a simi¬ 
lar scene recorded in the Acts, 
compare 2 Cor. i. 8—10. In both 
it was an inward struggle as well 
as an outward one; as in the 
latter passage he says, though 
in another spirit, “ Without were 
fightings, within were fears.” 

3. >/ yap 7rnp(i(w\)/t7[ r ijfiQfor 
our exhortation.] “ For we had 
truth to support us, and we spoke 
as the ministers of God.” Or as 
the Apostle has expanded the 
thought: For our exhortation 
did not arise from a spirit of de¬ 
ception, nor from impure mo¬ 
tives, nor was it uttered in craft. 
This was the reason why we 
■were bold to preach. Compare 
for a similar use of yap, Rom. 
i. 15. 16. : oiiTw to tear ifie irpo- 
flupov cal vfiv Toic iv'Foipr] eiia y- 
yeXioaodai. oil yap iir<novvyOfi(n 
to evayyeXtoy * Buyafitc yap 3eov 
ioTiv fi £ ooiTTjptay Tra i'ri toi itl- 
OTEVOVTt. 

The two senses of wapdcXpiTic, 
exhortation and consolation, so 
easily passing into one another 
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oiiSe it; axadapcria'; ovSe 1 iv SoXai, aXXa xadov; BeSoxtpa- 4 
crpeOa vno tov deov ■mcrTevOrjvai. to evayyeXiov, ovtojs 
XaXovpev, cos dvOpdnrois dpiaxovTc;, aXXa [ri] 0eS 
rat boKLpdtpvTL ras /capSta? rjpatv. ovre yap nore iv Xoyco r, 
KoXaKeias iyevijdrjpev, xadcjs otSaxe, ovre iv npotf)dcrei 
nXeove^ia<; ( 6eo \; paprv s), ovre £ 17 x 0 tWes ef avOpamaiv 6 
8 ot;av, ovt€ d<f>' vpatv ovre an cLXXcjv, Svvdpevot, iv ftdpa. 
elvai cos ypuTTOV airocrxoXot, aXX’ iyevrjdfjpev vqmot? iv 7 

1 cure 2 ffinoi. 


(compare ver. 11.), are suggestive 
of the external state of the early 
Church, sorrowing amid the evils 
of the world, and needing as its 
first lesson to be comforted, and 
not less suggestive of the first 
lesson of the Gospel to the in¬ 
dividual soul of peace in be¬ 
lieving. 

il amdapaiac, of unclean¬ 
ness .'] May he explained in this 
place by ir\eove£ia, as elsewhere 
rXcovefta by deadapoia, Eph. v. 
3. It is, however, more probable, 
that it is used in its original 
sense, the same sense in which 
the Apostle says, 2 Cor. vii. 2. ov- 

?eva t(tidfifmptl'. 

Many passages in the New 
Testament lead us to infer, that 
there existed in the age of the 
Apostles, a connexion between 
the form of spirituality and licen¬ 
tiousness. It is this of which the 
Apostle declares his innocence, 
and with which elsewhere he up¬ 
braids the false teachers. 

4. But as God tried us, and 
intrusted us with the Gospel, we 
do not betray our trust, we speak 
not as men-pleasers, but accept¬ 
able to God, who tried us. ov- 
tuc Xa Xovpev refers both to ca- 
Ou>r ieSoetfidopeda and to the oij£ 
ue which follows. The Apostle 
means to express two things: 


first, that he spoke as one tried 
by God ; and, secondly, that, as 
God tried him, it was to Him he 
sought to be accepted, and not 
to man. Compare for the mean¬ 
ing, 1 Cor. iv. 3.; Gal. i. 10.: 
for the expression, 1 Cor. vii. 25., 
l'lXepfievne ioro Kvptov Ttrrrijc; cleat ; 
Rom. i. 28.: and for the use of oil- 
Tuit;, 1 Thess. ii. 8. BeSoKtydiryeda 
is not simply equivalent to 
fjeda, but rather to SeSontfiatryt- 
vot y^twyeda. 

5. ovre yap Tore iv Xoytii voXa- 
Kelas iyevifiyycv, for neither at 
any time.] For the form of the 
expression, compare 1 Tim. ii. 
14 .: y yvvi\ etaTarrjBcioa tv Tapa- 
€atrei yeyovev. “ We did not use 
words such as flattery uses, or 
pretexts, such as avarice.” That 
this is the true sense of the geni¬ 
tive is proved by its being the 
only one applicable to both mem¬ 
bers of the sentence. The word 
Tpofatrtc in the second clause is 
a slight variation of Xtiyoc in the 
previous one. 

6. Why should the Apostle so 
repeatedly repudiate the imputa¬ 
tion that he sought glory of men ? 
He was one of those who instinc¬ 
tively know the impression pro¬ 
duced by his character and con¬ 
duct on the hearts of others. 
What was the motive of this 
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our exhortation was not of deceit, nor of uncleanness, nor 

4 in guile: but as we were approved * of God to be put in 
trust with the gospel, even so we speak; not as pleasing 

5 men, but God which proveth * our hearts. For neither 
at any time used we flattering words, as ye know, nor a 

6 cloke of covetousness; God is witness: nor of men 
sought we glory, neither of you, nor of others, when we 
might have been burdensome, as the apostles of Christ. 


“ vain babbler” would be a com¬ 
mon topic of conversation in the 
cities at which he preached. “ To 
get money, to make himself some¬ 
body,” would be the ordinary so¬ 
lution. Against this the Apostle 
protests. His whole life and con¬ 
versation were a disproof of it. 

It may have been that he was 
aware also of something in his 
manner which might have sug¬ 
gested such a thought. It was 
not good for him to glory, and 
yet he sometimes “ spake as a 
fool.” Rightly understood this 
glorying was but an elevation of 
the soul to God and Christ, or at 
worst the assertion of himself, in 
moments of depression or ill- 
treatment, but to others he might 
have been conscious that it must 
have seemed a weakness, and may 
have been made a ground of the 
imputation of his adversaries. 

The words ovvaptvot iv fiapei 
Ural have been referred in dif¬ 
ferent senses either to what pre¬ 
cedes, or to what follows. In the 
first case the sense would be, 
although we might have been 
oppressive to you with our glory¬ 
ing and claims. But even though 
the words he thus humoured in 
the translation, the antithesis is 
not quite sound. Without wholly 
losing sight of what has preceded, 
VOL. I. E 


it is better to connect them with 
what follows. The Apostle means 
to say that he might have op¬ 
pressed them with Apostolical 
claims and pretensions. He might 
have commanded where lie en¬ 
treated ; he might have “ come to 
them with a rod,” and he came to 
them “ in love, and in the spirit 
of meekness” (1 Cor. iv. 21.); 
he might have claimed the right 
of support from them as an 
Apostle of Christ, and he waives 
it for their sake. Compare 1 Cor. 
ix. It is true that this last 
point is not referred to until after 
an interval of two verses, in ver. 
9. But nothing is more in the 
Apostle’s manner than to drop a 
thought and resume it ; and the 
words iv papei tlvai repeated in 
the iiYifiapijaai of v. 9. afford a 
sufficient indication of what was 
in his mind. And the existence 
of the allusion is further confirmed 
by the use of the same or similar 
expressions, in reference to the 
same circumstance of his waiving 
bis right to support. So, im€a- 
ptiv , 2 Thess. iii. 8. ; tcctraoctpetv, 
2 Cor. xii. 16.: compare aSapfi 
ipavrbv vfiiv iriipriaa , in 2 Cor. 
xi. 9. 

7. But we were not what we 
might have been while among 
you, but were gentle, or were 
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peerco vpdv, ws ta^ 1 Tpo<f>os OdXnrj ra eavrrjs reKva, ovtqjs 
opeipopevoc vpaiv evSoKovpev peraSovvac vp.lv ov povov to 
evayyeXiov tov deov, dXXd Kal Tas iavTcov ypv^ds, Slotc 
dyarrrjTol rpj.lv eyevrjOrjTe. 3 pvqpoveveTe yap, dbeX(f)ol, tov 
koitov rjpdtv Kal tov poyOov ‘ wktos* Kal r/pepas IpyaCJj- 
pevoL, irpos to prj imfiapyjaaC Tiva vpcov, iKr/pv^apev els 
vpas to evayyeX iov tov 6eov. vpels pdpTvpes Kal 6 deos, 
cits biTLCos Kal SiKalcos Kal apepirTcvs vplv toIs mcrTevovcrt.v 


1 &V. 2 ip.Elp6p.EVOt. 

children, as a nursing mother 
with her own children. As in 
Gal. iv. 19. the Apostle repre¬ 
sents himself under the image of 
a mother, as below, v. 11., and 
1 Cor. iv. 15. under that of a 
father. 

Lachmann’s reading lnjirtoi may 
perhaps have arisen out of the 
preceding tveyridripcv. It is 
supported, however, by a pre¬ 
ponderance of authorities, the 
confusion which it appears to 
occasion in the image, being 
rather in favour of its genuine¬ 
ness than the reverse, as such 
confusions occur elsewhere. Com¬ 
pare cXtbr rrjG and k\e7t rac, v. 2. 
4. ; irpoubiTrov and TrpotTwirtp, in 
ii. 17. The Apostle would say 
— “ To children I became as a 
child.” 

8. ovrtitq ufieipofiEvoi = itift- 
pupevoi, of which, though a very 
ancient reading existing in ail 
the uncial manuscripts, it is pro¬ 
bably a pseudo-form, supported 
perhaps by an imaginary deriva¬ 
tion from vpov and tiptiv. 

rac iavrwy 4tv\itq is by some 
regarded as a Hebraism for lau- 
roiie. It is better referred to 
the willingness of the Apostle to 
lay down his own life for them, 


3 yeyiviptOt. 4 Add yip. 

fiiTaiovvai referring, though not 
with equal propriety, to both the 
words which follow it. 

9. vvKTuq cat 1/pi pat; : continu¬ 
ally. 

The question arises in this 
verse, how the statement of St. 
Paul’s working with his own 
hands, agrees with the narrative 
of the Acts, according to which 
he remained at Thessalonica but 
three weeks. We cannot meet 
the difficulty by saying that, 
though he preached in the syn¬ 
agogue only during three Sabbath 
days, yet that his stay may have 
been much longer, because the 
spiritof the narrative implies that, 
after a short stay there, the un¬ 
believing Jews drove him forth. 
If we regard the general charac¬ 
ter of this portion of the Acts to 
be inaccurate, we may say that 
its author was not acquainted 
with the real circumstances of St. 
Paul’s stay at Thessalonica. If, 
on the other hand, we consider its 
minuteness as a guarantee for its 
accuracy, we may suppose the 
Apostle to have commenced his 
intended course of life at Thessa¬ 
lonica, and that it was suddenly 
interrupted by the stirring up of 
persecution. 
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7 But we were 1 babes among you, even as a nurse che- 

8 risheth her own* children : so being affectionately de¬ 
sirous of you, we are willing to have imparted unto 

9 you, not the gospel of God only, but also our own souls, 
because ye were dear unto us. For ye remember, 
brethren, our labour and travail : 2 labouring night and 

10 day, because we would not be burdensome* unto any of 
you, we preached unto you the gospel of God. Ye are 
witnesses, and God also, how holily and righteously * and 
unblameably we behaved ourselves among you that be- 


1 Gentle. 2 Add for. 


It throws asingular light on the 
life of St. Paul, which reflects it¬ 
self in some degree on the early 
Church, to observe that his labours 
as a preacher of the Gospel were 
not the sole business which en¬ 
gaged him, but were added to his 
daily occupation. Such, at least, 
we know to have been his custom 
at Corinth, at Thessnlonica, at 
Ephesus, and probably elsewhere. 
Of the twelve hours of the day, 
perhaps not more than one, of the 
seven days of the week, perhaps 
only the Sabbath, was devoted to 
the exercise of his spiritual call¬ 
ing. It is natural to ask, what 
motive could have led him, a 
man of station and education, 
unused to toil, brought up in the 
school of a Eabbi, at an age when 
the bodily frame refuses to per¬ 
form any new office, to submit 
himself to manual labour ? Was 
it that he desired to set the ex¬ 
ample of Christian life, as well as 
to teach Christian doctrine, to 
show that there was no opposition 
between the Gospel and the daily 
course of the world ? Or may it 
have been to identify himself with 
the poorer members of his flock ? 


or to provide for their necessities ? 
or as a religious exercise to keep 
under his body, and bring it into 
subjection ? or to distinguish him¬ 
self from the strolling soothsayers 
who wandered over Greece and 
Asia, “telling some new thing” ? 
or to draw a line between himself 
and the Judaizing teachers ? or 
from necessity, or, as we should 
say, to preserve his independence? 
Whatever higher motives led the 
the Apostle to toil for his bread, 
tlie last-mentioned one falls in 
with that peculiar sensitiveness 
respecting the charge of receiv¬ 
ing money, which is traceable in 
the Second Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians, both in reference to him¬ 
self and Titus receiving support 
from the Church, as in reference 
to the collections for the saints. 
In the Second Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, iii. 4., another motive is 
also indicated, the desire to set 
an example to his converts. A 
third motive, that of charity, is 
mentioned in the discourse to the 
elders of the Church of Ephesus. 
(Acts, xx. 34.) 

10. we otrtutg gal Sirniwc, not 
how religiously towards God 
2 
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tyevTjOrjfxep, KaOdrrep otSare, cog eva eKacrrov vpoiv cog n 
na TTjp TtKra eavrov TrapaKaXovvre^ vpa<s Kal Tra.pap.v6ov- 
pevoi koX paprvpovpevoi els to irepurareiv 1 vpa<; aftcog tov 
6eov tov koXowtos vpd<; els rrjv eavrov fiacnXelav Kal 
So£av. 

Kal 8ia tovto /cal rjpels evyapLCTTOvpev rev Sea / d8ia- 
Xeurra)?, on TrapaXafiovres Xoyov a/corjg Trap ’ Tjpcov tov 
6 eov e8e£acrde ov Xoyov dvOpdnrmv aXXa kcxOois eernv 
dXrjddx; Xoyov 6eov, og /cal evepyelrat iv vpiv rot? Trurrev- 
ovctlv. vpeis yap piprjral iyevTj0r/T£, d8eXef>ol, rcbv £kkXy)- 
erioiv tov deov rd>v ovadiv ev rf} ’IovSala ev ypicrTtp ’Irjaov, 
on tol aura 2 errdOere Kal vpets viro twv ISuvv crvpejxvXerwv, 
/cafXug Kal avrol imb rmv 'lov8ala>v roiv Kal tov Kvpiov 
duoKT€LvdvTa>v ’Irjaovv Kal tov g 3 irpo^rjTas, Kal rjpds £k- 


14 


15 


1 TrcpiiraTTjcrat. 2 rain A. * Add iSt'ei/?. 


and justly towards men, but how 
liolily and righteously. Like our 
word “ righteousness,” Sivaiws 
implies not only a moral or legal, 
but a religious idea. 

roTt mtjTivQvoiv is without em¬ 
phasis. It would be absurd to 
suppose that the Apostle means 
to say that he was not thus ir¬ 
reproachable to unbelievers, and 
an over-refinement to maintain 
that he specially commends him¬ 
self to the judgment of believ¬ 
ers as such. Yet the introduc¬ 
tion of the pointless word may 
have arisen from the desire to 
reciprocate, that is, to speak in 
praise of them as well as of him¬ 
self. 

11. is an expansion of the pre¬ 
ceding. From the general the 
Apostle passes on to the parti¬ 
cular. As if he had said — “I 
appeal to you individually for the 
truth of this.”—“Each one Icon- 
soled and comforted as though I 


had been a father with his chil¬ 
dren.” Compare wept wai’Toiv 
vpihv, i. 2. 

For the construction of this 
and the succeeding verse, we must 
supply i-yevr)Qrifi(y, which may be 
equally connected with the adverb 
or with the participle. Or the 
second d»c may be regarded as 
arising out of the first, which has 
been repeated from the fear of 
weakening the emphasis of the 
sentence. 

tov 3eov tov vaXovvroc.] Here, 
as elsewhere, the “ calling” is 
ascribed, not to Christ, but to God. 
To him belongs the beginning of 
the work of salvation. 

lo^a i'.] Compare Romans, iii. 
23., v. 2. 

13. vui 3ta For this 

cause, and because of all this, be¬ 
cause God thus enabled us to 
preach to you, we give him thanks 
without ceasing. The clause 
which follows is a further expla- 
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11 lieve: as ye know how we exhorted and comforted and 

12 charged every one of you, as a father doth his children , 
that ye would walk worthy of God, who calleth* you 
unto his kingdom and glory. 

is And for this cause we* also thank God without ceas 
ing, because, when ye received the word of God which 
ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word of men, 
but as it is in truth, the -word of God, which effectually 
H worketh also in you that believe. For ye, brethren, be¬ 
came followers of the churches of God which in Judaea 
are in Christ Jesus : for ye also have suffered like things 
of your own countrymen, even as they have of the 
is Jews: who both killed the Lord Jesus, and the prophets \ 


1 Their own prophets. 


nation of why the Apoatle was 
thankful, Sia roiiro referring to 
the verses both before and after. 
What had been at first the ground, 
now becomes the subject matter 
of thankfulness. It is true that 
it would be tautology to say :— 

“ Because I preached to you with 
success, I give thanks because ye 
received my preaching.” But a 
very slight change of phrase, or 
difference in point of view, is 
sufficient to expand the second 
on into a new reason. There are, 
in fact, two grounds of thankful¬ 
ness, although so closely con¬ 
nected together as to be insepara¬ 
ble :—First, his success in preach¬ 
ing ; secondly, their reception of 
it in the true conviction that it 
was the word of God. 

AoyovSfov.] As the Divine 
word: not the word which tells 
of God, but the word of which 
God is the author. 

iic ™i tYtpytlreu.] Which proves 

E 3 


itself by its operation in you who 
believe it. 

14. The object of the parallel 
which follows, is not to meet the 
objection that might be made 
against the Gospel, that the Jews 
who were its natural adherents, 
rejected it, still less to warn the 
Thcssalonians against Judaizing 
teachers. It was a thought that 
arose naturally in the Apostle’s 
mind as he recollected the perse¬ 
cutions which the Thessalonians 
had endured at the hand of the 
heathen rulers, and these too, as 
we learn from the Acts, set on to 
them by the Jews. Reduced to 
its simplest form, the train of 
ideas is :—“ The word of God 
showed its power in you, for it 
enabled you to endure persecu¬ 
tion.” But this latter change is 
expanded by the Apostle into:— 
For ye, brethren, followed the 
example of the Churches in Judea 
(such, at least, was the result), 
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Suo{javrojv, teal 6ea> p.r) apen'Kovraiv xal iracrip avOputnoLq 
ivavTioiv, kojXvoptojp rjpoLq Tolq edvec tlv XaXrjcrai. Iva 16 
<T(i)$o><tlv, elq to apairXrjpwcrai avrmv raq apapTiaq navTOTe. 
e(puaK€v l oe 677 aurou? t) opyrj cis TeA.09. 


1 tyOaffcv. 


and have suffered from your 
countrymen, what they have from 
theirs.” 

15. Who, as they persecuted 
you, also slew the Lord Jesus, 
and the prophets ; and going on 
in the same course, persecuted us, 
and are the enemies of God aud 
man. 

tov KVIUOV ’Irj'Tovr, the Lord 
Jcsus.~\ Him whom they were 
bound to serve. The word icvpioc 
seems to be added, partly to ex¬ 
press the reverential feeling of the 
Apostle, partly also to heighten 
their guilt. 

roes a-po^u'/rasO Compare St. 
Stephen’s speech, Acts, vii. 52.; 
and our Lord’s, Matt, xxiii. 31. 
37. 

For the feelings which the 
Apostle entertained towards his 
countrymen at a later period, 
compare Rom. x. 1.:—“Brethren, 
my heart’s desire and prayer to 
God for Israel is, that they may 
he saved.” Yet, both states of 
feeling may have existed toge¬ 
ther ; the one on the surface, 
called forth by passing events; 
the other in his “heart of hearts,” 
deep and silent. 

Wherever the Apostle had gone 
on his second journey, he had 
been persecuted by the Jews ; and 
the longer he travelled about 
among Gentile cities, the more 
he must have been sensible of 
the feeling with which his coun¬ 
trymen were regarded. Isolated 
as they were from the rest of the 


world in every city, a people 
within a people, it was impossible 
that they should not be united 
for their own self-defence, and 
regarded with suspicion by the 
rest of mankind. But their inner 
nature was not less repugnant ta 
the nobler, as well as the baser 
feelings of Greece and Rome. 
Their fierce nationality had out¬ 
lived itself; though worshippers 
of the true God, they knew him 
not to be the God of all nations 
of the earth ; hated and despised 
by others, they could but cherish 
in return an impotent contempt 
and hatred of other men. What 
wonder that, for an instant, the 
Apostle should have felt that this 
Gentile feeling was not wholly 
groundless ? or that he should use 
words which recall the expression 
of Tacitus : “ Adversus omnes 
alios hostile odium ” ? — Hist. v. 
5. 

16. It has been urged that KwXadr- 
rar, having no copulative con¬ 
junction, must be connected with 
t’ratv/wr, which mode of taking 
the words is supposed to soften 
the language of St. Paul to¬ 
wards bis countrymen, by con¬ 
fining it to those who had op¬ 
posed the Gospel; “ the enemies 
of God and man in that they 
binder us,” &c. Such a mode'of 
construction is unnatural, and ill- 
suited to the impassioned style 
of the passage. As in the ex¬ 
pression of Tacitus, the words 
are general and not limited by 
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and chased us* out by persecution ; and they please not 
ig God, and are contrary to all men: forbidding us to 
speak to the Gentiles that they might be saved, to fill 
up their sins alway. But the wrath has 1 come upon 
them to the uttermost. 


the particular case of their hin¬ 
drance to the Apostle’s mission. 
Compare for a similar feeling St. 
Stephen’s speech, Acts, vii. 52. ; 
and our Lord’s, Matt, xxiii. 31. 
.37. 

16. It has been maintained that 
this verse must have been written 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
(See Introductory Essay, on the 
Genuineness of the Epistle.) 
Had it been so, not only would 
allusions to the destruction of 
Jerusalem have, probably, ap¬ 
peared elsewhere in the Epistle, 
but this very passage would have 
spoken more plainly. In all ages, 
without the gift of prophesy 
men have been prone to read the 
signs of evil in the world. There 
was enough in the outward state 
of the Jewish people, as we read 
the narrative of it in Josephus, 
or in the impenitency and ob¬ 
stinacy of the Jewish nature, as 
it revealed itself to the Apostle 
from within, to be the shadow of 
events to come. Yet the lan¬ 
guage of the Apostle seems to 
indicate, not that they were ac¬ 
tually suffering or to suffer pu¬ 
nishment, but only that they had 
reached that final point of repro¬ 
bation from whence there is no 
more a way back. 

The spiritual interest of the 
Apostle about his converts, is 
never for a moment separate from 
his human tender love for them. 
Whether the circumstances of the 

E 


Church and the world admit of 
our drawing such a distinction 
now or not, it was unknown to 
those times when the believers 
were a family of love. What the 
Apostle felt was not a general 
case of the Churches which he 
had to govern, but a private per¬ 
sonal individual love for each 
one. And this not weakened by 
absence, or changing as he moved 
from place to place; but mindful 
at Corinth of those who are at 
Thessalonica and Rome; at Rome, 
of those in Asia. 

tic to expresses, not the object, 
but the object and the result 
blended together in one ; the 
natural event, as the Apostle re¬ 
gards it, in the order of Provi¬ 
dence. 

uI’aTrKrjpw'jai -ur apuprtap, 

to fill up their sins.] Compare 
Genesis, xv. 16.: — “ For the 
iniquity of the Amorites is not 
yet full.” In the beginning of 
sin and evil it seems as if men 
were free agents, and had the 
power of going on or of retreating. 
But as the crisis of their fite 
approaches, they are bound under 
a curse ; and the form in which 
their destiny presents itself to 
our minds, is as though it were 
certain, and only a question of 
time, how soon it is to be fulfilled. 
We look at them from without, 
and watch the double necessity in 
themselves, and in the course of 
events which is meeting in one. 
4 
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'Hpeis Be, dBeXejjoC, diroptpavLtrOevTes a <f> vpmv irpos 17 
Kaipov copas npocranTa) ov KapBla, Trepi<T<joT£piD<; ecrnov- 
Bdcrapev to TTpocrumov vptov IBeiv £u tto Wfj hriBvpLa, 
Sioti 1 rjdeXijaapev £X0eiv -irpbs vpas, iyoi pev TIav\o<; Kal is 
atraf Kal Sts, Kal iveKoiftev rjpas 6 crarai'as. rts yap f]p5tv 19 
£\irl<; T) \apa r) crre^iavos Kavyrjcrews, rj ovyl Kal v/xets, 
epTTpocrdev tov Kvplov rjpwv ’Irjcrov 2 eV rjj avrov napovcrla ; 
vpeis yap core rj So£a rjpttiv Kal rj yapa. Bib prjKert 3 


1 sa. 

This feeling often recurs both in 
the Old and New Testament, as 
in this passage, Paul thinks of 
the Jews as hardened in their 
impenitence; the cup was filling, 
their opposition to the Gospel 
was the last drop which made it 
run over, iravrorc, before Christ, 
at the time of Christ, after Christ. 

i<f>daKtv St tie’ avrovg )/ dpyij.] 
i; <!pyi), either the long-expected 
wrath, or the wrath consequent 
upon their sins. ’i<f>0aKtv has come 
upon, or reached them, without 
the classical sense of anticipation, 
as elsewhere in the New Testa¬ 
ment, and everywhere in modern 
Greek, tic r t'Xoc, either “con¬ 
tinually,” so as never to cease, or 
“ utterly,” so as finally to make 
an end. Compare Job, xx. 7. ; 
Jos. viii. 24. 

tjfit'it ?£, but me.] Is a resump¬ 
tion, after a pause, of verse 13. 

ciTeoptpai’itiOtvTic.^ Bereaved in 
being separated from you. 

iepo e Kaipov wpetc.] For a brief 
moment, for the time of an hour. 

lepouunrifi ov vapdtp.] Though 
absent in body, yet present in 
soul. Compare 2 Cor. v. 12. 

irtpuTTOTtpiiJC tairoviaaaptv, 
were the more earnest .] With 
Kaipov wpa r, in reference to the 
very shortness of his absence 


2 Add xp iaT °v- 

from them ; “we are so much the 
more desirous to see your face, 
as we are not yet used to miss 
y°u ; ” 

ro 7rpd(Twrw vpwv ] instead of 
vpcie, in allusion toieporru’ieip, which 
precedes:—“ We wanted to see 
you face to face, which is the 
only way in which we were se¬ 
parated from you.” 

18. it on. Because of which 
great desire we desired to come 
to you. 

iyiv piv riaC\oc ] is em¬ 
phatic, tyh> piv being added with 
IlaOXoe, to draw attention to 
himself, not necessarily to distin¬ 
guish his earnest wish from that 
of Timothy and Silas, who might 
be supposed to be joined with 
him in i)9t\paaptv. The idiom 
did not admit iiptig piv IlaiiXoc. 
Compare 2 Cor. x. 1. 

b aaravdg .] It is not cer¬ 
tain what the Apostle means by 
these words; perhaps some ob¬ 
struction, which seemed to be 
thrown in his way in preaching 
the Gospel, such as the perse¬ 
cution of the Jews of Thessa- 
lonica. More probably, however, 
he refers to some inward impe¬ 
diment, analogous to that which 
he experienced when “ they as¬ 
sayed to preach the word in Asia; 
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17 BUT we, brethren, being bereaved* in being taken 
from you for a short time in presence, not in heart, 
is were the more abundantly * earnest to see' your face with 
great desire. Wherefore we would have come unto 
19 you, even I Paul, once and again; but Satan hindered 
us. For what is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing ? 
Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ 
3 at his coming? For ye are our glory and joy. Where- 


howbeit, the Spirit suffered them 
not.”—Acts, xvi. We have no 
other means of judging what was 
the nature of the hindrance, hut 
from the probable meaning of an 
expression which is in itself un¬ 
certain. 

19. For you are our hope and 
joy and crown of glory in the day 
of judgment. As the Apostle 
says elsewhere: — “Who is weak, 
and I am not weak ?” or, in other 
words, who feels, and I do not 
feel with him? So in this pas¬ 
sage their hope is his hope, their 
joy is his joy ; they are his crown 
of glory at the last day. 

tpirpoffOev row Kvpiov. J He 
thinks of them as of all other men, 
as before the Lord in the presence 
of Christ; and thinking of Christ, 
tie looks forward to his appear¬ 
ing as already present. Compare 
note, Romans, ii. 16. 

20. vpte'ic yap Hare >/ 5d£a r/pwr 
cat >i x a P“-] Yes, he repeats with 
earnestness, for ye are our glory 
and our joy. 

The first verses of the third 
chapter are connected with the 
seventeenth verse of the preced¬ 
ing; as elsewhere (compare v. 13. 
of the second chapter) in the 
writings of St. Paul, the connect¬ 
ing particle refers to the whole 
previous subject, and serves to 


recall the reader’s mind from a 
partial digression. Even little 
things have an interest for those 
whom we love, and accordingly 
the Apostle dwells minutely on 
the circumstance of his affection 
for them. He could no longer 
contain himself, and therefore 
sent Timotheus to inquire about 
their faith (the very pleonasm 
of the expressions, tov iiieX- 
<puv ical avrepyov roD Oeov .... 
. . . . anjpt^ai Kai rntpcuuiXitrai, 
bear a trace of the style of St. 
Paul). They were in persecu¬ 
tion; but that, they knew them¬ 
selves, was their appointed lot; 
he had told them of it, and they 
had the witness of it in them¬ 
selves. Then repeating and car¬ 
rying on the thought of v. 1.:— 
“ Therefore he had sent Timo¬ 
thy,” to know whether they were 
firm, or whether they had fallen 
before the tempter. And now 
Timothy had brought him the 
good news of their faith and 
love, and of their feelings to him, 
which are the very reflection of 
his to them, he is full of com¬ 
fort, and seems to receive a new 
life in hisown trials, at the thought 
of their constancy. How can he 
thank God enough for the joy 
which he feels for them in the 
presence of God, which mingles 
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CTTeyovres evSoKijcrapev KaTa\eL<f>0rjvai iv AOrjvais povoi, 
Kal iiripifiapev TtpoOeov, tov aSeXtjsov rjposv 1 Kal crwepyov 2 
tov 8eov iv tco evayyeXly tov yjncrTov, eis to <m)ptf;ai 
vpa<; Kal napaKaXicraL 2 vnkp rrjs mcrretus vposv to 3 prjSiva 3 
craivecrdai iv rats dXCifiecriv ravr ats" avTol yap 01 Sare 
oTt eis tovto KelpeOa' Kal yap ore trpos v/tas r/pev, * 
TrpoeXiyopev vpiv on piXXopev 0X1/3ecrOai, /caucus Kal 
iycvero Kal oTSarc. Sta tovto Kayos pr/KeTt, aTeyosv eireprpa 5 

1 Kal titdtKovov Tov dtou Kal a-vixp-pf T]fiuv. 7 irepl. B np. 


still with the never ceasing long¬ 
ing to see their face and confirm 
their faith? And then, sepa¬ 
rating his wish into two parts, 
he trusts that God may guide 
his feet towards them; and that 
whether this is accomplished for 
him or not, he may make them 
feel the same love to one an¬ 
other and towards all men, that 
he does for them, and stablish 
their hearts before him in that 
which is coming and now is, the 
appearing of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Compare the return of Titus, 
in 2 Cor. ii. 13.; the desire to 
see the Romans, in i. 10.; the 
sending of Tychicus, in Ephes. 
vi. 21.; the coming of Epapbro- 
ditus, in Philipp, iv. 18. 

III. Sio refers to the general 
sense of the preceding verses. 
Wherefore, i. e. from our great 
affection for you. 

/uijrt'rt.] The fit) may be ex¬ 
plained as giving a subjective 
turn to the meaning. “ Where¬ 
fore, feeling that we could,” or 
“as those who could no longer.” 

rrrtyoi'TLc, containing o u 1 ' - 
selves .] ortyeiv has the two 
meanings of holding out and in. 
cvoorijirapEy, we determined, our 
good pleasure was. 


KarnXf ioOij i-u(, to be left, 

&c.] It may be remarked, that 
these words half agree with the 
Acts, and half with the Epistle. 
For they certainly imply that 
the Apostle was left without 
companions, and yet there is no 
mention of his sending away 
Silas, who was with him at the 
time of his writing the Epistle, 
but only Timothy. 

Admitting the genuineness of 
the Epistle, and the confirmation 
afforded by it to many of the 
statements of the Acts, we are 
naturally led to speculate by what 
arrangement of events the error 
may be made smallest. 

Suppose Silas only to have 
been left in Macedonia, with a 
charge to join Paul shortly; 
Paul, impatient to hear of his 
new converts, sends Timothy 
from Athens, who returns with 
Silas. The only incorrectness 
then in the narrative of the Acts 
arises from the ignorance of the 
writer, that Timothy was not 
left behind. The account of the 
Epistle, that Paul was left alone 
at Athens, although he only sent 
away Timothy and although Si¬ 
las and Timothy were with him 
shortly afterwards, as well as 
the tone of the Acts, respecting 
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fore when we could no longer forbear, we thought it 

2 good to be left at Athens alone; and sent Timotheus, 
our brother, and fellow-worker with God 1 , in the 
gospel of Christ, to establish you, and to comfort you 

3 concerning your faith, that no man should be moved 
by these tribulations ; for yourselves know that we are 
appointed thereunto, for verily, when we were with 
you, we told you before that we should suffer tribula- 

5 tion; even as it came to pass, and ye know. For this 

1 Minister of God and our fellow-labourer. 


Paul's eagerness, that Silas and 
Timothy should follow him, agrees 
with this hypothesis. See the fuller 
discussion of the question in note 
on Paley’s Ilorce Paulinas. 

2. ovrepybv too Beou, fcllow- 
worker."] Not the fellow-worker 
with us in the service of God, 
hut the fellow-worker with God. 
Compare 1 Cor. iii. 9. StoO yap 
lap. to avoepyoi. As in other places 
the Apostle introduces his “ true 
yoke-fellows ” with titles of ho¬ 
nour ; not, however, as some of 
the Fathers imagine, to express 
the extent of the sacrifice he is 
making for their good, in sending 
away so valued a helpmate as 
Timothy. 

ev no tuayytXiw.] In preaching 
the Gospel. 

tic to irn)pi£ai.] That he may 
strengthen you. 

7rapa^a\£ffau] Either to com¬ 
fort, or exhort. In this passage 
the latter meaning seems to agree 
better with ver. 3. Compare the 
use of virep in 2 Thess. ii. 1. 

imp r>/r Trianuir up*oi\] To pre¬ 
serve your faith. 

3. TO pifhtoa aaiveirdai.'] The 
MSS. are almost equally divided 
between to and ry: the first we 


may explain by the grammatical 
fiction of rare!, understood that 
is as the remoter object of tirtp- 
ipafiei', or epexegesis. Compare, 
irapaicnXtcrai irep rijg 17 /ortijir. The 
second, if explainable at all, may 
be considered as a Greek trans¬ 
lation of the Hebrew dative. 
oaioecrBai, though connected with 
trcltodai, not simply moved, but 
rather moved to softness. Com¬ 
pare Soph. Ant. 1214., waiSoc 
fie eraiVtt fBoyyos. 

ev rale SXiipem ravraig : i . e. 
the persecutions which they and 
the Apostle alike endured. 

airo! yap o’iSart.] Not merely 
because the Apostle had foretold 
it, as he says in the following 
verse, but because all Christians 
must have felt the state of per¬ 
secution natural to them, yap 
supplies the reason why they 
ought not to faint; viz., that per¬ 
secution was not a thing unex¬ 
pected, but the very appointment 
of God respecting them. 

tic tovto refers to SXixpemv.'] 
For a similar lax relation of two 
words compare Rom. xiii. 6. 

4. “For we told you beforehand, 
not of any particular trouble, but 
that we are to be persecuted, as 
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els to yvtovai tt)v niuTtv vpaiv, pij ntos inelpacrev vpas o 
netpa^cov Kal els kcvov yevrjTat 6 Konos rjptov. apTL Se 6 
ikdovros TtpoOeov npos rjpas d<j> vptov Kal evayyekura- 
pevov rjp.Lv ttjv ttLcttlv Kal rrjv aydnrjv vpcbv, Kal otl 
pvelav rjpwv ayaOrjv ndvrore imnoOovvTes r/pas ISelv 
KaOdnep Kal rjpeis vpas, 8ia tovto napeK'krjdrjpev, aSeXtfroL, 7 
i<j) vplv ini ndcrrj rfj avdyKrj Kal OXtyei 1 r/patv St a Trjs 
vpd)v TTLCTTeUS, OTL VVV IfdpeV iaV vpels (TTTjKTjT£ iv KVpLtp. 8 
TLva yap evyapujTiav hvvdpeda Tip Bed avranoSovvaL nepl 9 
vpdiv ini ndcrrj rfj X a P$ V X a ' L P°P ev ^ L ' vpas epnpocrOev 
tov ffeov rjpojv, vvktos Kal r/pepas vnepeKnepLcrcrov Seo- 10 
pevoL els to ISclv vpatv to npotrconov Kal KarapTLcrai Ta 


1 Kal avdyKrj. 


has come to pass, and ye know of 
your own experience.” The plural 
ptWoptv identifies the Apostle 
and his converts with believers 
everywhere. 

5. For this special reason (in 
addition to the general love and 
regard I bear for you), feeling 
that I could no longer contain 
myself, I sent to know your faith, 
lest in time of persecution the 
tempter should have tempted you, 
and as a consequence, our labour 
should have been in vain. As 
though the Apostle had said :— 
“ And this made me anxious to 
know about you, and I could en¬ 
dure the suspense no longer, so I 
sent.” Kayui, I also on my part; 
in contradistinction to the Thes- 
salonians, of whom he had been 
speaking in the previous clause. 
Compare kuI vpe~tc, ii. 13. fill 
itu>g is connected with yywyat, 
and implies an expansion of the 
preceding thought. 

6 7 rupd^hjy, the tempter .j As 
in 1 Cor. vii. 5. : pfi ireipairi 
vpac 6 oaravac. Compare Matt. 


iv. 3. The tempter, as of Christ, 
so of his followers. 

6 . dpn ot, hut now,~\ is to be 
taken with Bid tovto] naptc-Xri- 
Oppiv in the next verse. “ We 
were anxious about you, and 
sent Timotheus; but now that 
Timotheus is returned, and we 
have good news, we are comfort¬ 
ed.” 

Timotheus came to us and 
brought good news of your faith 
and love, and of your remem¬ 
brance of us, and your having 
a desire to see us, even as we 
have to see you. 

dyadpypvtlav, a good remem¬ 
brance .j As with 'tXiric, tTvyeihijoic, 
bpipa. As in the Apostle’s view 
of the relation of the believer to 
Christ, the great work of salva¬ 
tion is the identity of one with 
the other, so in the relation of 
believers to each other, they be¬ 
come one, having the same feel¬ 
ings without distinction of ab¬ 
sence or presence ; they rejoice, 
sorrow, are comforted, persecuted, 
triumph with each other. Moral 
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cause, when I could no longer forbear, I also sent to 
know your faith, lest by some means the tempter have 

6 tempted you, and our labour been in vain. But now 
when Timotheus came from you unto us, and brought 
us good tidings of your faith and love, and that ye have 
good remembrance of us always, desiring greatly to see 

7 us, as we also to see you: therefore, brethren, we were 
comforted over you in all our affliction and distress by 

s your faith: for now we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord. 

9 For what thanks can we render to God again for you, 
for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes before 

10 our God; night and day pi'aying exceedingly that we 
might see your face, and might perfect that which is 


philosophers liavc sometimes tried 
to resolve our moral nature into 
sympathy; fur more nearly true 
is this of our Christian feelings, 
which are the communication to 
many of one spirit. 

7. chd rovro.] Takes up the sen¬ 
tence after the long participial 
clauses. For this good news. 

dprt 7rapev\//fh/p£r, now we 
are comforted. Implying that 
the Epistle was written imme¬ 
diately after the return of Ti¬ 
mothy. 

itp’ xipiy.] In reference to you. 

£7ri -natTr] rrj arayKrj Kai S\i\pei 

Inver. 3. the Apostle spoke 
of a tribulation, which he had in 
common with the Thessalonians. 
That was not taken away, but 
only alleviated by the news of 
Timothy. To this he is here 
alluding, and not to his anxiety 
respecting the Thessalonians. “In 
all my trial and persecution I 
am comforted by your faith.” 

8. on i ’vv Jwyu ev, for now we 
live.'] The Apostle regards his 
affliction as a sort of death, from 


which he was roused to life by the 
news of Ids converts. Compare 
2 Cor. i. 8—11. 

rut’ refers to the change of 
of feeling occasioned by the ar¬ 
rival of Timothy. When he 
thought of the persecutions that 
surrounded him, and the possibi¬ 
lity of the falling off from the 
faith, he was as one “having the 
sentence of death in himself;” 
but now in their life he lives. 

9. yap.] For we thank God, 
that you do stand, yap express¬ 
ing the reason of what has gone 
before. This the Apostle implies 
in the question, “ For how can 
we thank God for you all, for 
all the joy with which we joy 
on your account in the presence 
of our God ? ” 

10. SEopEvoi] is not to be joined 
with xaipopei', but arises out of 
the idea of his love for them, ex¬ 
pressed in the preceding verse. 
The Apostle lives in his converts, 
he rejoices in their joy, he ex¬ 
ults before God to think of them. 
Only with this mingles the hu- 
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vcrTepijpaTa rrjs moreens vpcov f ai/Tos Se 6 9ebs Kal irarqp 11 
r/puv Kal 6 Kvpios rjpa>v ’ Irjcrovs Karevdvv at rrju 6 Sou rjpav 
Trpos vpas- vpas Se 6 Kvpios wKeovacrai /cat irepLO’crevcraL 12 
Trj ayaiTTj els aWrfXovs Kal els travTas, Kadanep Kal rjpels 
els vpas, eis to (TTrjpltjai. vptov ras /capStas apepmovs h> 13 


man feeling of a desire to see 
them again. 

iff£p£f7rfpi<T(roi/.] Not as a work 
of supererogation, but only ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

KaraprtffaL ra varcfnlpara. ' To 
fill up what was wanting. Com¬ 
pare Rom. i. 11. Nothing can 
be inferred from this, either 
one way or the other, on the 
duration of the Thessalonian 
community. The Apostle may 
or may not be referring to 
those special deficiencies of the 
Thessalonian Church which he 
has elsewhere indicated, their 
error about the dead, or their dis¬ 
order. 

civroc f£ o Sedc, now God 
Himself .!] May God himself 
guide me to you! ai/ros is said 
in opposition to the Apostle’s 
going there of himself, and the 
hindrances of Satan, which he 
had spoken of before. The 
thought of the Apostle rises na¬ 
turally to God, who can do all 
things; who, though he now seems 
cut off from them, can guide his 
way to them. 

12. But whether he grant me 
this request or not, may he make 
you to abound and increase in 
love. The Apostle has availed 
himself, however, of the transi¬ 
tive as well as intransitive sense 
of the two verbs, to give the 
thought another turn. “But may 
the Lord make you to abound and 
exceed in love to one another, 
and towards all, even as we do 


abound and exceed in love to 

1) 

you. 

Etc a’XXijXouc.] To one another 
your brother members of the 
Church. 

We wav-ac.] To mankind in 
general. 

13. Etc rd ornptstu] may be 
either taken as the end of what 
preceded, “ May the Lord ful¬ 
fil you with love to one another, 
to the end that he may establish 
you in holiness,” with which can 
be compared such passages as 
“ love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
Etc to orijoticu may belong to 
the form rather than to the 
meaning of the sentence. In 
other words, the Apostle with 
equal logical sequence might 
have said, “ May the Lord make 
you to abound in grace, to esta¬ 
blish your hearts,” or “ May God 
make you to abound in grace, so 
as to establish your hearts.” 

dptfiirTovs] is best taken with 
kv aytwovyij: an allusion to which 
latter word is contained in fierd 
iravTW tuiv dytivr. 

To what extent did the first 
Christians suffer persecution ? 
Much has been said of the tole¬ 
rant spirit of the Roman govern¬ 
ment inclined to let all religions 
sleep peacefully under the shadow 
of its wings. But it is one thing 
to tolerate existing religions, an¬ 
other to sanction a new one, and 
that too not seeking to insinuate 
itself privately, but openly pro¬ 
fessing as its object the conversion 
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n lacking in your faith? " Now our God and Father 
himself, and our Lord Jesus Christ direct our way 

12 unto you. And the Lord make you to increase and 
abound in love one toward another, and toward all men, 

13 even as we do toward you: to the end he may stablish 


of the world. Probably there has 
never been a civilised country 
in which such an attempt at pro- 
selytism would not have been at 
first met by persecution. Every 
page of the Acts of the Apostles 
is a picture of similar persecutions. 
And more remarkable than any 
part of the Acts is that narrative 
which St. Paul himself gives us 
of his own sufferings (2 Cor. 
xi. 23—33.), and which, amid 
many other reflections, suggests 
the thought, how small a part 
of his life has been preserved to 
us. 

From the state of Christianity 
in the time of Pliny or Tacitus, 
we can scarcely form an idea of 
its first difficulties. Everywhere 
it had to encounter the fierce 
spirit of fanaticism, wrought up 
in the Jew to its highest pitch, in 
the pagan just needing to be 
awakened. The Jews, the false 
brethren, the heretics, the heathen, 
were in league more or less openly, 
at one time or other, for its de¬ 
struction, All ages which have 
witnessed a revival of religious 
feeling, have witnessed also the 
outbreak of religious passions; 
the pure light of the one becomes 
the spark by which the other is 
kindled. Reasons of state some¬ 
times create a faint and distant 
suspicion of a new faith ; the feel¬ 
ings of the mass rise to over¬ 
whelm it. 

The Roman government may 
be said to have observed in gene¬ 


ral the same line respecting the 
first preachers of the Gospel, as 
would be observed in modern 
times ; that is to say, of matters 
of faith and opinion, as such, they 
hardly took account, except in so 
far as they endangered the safety 
of the government, or led to 
breaches of the public peace. It 
seemed idle to them to dispute 
about questions of the Jewish 
law in Roman courts of justice ; 
but they were not the less pre¬ 
pared to call to account those by 
whose supposed agency a whole 
city was in an uproar. Hence, 
when the really peaceable cha¬ 
racter of the Gospel was seen, 
the persecutions gradually ceased 
and revived only at a later period, 
when Christianity itself became a 
political power. 

Allowing for the difference of 
times and seasons, the feelings 
of the Roman governors were 
not altogether unlike those with 
which the followers of John Wes¬ 
leyan the last century, might have 
been regarded by the magistrates 
of an English town. And making 
still greater allowance for the 
malignity and depth of the pas¬ 
sions by which men were agi¬ 
tated as the old religions were 
breaking up, a parallel not less 
just might be drawn also between 
the feelings of the multitude. 
There was in both cases a kind 
of sympathy by which the lower 
class were attracted towards the 
the new teachers. Natural feel- 
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ayuocrvvT) epirpocrBev tov Oeov Kal iraTpb<s r)p.(bv eV rfj 
irapovcTLa tov KvpLov ■fjp.cov’IrjiTOv 1 pera navTaiv ra>v ayiatv 
avTov. [a pfjv.J 


1 Add xpttrroD. 


ing suggested that these men had 
come tor their good; they were 
grateful for the love shown of 
them, and for the ministration to 
their temporal wants. There was 
a time when it was said of the 
first believers, that they were in 
favour with all the people (Acts, 
ii. 47.), and that “ all men glori¬ 
fied God for that which was 
done” (iv. 21.). But at the preach¬ 
ing of Stephen the scene changes; 
the deep irreconcilable hostility 
of the two principles is beginning 
to be felt; “it is not peace, but a 
sword not “ I am come to fulfil 
the law,” but “ not one stone shall 
be left upon another.” 

The moment this was clearly 
perceived, not only would the far¬ 
sighted jealousy of chief priests 
and rulers be alarmed at the 
preaching of the Apostles; but 
the very instincts of the multitude 
itself would rise at them. More 
than anything that we have wit¬ 
nessed in modern times of reli¬ 
gious intolerance, would be the 
feeling against those who sought 
to relax the bond of circumcision 
as enemies to their country, their 
religion,and their God. But there 
was another aspect of the new 
religion, which served to bring 
home these feelings even yet more 
nearly. It was the disruption of 
the family. As our Lord foretold, 
the father was against the son, 
the son against the father, the 
mother-in-law against the daugh¬ 
ter-in-law, the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law. A 
new power had arisen in the 


world, which seemed to cut across 
and dissever natural affections. 
Consider what is implied in the 
words “of believing women not 
a few;” what animosities of pa¬ 
rents, and brethren, and hus¬ 
bands ! what hatreds, and fears, 
and jealousies! An unknown tie, 
closer than that of kindred, drew 
away the individuals of a family, 
and joined them to an external 
society. It was not only that 
they were members of another 
Church, or attendants on a sepa¬ 
rate worship. The difference went 
beyond this. In the daily inter¬ 
course of life, at every meal, the 
unbelieving brother or sister was 
conscious of the presence of the 
unclean. It was an injury not 
readily to be forgotten, or for¬ 
given its authors, than which in 
this world none could be greater. 
The fanatic priest, led on by every 
personal and religious motive—• 
the man of the world, caring for 
none of those things, but not the 
less resenting the intrusion on 
the peace of his home — the 
craftsman, fearing for his gains— 
the accursed multitude, know¬ 
ing not the law, but irritated 
at the very notion of this myste¬ 
rious society of such real though 
hidden strength—would all work 
together towards the overthrow 
of those who seemed to them to 
be turning upside down the poli¬ 
tical, religious, and social order 
of the world. 

These considerations, though 
based only on general principles 
of human nature, are necessary to 
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your hearts unblameable in holiness before our God and 
Father, God, our Father, at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ with all his saints. 


make us understand the under¬ 
current of the Apostolical history, 
as well as to form a just estimate 
of the question which we are con¬ 
sidering. The actual persecution 
of the Roman government was 
slight, but what may be termed 
the social persecution and the 
illegal violence employed towards 
the first disciples unceasing. “ Of 
the Jews five times received I forty 
stripes save one;” who would know 
or care what went on in the Jew¬ 
ish quarter of a great city? How 
precarious must have been their 
fate who, with the passions of 
men arrayed against them, had no 
protection from the law ! They 
were liable to be persecuted by 
the Jews, to suffer persecution as 
Jews, to arm the feelings of all 
nations against themselves as the 
professors of an unnational reli¬ 
gion. Little reflection is neces¬ 
sary to fill up the details of that 
image of peril, which the Apostle 
presents to us in all his Epistles. 
It is the same vision which is 
again presented to us in the Book 
of the Revelation, of the common 
tribulation of St. John and the 
Churches, of the sufferings that 
were to come upon the Church of 
Smyrna, of the faithfulness of 
Pergamos in the days when the 
martyr Antipas was slain, of the 
two witnesses, and of the souls 
beneath the altar, saying “ how 
long?” It is the same which re¬ 
appears in the earliest ecclesiasti¬ 
cal history, in the narrative of 
Hegesippus respecting James the 
Just. Except on some accidental 
occasion, such as the Neronian 
VOL. I. 


persecution, there is no reason to 
suppose that the power of Rome 
was systematically employed 
against the first disciples of the 
Apostles. But it does not diminish 
their sufferings, that they were 
the result of illegal violence, such 
as the tumults at Thessalonica, at 
Ephesus, or at Jerusalem. 

Ch. IV. The lesson which the 
Apostle has to teach the Thessa- 
lonians, does not admit of any 
great yariety of statement or par¬ 
ticularly of detail. It is a lesson 
which they have heard before, 
which they are now practising, 
and need otdy to practise more and 
more, which is summed up in one 
word—their sanctification ; that 
is to say, first, they are to abstain 
from fornication ; and as a re¬ 
medy for fornication, every man 
is to have his own wife. In 
purity of life they are to be un¬ 
like the Gentiles, not to defraud, 
or invade their brother’s right; 
For of all such offences the 
Lord is the avenger. God, who 
called them, called them not to 
lasciviousness, but to holiness. 
And, therefore, he who despises 
this precept, is a despiser, not of 
man, but of God who sanctifies us 
by his Holy Spirit; a violator, not 
of moral duties only, but of the 
first principle of Christian life. 

“ But respecting another part 
of Christian duty, love of the 
brethren, ye need not that I write 
to you. For ye yourselves have 
learned, not of me, but of God, 
to love one another. For ye not 
only know, but practise it to all 
the brethren that are in all Mace- 


F 
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Aombv 1 ow, aSeX< fioC, epeorcbpev vpas xal napaxaXovper 4 
er Kvptiii ’Irjaov, Ira 2 xa0b>s nape\d/3ere nap ’ rjpcbr ro 
nu>s See vpas nepinarelv teal apeaxeiv 0ea>, xadebs xal 
nepLiraTtLTf . 3 , Iva nepiaaevrjTe paXXov. otSaxt yap riras 2 
napayyeKlas iScoxapev vpir St a tow xvplov 'Irjaov. row to 3 
■yap coni' [to] 0£krjpa tow 0eov, 6 ayeaapos vpuir, 
ane)(ea0ai vpas an o ttj s nopvtLas, el Serai exaaror vpebr 4 
to eawTow o'/cewo? KTaadat ev ayeaapcv xal TLpfj, pr) er na- 5 


1 AourV. f Omit Tva. 

donia. But though you need not 
my urging, yet I beg of you to 
do it more and more, and (ouce 
more to repeat a former exhor¬ 
tation) to live in peace, and do 
your own business, that so ye may 
set a fair example to the heathen, 
and be lacking in no spiritual 
grace. 

“But as to those who have been 
taken from among you, do not let 
the thought of them be a source of 
disorder in your lives. In this too 
I would not have you to be like the 
heathen, who are without hope. 
For to us the remembrance of 
the dead is bound up with the 
thought of Christ; and as we be¬ 
lieve that He died and rose again, 
so those that are asleep in Christ 
will God bring with him. For 
hear the exposition of the whole 
matter as Christ has revealed 
it; we who survive at that day, 
will be after, rather than before 
the dead. For the Lord will Him¬ 
self descend from heaven with a 
shout, and the voice of the arch¬ 
angel and the trump of God. And 
first the dead in Christ will rise 
to be gathered to Him, and then 
we the living shall be caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air. 
And so shall we be ever with 
Him.” 

1. The MSS. vary between Xot- 


3 Omit KaSdu Hal nepnraTtirt. 

ir ov and to \onrov, “furthermore,” 
and “for what remains:” either 
marks a transition, more or less 
emphatic, from the personal to the 
hortatory portion of the Epistle. 
ouv connects the verse with the 
preceding mention of the ap¬ 
pearance of Christ, “ seeing then 
these things, we exhort you,” &c. 

epwTuifxe >■] which in classical 
Greek means only to ask ques¬ 
tions, has here the signification 
of request, entreat, as in Acts, x. 
48. and elsewhere. 

iv Kvpiu >.] Compare the note 
at i. 2. on this and similar 
expressions. St. Paul exhorts 
and prays them, as he does every¬ 
thing, in their common Lord in 
whom he and they are united in 
one spirit. “ We beseech you 
that, as ye have received from 
us, how ye ought to walk and 
please God, or by what manner of 
walk ye should please God as ye 
do walk, so ye may do more and 
more.” 

vai apiiTKeiv.] Although it is in¬ 
correct to say that kc d is like the 
Hebrew 1 taken for ut, yet the two 
ideas, irepnruTeiv Kui uptrrKtiv Stw, 
closely adhere to each other, and 
are equivalent to ro Trwg Tripitra- 
tovvtuc Set bfiug apitrKciv Tip 5ey. 

Iva] is aresumption of the former 
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4 FURTHERMORE then we beseech you, brethren, 
and exhort you by the Lord Jesus, that as ye received 
of us how ye ought to walk and to please God, even as 

2 ye do walk 1 that ye would abound more and more. For 
ye know what commandments we gave you by the Lord 

3 Jesus. For this is the will of God, your sanctifica- 

4 tion, that ye should abstain from fornication : that every 
one of you should know how to get himself his own 

5 vessel in sanctification and honour; not in the lust of 

1 Omit even as ye do walk. 


iva : the words xaOioc Kai we pnra- 
teIte 'iva irepitroEvrirE pdWor, may 
be regarded as a complimentary 
form for oilru 7r£p«rari/re. 

2. ciiiaTE yap, for yc know .] 
For ye know what ye did receive 
from us : the command that we 
gave you, not of ourselves, but 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. The Apostle goes on to a 
further explanation of what the 
precepts were. “For this that I 
am about to speak of, is what 
God wills—your sanctification.” 
This is further defined by the 
clause :—airiyEaQai vpdg eetto rpg 
nopt'E /as. Compare the decree of 
the Apostles and brethren at Jeru¬ 
salem, that the Gentiles should 
abstain “ from fornication and 
from things strangled and from 
blood.” The reason probably was 
in both cases the same ; the ex¬ 
treme difficulty that there was 
in heathen cities, in preserving 
purity of morals among the con¬ 
verts. See note at the end of the 
chapter. 

TO EEIVTOV CTKEVOQ KTciadai , to 

get his own vessel.'] It is doubted 
whether under the image of a 
vessel is meant “ the body ” or 
“ a wife.” The meaning of the 
word ktuoBcu, and the opposition 

f 


of eavrou to iropvEtaQ, and also to 
ttXeovekteIv tov aoeXipor, in ver. 6., 
is decidedly in favour of the 
latter interpretation. Compare 
1 Cor. vii. 2., for a similar op¬ 
position, Btci rag TropuEtac 

evairroc r >)v Eavrou yuvaiva E\ETtu. 

For the figure, compare 1 Peter, 
iii. 7. See also parallels in 
Schiittgen, which prove the com¬ 
mon Jewish use of rreevos for a 
wife. The exact force of the 
whole passage may be ex¬ 
pressed as follows:" — This is the 
will of God — your sanctifica¬ 
tion:” by this is meant, “your 
abstaining from fornication, your 
knowing how to live chastely in 
a married state.” This is opposed 
to verse 6., the general sense of 
which is “ not to covet another 
man’s wife.” Two difficulties oc¬ 
cur, however, in the attempt to 
disentangle the connexion. First, 
it might seem as if St. Paul was 
enjoining all men to marry. This, 
however, is modified by ver. 6. 
Every man is to have his own 
wife, rather than to defraud his 
neighbour. In other words, the 
precept is not absolute ; but re¬ 
lative to the sin of adultery and 
fornication. The second difficulty 
is the insertion of p>) ev rradei etu- 
2 
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6a intdvptas Kadanep Kal ra edvq to. p.r) elSora top Oeov, 
to p.T] vnepftatvetv Kal nXeoveKrelv iv t<3 npdypaTt tov 6 
a8 eX<f>ov avrov, Slotl IkSikos 1 Kvptos nepl navratv tovtqjv, 
Ka $(us Kal npoelnapev vp.1v Kal 8tep.apTvpdp.e6a. ov yap 7 
eKaXecrev fjpas 6 6eos inl aKaOapcria, aXX' iv aytacrpto. 
rotyapovv 6 a6eTtbv ovk avOpcunov dderel, aXXa rov 6eov 8 
top 2 StSovra avrov to nvevpa to dytov els vpas. 

Ilepl Be ttjs <f>tXa8eX<f>tas ov ypetav 3 eyopev ypdijietv 9 
vp.1v avTol yap vpels 6eo8tSaKTOt icrre els to ayanav 
dXX-qXovs' Kal yap notelre avro els ndvras robs d8eX<j)ovs 4 10 


Add 6. 2 «al S6vra rb nvevfia avrov . . efs finas. 8 €X fTe » 


1 Add rota. 


dufiias, in ver. 5., because it might 
be said, that though the heathen 
were distinguished from Chris¬ 
tians by immorality, they were 
not so by an abuse of the mar¬ 
riage-bed in particular. But the 
words, iv iradei imdupiag, though 
forming an antithesis to iv dyia- 
rrfju vat Tiprj, need not necessarily, 
when applied to the heathen, carry 
us back to vrdadcu to vklvoq. In 
ver. 5. these latter words are lost 
sight of and some general idea 
gathered from them, such as 
“living” iv iradti iirtOv^iiac. 

5. ph iv Tradu iiridvpiag, not in 
the lust of concupiscence .] By the 
word Ttctdoi i 9 implied the state of 
yielding to lust, the state in which 
lust becomes the reigning prin¬ 
ciple. 

6 . to pn vKzpGaivziv] is a fur¬ 
ther resumption and definition of 
ver. 4. The article only gives 
the clause a substantive, instead 
of an infinitive form as above, o 
dymapdg iipuiv, which, though a 
substantive, stands in apposition 
with ani\t<rdai. 

Another aspect is thus present¬ 
ed to us of sins of the flesh ; the 


wrong done to our neighbour. It 
is not necessary to suppose that 
any idea of unchastity is con¬ 
veyed by the term rXcovecreiv, any 
more than in the tenth command¬ 
ment, “ Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s wife.” The meaning 
exclusively arises from the con¬ 
nexion and application of the word. 

iv rip wpaypan, not for 'iv tivi, 
nor for iv tovtui tq> irpaypan, but 
simply, in the matter, i. e. of which 
we are speaking, as elsewhere, 
without a distinct antecedent. 
As similarly wanting in a precise 
antecedent, compare, iii. 3., iv 
rule $\i\pztjiv tuvtcuc, and just 
below, wept 7 tuvtwv tovtwv. Al¬ 
though iv rip Trpdypart is not put, 
usu modesto, for concubitu, yet it 
is probable that the obscurity of 
the passage arises partly from the 
decency in which the Apostle 
clothes it. The expression occurs 
again 2 Cor. vii. 11 . 

wepi 7r avrivv tovtwv, about all 
these things.'] That is, all the dif¬ 
ferent sins of uncleanness. 

KUI 7 rpo£iVapE)'.] cal = too, 
moreover; as moreover we told 
you, and, I may say, in still 
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concupiscence, even as the Gentiles which know not 
c God: that no man go beyond and defraud his brother 
in the matter: because that the Lord is the avenger 
of all these things, as we also forewarned you and testified. 
7 For God called us not unto uncleanness, but in sancti- 
s fication. He therefore that despiseth, despiseth not 
man, but God, who 1 giveth unto you his holy Spirit. 

9 But as touching brotherly love 2 we need not to write 
unto you: for ye yourselves are taught of God to 

10 love one another. And indeed ye do it toward all the 

> Who hath also given unto us. * Ye need not that I write. 

stronger language testified to despises not man but God, who, 
you. Compare npocXiyoptv, iii. 4. gives to you his Holy Spirit. 

7. ini aKadapaitj, for God Compare iii. 13. The latter 
calls us not to unclectness.'] Com- words, tov SiSovra, are a repeti- 
pare in' iXevOtpitf erAi'/fij/rf, Gal. tion of the reason conveyed by 
v. 13. The proposition ini in icdXctrtv. They serve to heighten 
such expressions wavers between the heinousness of the sin, and 
the senses of object and condi- at the same time suggest why it 
tion. iv signifies the state in was unnatural that the Thessalo- 
which men are called (compare nians should commit it. 

Gal. i. 6.), or which results from 9. But (to turn to another 
theircalling. It often happens that subject) concerning love to the 
modes of thought vary without brethren, I have no need to write 
corresponding variations of mean- to you; for that is a lesson ye 
ing ; the same Christian grace already know, being taught of 
may be represented indifferently God himself to the end that ye 
as a condition, or an object, or a love one another, 
state, or a result. There is no The meaning is not simply, 
need, therefore, to make an an- “ I need not teach you, for God 
tithesis between ini and iv, the himself teaches you but I need 
inversion of which would not not teach you, for God teaches 
have involved any change in the you effectually. The rhetorical 
sense. The appearance of anti- turn “ I have no need” is dia¬ 
thesis arises, partly from the love racteristic of the Apostle. Comp, 
of variety natural to all lan- v. 12.; 2 Cor. ix. l.j Philemon, 
guage, partly from an awkward- 19. eig implies at once result 
ness in the use of language, in and object: “ For ye give the 
a late and rhetorical age, by a best evidence of having learnt 
writer who was imperfectly mas- it by your actions towards all 
ter of it. the brethren in all Macedonia. 

8 . Tocyapovv v ddtrwv, there- voitire, not in word only, but 
fore the despiser (that is of the ye do acts of love, avrd, sc. to 
commands which have preceded) d■yenri/.v. 

k 3 
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iv o\t) rrj MaKedovia. napaKaXovpev Se vpds, aSeX^ot, 
TrepicrcreveLv paWov Kal <jn\oTLpei.(r6ai rjcrir^d^eLV Kal 11 
npaircreiv ra TSia Kal epya^ecrdau rats 1 yepcrlv vpmv, Kadcos 
vpiv naprjyyelXapev, Iva TrepnraTTjTe evcrx^povois npbs 12 
tovs e£a > Kal ppSevos ypeiav ex 7 ) 76 - 

Ov deXopev' 2 Se vpas dyvoelv, aSe\(f)oI, nepl toiv Koipo)- 13 
pevcuv 3 , Iva pr) \virrjcr6e KaOds Kal ol XolttoI ol pr/ e^ovres 


1 Add i5/air. 3 9 KeKoifirifieywp. 


10 . TrapatcaXovpev £t\ but we 
beseech you .] The most conve¬ 
nient way of taking these words is 
to separate them from what has 
preceded and connect them with 
what follows: — “ But we beseech 
you, brethren, to increase more 
and more and make quietness the 
object of your ambition.” irepia- 
crtvup may refer to brotherly love, 
hut is not necessarily confined 
to it. 

11. tpiXonpelodai !)Tv\a Z,eiv, 
k. r. X.] These words derive their 
chief illustration from the Second 
Epistle. From both together we 
infer that the Church had fallen 
into disorder, and that some of its 
members had given up their 
daily occupations. This disorder 
may very probably have arisen 
from an expectation of the im¬ 
mediate coming of Christ. See 
note at the end of the chapter. 
Supposing this to be the case, a 
thread of connexion is supplied 
with the new subject, which sug¬ 
gests itself to the Apostle's mind 
at v. 13. The Thessalonians are 
excited and unsettled, and one 
of the causes of their unsettle¬ 
ment is the state of the dead. 

12. tva Trtpi7rarfjre eva^rjpoyi ac] 
is a counsel of prudence rather 
than brotherly love. Comp. Col. 
iv. 5.; 1 Tim. iii. 7.; 1 Cor. xiv. 
24. It is characteristic of St. 


Paul to ask, “ What will the 
Gentiles say of us?” a part of 
the Christian prudence, which 
was one of the great features of 
his life. 

cal prjSeeoc ‘xpttav pi)~ 

civoq is here the neuter. These 
words supply a further reason for 
their working diligently, “ that 
they might not be in want.” 

13. The Apostle passes on 
with a formula that he employs 
elsewhere (ov SeXopev Se vpas 
tiyvus'iv, uceXipot), to a new subject, 
the state of the departed. The 
train of thought may possibly 
have been suggested by the pre¬ 
vious exhortation to be diligent 
in their daily occupations, the 
missing link being that their oc¬ 
cupations had been interrupted by 
the expectation of the coming of 
Christ. It may also have been 
a reply to an inquiry, or may have 
originated in the Apostle hear¬ 
ing of the anxiety of the converts, 
who found that a gloom was cast 
upon their faith in Christ, by the 
death of some one of their num¬ 
ber. Their sadness was not as to 
whether or not there was a future 
state, but whether those who 
were already dead should parti¬ 
cipate in the coming reign of 
Christ. To the Jew of old, death 
seemed sad, because it took men 
away from the presence of God. 
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brethren which are in all Macedonia: but we beseech 

n you, brethren, to increase more and more; and to 
study to be quiet, and do your own business, and work 

12 with your 1 hands, as we commanded you ; that ye may 
walk honestly towards them that are without, and may 
have lack of nothing. 

13 But we 2 would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, 
concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, 

14 even as the others which have no hope. For if Ave 


1 Add own. 

Yet more sad must it have ap¬ 
peared to the uninstructed mind 
of the first converts, because it 
took them away in the very hour 
when it seemed good to live, 
“waiting for the Son from hea¬ 
ven.” 

Ou $t\nfjiev ft Uftac ayrotlr.] 

Comp, Rom. i. 13.; xi.25.; 1 Cor. 
x. 1.; xii. i.; 2 Cor. i. 8., in which 
passages it is used to give em¬ 
phasis to the subject which the 
Apostle is introducing. 

k«0wc sat cl \ot7rot , as the 
others.'] The heathen, as in 
Ephesians, ii. 3. 

It would be easy to multiply 
quotations from classical writers 
in illustration of this expression, 
like the words of Theocritus, 
Idyll, iv. 42., tv ^woltriv, 

a i tX7T (arm ft Sai'diTtg ’ or the 
mournful strain of Catullus, v. 4., 
“ Soles oceidere et redire possent. 
Nohis quum semel occidit brevis 
lux nox est perpetua una dor- 
mienda;” or the life-like touch 
of Lucretius, iii. 942., “ Nec quis- 
quam expergitus exstat, frigida 
quem semel est vitai pausa se- 
cuta;” or the sad complaints of 
Cicero and Quintilian over the 
loss of their children; or the 
dreary hope of an immortality of 


2 I. 

fame in Tacitus or Thucydides. 
The language of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, though more religious, is in 
many passages hardly more cheer¬ 
ing : “ The living, the living, he 
shall praise thee. What profit is 
there in the grave ? Shall they 
that go down into the pit, declare 
thy truth ?” 

A future state, it has been said, 
was discovered by tho ancient 
world, like theCopernican system, 
as one guess among many. Rather 
say it was a shadow, a thought, 
a hope, a poetical fancy, to which 
the traditions of ages had given 
a sort of reality. It would be 
idle to talk of it as a subject of 
belief. That the mythology which 
had lost its hold on this world, 
should have retained it in refer¬ 
ence to the shadowy forms of 
another, would be, indeed, in¬ 
credible. Even Socrates knew 
not whether he was laughing at 
himself and others, in speaking 
of a world to come and of the 
souls of just men made perfect 
(Phatdo, 64.). And, if we argue 
from the analogy of human na¬ 
ture among ourselves, there is 
no reason to think that any na¬ 
tural terror would make itself a 
consolation. All men are re- 
4 
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ikmSa. el yap marevopev on ’Irjaovs anedavev Kal 14 
avearr), ourais Kal 6 deos tovs Koiprjdevras Sta tov ’Ir/aov 
a£ei avv aura, rouro yap vp.lv keyopev iv koyeo Kvplov, 15 
on 7]pels ol tfovres ol nepikeinopevoi els ttjv irapovalav tov 
Kvplov ou pr) (fjdaacopev rous KOiprjdevras, on auros 6 16 
KvpLOS iv Kekevapan, iv (fxovfj apyayyikov Kal iv aakniyyi. 


signed to death ; they sorrow in¬ 
deed, hut not for themselves, but 
for the loss of friends or children. 

14. The connexion may he 
traced as follows :—“ I would not 
have you sorrow for the dead, for 
they are one with Christ ; and as 
they are dead with him, shall 
also rise with him.” Compare 
Rom. viii. 11. 

ei yc ip r, for if toe 

believe .] In the apodosis, we ex¬ 
pect Kal TtlOTtVHV Sf.l 071. The 
Apostle has shortened the ex¬ 
pression. 

6 -Sedc.] He that raised up 
Christ from the dead. 

Sid roil IrjiroD.] Not the mar¬ 
tyrs, as the Apostle is here 
speaking of the whole communion 
of the dead, as in the verse that 
follows of the whole communion 
of the living : nor will the order 
of the words allow us to connect 
them with iiltt. The only re¬ 
maining mode is to take Sid for iv, 
those that are asleep in Christ. 

a£ci o' vi 1 avrw.j The dead are 
already risen, and will reappear 
with Christ at his reappearance. 

15. rouro yap ipiv.] The Apo¬ 
stle adds emphatically: —“ And 
this I say to you not of myself) 
but by the word of Christ.’ It has 
been asked respecting this passage, 
as well as in reference to 1 Cor. 
vii. 10., whether St. Paul is re¬ 
ferring to some special saying of 
our Lord on these subjects, i. e. 
resurrection and divorce, or to a 


revelation which he had received 
from Him. Neither of the pas¬ 
sages supposed to be alluded to 
(Matt. xxiv. 31., or John, v. 25.) 
is sufficiently near in sense to 
make it safe for us to identify 
them ; while a strong negative 
argument may be urged on the 
other side, from the fact of no other 
quotations in St. Paul’s writings 
being apparently derived from 
our canonical Gospels. It may 
be further adduced as an argu¬ 
ment in favour of the supposition 
that St. Paul is referring to actual 
words of Christ, that he nowhere 
speaks of any special truths or 
doctrines as imparted to himself. 
When he uses the expression, 
“ not I, but the Lord,” 1 Cor. vii. 
12., be is speaking of matters of 
discipline, not of doctrine. 

The question suggests a wider 
one, which is equally incapable 
of receiving a precise answer : — 
“ What did St. Paul know of the 
life of Christ ? ” Two passages 
only throw any considerable light 
on this subject. First, 1 Cor. xv. 
3—10., in which the Apostle 
describes himself, not only as 
preaching to the Corinthians the 
doctrine of the resurrection of 
Christ, but as dwelling on the mi¬ 
nute circumstances which attested 
it. Had he told them in like man¬ 
ner of other events in the life of 
Christ? Had the parables and 
discourses of Christ interwoven 
themselves in his teaching ? 
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believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. 
15 For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that 
we which are alive and remain unto the coming of the 
le Lord shall not prevent them which sleep; because the 
Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 


Were the miracles of Christ a 
witness to which he appealed? 

It is instructive to put these 
questions, even though they re¬ 
main without an answer. St. Paul 
must have known numberless 
persons who had followed the 
footsteps of the Lord on earth; 
and yet the only memorial which 
he has preserved is the short 
fragment, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” which 
forms the second of the two quo¬ 
tations alluded to above (Acts, 
xx. 35. Compare 1 Tim. vi. 13.; 
the mention of the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, in 1 Cor. xi. 
24. j also Phil. ii. 7., 2 Cor. viii. 9.). 
Had all the things that were 
known of Christ in the days of the 
Apostle been written down, “the 
world itself,” it might be said, 
would hardly have contained “the 
books that should be written;” and 
yet, as far as we can trace, it was 
not the sayings or .events of the 
life of Christ, but the witness of 
the Old Testament prophets, that 
formed the larger part of St. Paul’s 
teaching, the “external” evidence 
by which he supported, in himself 
and others, the inward and living 
sense of union with Christ, the 
medium through which he preach¬ 
ed “ Christ crucified.” 

on ilju.1t; oi t, Courtt;. ] Is St, 
Paul speaking here of his own 
generation only ? or are the 
living at a particular time put 
for the living in general, these 


being spoken of in the first per¬ 
son by way of contrast with the 
dead from whom they are parted ? 
In 1 Cor. xv. 51., if we adopt 
Lachmann’s reading, the Apostle 
seems to number himself, not 
among the living, but among the 
dead, at the coming of Christ. 
The mode of thought in the pre¬ 
sent passage is not precisely 
similar, but yet not entirely dif¬ 
ferent. We may consider i/prlc 
oi £i5i'7£c as a figure of the living 
in general, just as oi Kotpiificroi, 
though primarily referring to the 
dead in the Thessalonian Church, 
is also put for the dead in gene¬ 
ral. It is nevertheless true, that 
the words imply the immediate 
expectation of Christ’s coming. 
The Apostle could not have said 
“ we,” if he had had a distinct 
perception that the coming of 
Christ was still far distant. 

ov jit) (pHatTto/jEy, shall not pt'C- 
vent.~\ i. e. shall not leave behind 
those that are asleep. 

16. on avrog v Kupiog^ a vrog is 
added to give dignity to the 
coming of Christ. “ The Lord 
himself.” 

Kc\cv<r/jart] with a cry of com¬ 
mand, as of a general to his host. 
The words kv (jtwyfj apxayyeXov 
and tv oakmyyL $eou are added 
as an epexegesis to express the 
mode of giving the command. As 
in the Old Testament, the Lord 
was to come surrounded by his 
saints, with the archangel as the 
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Oeov KaTafiijcreTai an ovpavov, Kal ol veKpol iv xpicrTip 
avacTTTjiTovTai npwrov, enema fjpels ol £a>vre<5 ol nepikei- 17 
7 ropevoc apa crvv avrol s dpnayqaopeOa iv ve<jiikai<; ets 
andurr/criv rot) Kvplov els dip a, Kal ovtcus navrore crvv 
Kvp'uo icropeOa. more napaKakelre dkkijkovs iv rots koyoc s is 
tovto is. 


captain of his host, and the sound 
of the trumpet as on Mount Si¬ 
nai. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 52.; 
Matt. xxiv. 42. j Jude, 14.; where 
the word ap\ayye\os also occurs. 

cat oi rtepoi i r yjnarip, and the 
dead in Ch rist. ] Here, as in 1 Cor. 
xv., the Apostle confines himself 
to the resurrection of the just. 
He does not carry on his thoughts 
to the question what destiny was 
to ho reserved for the wicked, 
still less to the further question, 
what was to become of the mul¬ 
titude of the heathen. The first 
act of the last drama, vpHrov, is 


the resurrection of the dead who 
are to meet Christ; the second, 
the gathering to them of the in¬ 
habitants of the earth. 

Where the things of which we 
are speaking, are such as eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive, which can only 
be expressed in figures of speech 
and types of the Old Testament, 
it is vain to attempt to define 
exactly the meaning of particular 
words, or to fill up the figures 
by which the general meaning is 
conveyed. Such an attempt is 
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with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of 
i7 God: and the dead in Christ shall rise first: then we 
which are alive and remain shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: 
is and so shall we ever be with the Lord. . Wherefore 
comfort one another with these words. 


like painting a picture of the 
scenes in the Apocalypse, which, 
the moment they are brought to¬ 
gether, are seen to have a pro¬ 
phetic and symbolical meaning, 
not an artistic unity. 

17. els Tuvaipa, into the air."] The 
Apostle speaks not of the earth, 
or of the heaven, as the scene of 
this first meeting of the living 
and the dead with their common 
Lord and with each other, hut 
of the mid-air. Interpreters go 
on to ask if he supposed the air 
to be the abiding-scat of Christ’s 


kingdom. Is not this a question 
about the propriety of figures of 
speech ? Yet admitting that we 
are discussing the shadows of 
those things, and not the very 
things themselves, it agrees bet¬ 
ter with the Apostle’s usual lan¬ 
guage to regard heaven as the 
final and everlasting home of 
Christians, while on the other 
hand the air is appropriated to 
the powers of evil (Eph. ii. 2.). 

icat oilrwc] “ and thus after we 
have once met the Lord, shall we 
ever be with the Lord.” 
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EVILS IN THE CHURCH OF THE 
APOSTOLICAL AGE. 


Were we, with the view of forming a judgment of the moral state 
of the early Church, to examine the subjects of rebuke most fre¬ 
quently referred to by the Apostle, these would be found to range 
themselves under four heads: — first, licentiousness; secondly, dis¬ 
order ; thirdly, scruples of conscience; fourthly, strifes about doctrine 
and teachers. The consideration of these four subjects, the two 
former falling in with the argument of the Epistle to the Tliessa- 
lonians, the two latter more closely connected with the Romans and 
the Galatians, will give what may be termed the darker side of the 
primitive Church. 

1. Licentiousness was the besetting sin of the Roman world. Ex¬ 
cept by a miracle, it was impossible that the new converts could be 
at once and wholly freed from it. It lingered in the flesh when the 
spirit had cast it off. It had interwoven itself in the pagan religions; 
and, if we may believe the writings of adversaries, was ever reap¬ 
pearing on the confines of the Church in the earliest heresies. Even 
within the pale of the Church, it might assume the form of a mystic 
Christianity. The very ecstasy of conversion would often lead to 
a reaction. Nothing is more natural than that in a licentious city, 
like Corinth or Ephesus, those who were impressed by St. Paul’s 
teaching should have gone their way, and returned to their former 
life. In this case it would seldom happen that they apostatized 
into the ranks of the heathen : the same impulse which led them to 
the Gospel, would lead them also to bridge the gulf which separated 
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them from its purer morality. Many may have sinned and repented 
again and again, unable to stand themselves in the general corruption, 
yet unable to cast aside utterly the image of innocence and goodness 
which the Apostle had set before them. There were those, again, 
who consciously sought to lead the double life, and imagined them¬ 
selves to have found in licentiousness the true freedom of the Gospel. 

The tone which the Apostle adopts respecting sins of the flesh, 
differs in many ways from the manner of speaking of them among 
moralists of modern times. He says nothing of the poison which 
they infuse into society, or the consequences to the individual him¬ 
self. It is not in this way that moral evils are presented to us in 
Scripture. Neither does he appeal to public opinion as condemning 
them, or dwell on the ruin involved in them to one half of the human 
race. True and forcible as these aspects of such sins are, they are 
the result of modern reflection, not the first instincts of reason and 
conscience. They strengthen the moral principles of mankind, but 
arc not of a kind to touch the individual soul. They are a good 
defence for the existing order of society; but they will not purify 
the nature of man, or extinguish the flames cf lust. 

Moral evils in the New Testament are always spoken of as 
spiritual. They corrupt the soul; they defile the temple of the Holy 
Ghost ; they cut men off from the body of Christ. Of morality, as 
distinct from religion, there is. hardly a trace in the Epistles of 
St. Paul. What he seeks to penetrate is the inward nature of sin, 
not its outward effects. Even its consequences in another state 
of being are but slightly touched upon, in comparison with that living 
death which itself is. It is not merely a vice or crime, or even an 
offence against the law of God, to be punished here or hereafter. It 
is more than this. It is what men feel within, not what they observe 
without them ; not what shall be, but what is; a terrible conscious¬ 
ness, a mystery of iniquity, a communion with unseen powers of 
evil. 

All sin is spoken of in the Epistles of St. Paul, as rooted in human 
nature, and quickened by the consciousness of law ; but especially is 
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this the case with the sin which is more than any other the type 
of sin in general — fornication. It is, in a peculiar sense, the sin 
of the flesh, with which the very idea of the corruption of the flesh is 
closely connected, just as, in 1 Thess. iv. 3, the idea of holiness is 
regarded as almost equivalent to abstinence from the commission of 
it. It is a sin against a man’s own body, distinguished from all 
other sins by its personal and individual nature. No other is at the 
same time so gross and so insidious; no other partakes so much of 
the slavery of sin. As marriage is the type of the communion of 
Christ and his Church, as the body is the member of Christ, 60 the 
sin of fornication is a strange and mysterious union with evil. 

But although such is the tone of the Apostle, there is no violence 
to human nature in his commands respecting it. He knew how 
easily extremes meet, how hard it is for asceticism to make clean that 
which is within, how quickly it might itself pass into its opposite. 
Nothing can be more different from the spirit of early ecclesiastical 
history on this subject, than the moderation of St. Paul. The 
remedy for sin is not celibacy, but marriage. Even second marriages 
are, for the prevention of sin, to be encouraged. In the same spirit 
is his treatment of the incestuous person. He had committed a sin 
not even named among the GentileB, for which he was to be 
delivered unto Satan, for which all the Church should humble them¬ 
selves ; yet upon his true repentance, no ban is to separate him from 
the rest of the brethren, no doom of endless penance is recorded 
against him. Whatever might have been the enormity of his offence, 
he was to be forgiven, as in heaven, so on earth. 

The manner in which the Corinthian Church are described as 
regarding this offence before the Apostle’s rebuke to them, no less 
than the lenient sentence of the Apostle himself afterwards, as well 
as his constant admonitions on the same subject in all his Epistles, 
must be regarded as indications of the state of morality among the 
first converts. Above all other things, the Apostle insisted on purity 
as the first note of the Christian character; and yet the very ear¬ 
nestness and frequency of his warnings show that he is speaking, 
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not of a sin hardly named among saints, but of one the victory over 
which was the greatest and most difficult triumph of the cross of 
Christ. 

2. It is hard to resist the impression which naturally arises in 
our minds, that the early Church was without spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing ; as it were, a bride adorned for her husband, the 
type of Christian purity, the model of Apostolical order. The real 
image is marred with human frailty; its evils, perhaps, arising more 
from this cause than any other, that in its commencement it was a 
kingdom not of this world ; in other words, it had no political ex¬ 
istence or legal support; hence there is no evil more frequently 
referred to in the Epistles than disorder. 

This spirit of disorder was manifested in various ways. In the 
Church of Corinth, the communion of the Lord’s Supper was admi¬ 
nistered so as to he a scandal; “ one was hungry, and another was 
drunken.” There was as yet no rite or custom to which all con¬ 
formed. In the same Church, the spiritual gifts were manifested 
without rule or order. It seemed as if God was not the author of 
peace, but of confusion. All spoke together, men and women, ap¬ 
parently without distinction, singing, praying, teaching, uttering 
words unintelligible to the rest, with no regular succession or 
subordination (1 Cor. xiv.). The scene in their assemblies was 
such, that if an unbeliever had come in, he would have said they 
were mad. 

Evils of this kind in a great measure arose from the absence of 
Church authority. Even the Apostle himself persuades more often 
than commands, and often uses language which implies a sort of 
hesitation whether his rule would be acknowledged or not. The 
diverse offices, the figure of the members and the body, do not refer 
to what was, but to what ought to be, to an ideal of harmonious life 
and action, which the Apostle holds up before them, which in practice 
was far from being realized. The Church was not organized, but 
was in process of organization. Its only punishment was excommu¬ 
nication, which, as in modern so in primitive times, could not be 
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enforced against the wishes of the majority. In two cases only are 
members of the Church “ delivered unto Satan ” (1 Cor. v. 5.; 1 Tim. 
i. 20.). It was a moral and spiritual, not a legal control that was 
exercised. Hence the frequent admonitions given, doubtless, be¬ 
cause they were needed: “ Obey them that have the rule over you.” 

A second kind of disorder arose from unsettlement of mind Of 
such unsettlement, we find traces in the levity and vanity of the 
Corinthians; in the fickleness with which the Galatians left St. Paul 
for the false teachers ; almost, may we not say ? in the very passion 
with which the Apostle addresses them ; above all, in the case of the 
Thessalonians. How few among all the converts, were there capable 
of truly discerning their relation to the world around! or of sup¬ 
porting themselves alone when the fervour of conversion had passed 
away and the Apostle was no longer present with them I They had 
entered into a state so different from that of their fellow-men, that it 
might well be termed supernatural. The ordinary experience of men 
was no longer their guide. They left their daily employments. The 
great change which they felt within, seemed to' extend itself without 
and involve the world in its shadow. So “ palpable to sense ” was 
the vision of Christ’s coming again, that their only fear or doubt was 
how the departed would have a share in it. No religious belief 
could be more unsettling than this: that to-day, or to-morrow, or 
the third day, before the sun set or the dawn arose, the sign of the 
Son of man might appear in the clouds of heaven. It was not 
possible to take thought for the morrow, to study to be quiet and get 
their own living, when men hardly expected the morrow. Death 
comes to individuals now, as nature prepares them for it; but the 
immediate expectation of Christ’s coming is out of the course of 
nature. Young and old alike look for it. It is a resurrection of the 
world itself, and implies a corresponding revolution in the thoughts, 
feelings, and purposes of men. 

A third kind of disorder may have arisen from the same causes, 
but seems to have assumed another character. As among the Jews, 
so among the first Christians, these were those who needed to be 
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perpetually reminded, that the powers that he were ordained of 
God. The heathen converts could not at once lay aside the licen¬ 
tiousness of manners amid which they had been brought up; no 
more could the Jewish converts give up their aspirations, that at this 
time “the kingdom was to be restored to Israel,” which had perhaps 
been in some cases their first attraction to the Gospel. A com¬ 
munity springing up in Palestine under the dominion of the Homans, 
could not be expected exactly to draw the line between the things 
that were Caesar's and the things that were God’s, or to understand in 
what sense “ the children were free,” in what sense it was neverthe¬ 
less their duty to pay tribute. The frequent exhortations to obey 
magistrates, are a proof at once of the tendency to rebellion, and 
of the energy with which the Apostles set themselves against it. 

3. The third head of our inquiry related to scruples of conscience, 
which were chiefly of two kinds ; regarding either the observance of 
days, or the eating with unclean or unbelievers. Were they, or were 
they not, to observe the Jewish Sabbath, or new moon, or passover ? 
Such questions as these are not to be considered the fancies or opinions 
of individuals; but, as mankind are quick enough to discover, involve 
general principles, and are but the outward signs of some deep and 
radical difference. In the question of the observance of Jewish 
feasts, and still more in the question of going in unto men uncir¬ 
cumcised and eating with them, was implied the whole question of 
the relation of the disciple of Christ to the Jew, just as the question 
of sitting at meat in the idol’s temple, was the question of the relation 
of the disciple of Christ to the Gentile. Was the Christian to 
preserve his caste, and remain within the pale of Judaism ? Was he 
in his daily life to carry his religious scruples so far as to exclude 
himself from the social life of the heathen world ? How much 
prudence and liberty and charity was necessary for the solution of 
such difficulties ? 

Freedom is the key-note of the Gospel, as preached by St. Paul. 
“ All things are lawful.” “ There is no distinction of Jew or Greek, 
barbarian or Scythian, bond or free.” “Let no man judge you of 
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a new moon or a Sabbath.” “ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.” And yet, if we go back to its origin, the Christian 
Church was born into the world marked and diversified with the 
features of the religions that had preceded it, bound within the 
curtains of the tabernacle, coloured with Oriental opinions that 
refused to be washed out of the minds of men. The scruples of 
individuals are but indications of the elements out of which the 
Church was composed. There were narrow paths in which men 
walked, customs which clung to them long after the reason of them 
had ceased, observances which they were unable to give up, though 
conscience and reason alike disowned them, which were based on 
the traditions of half the world, and could not be relinquished, 
however alien to the spirit of the Gospel. Slowly and gradually, as 
Christianity itself became more spread, these remnants of Judaism or 
Orientalism disappeared, and the spirit which had been taught from 
the beginning, made itself felt in the hearts of men and in the insti¬ 
tutions of the Church. 

4. The heresies of the Apostolical age are a subject too wide 
for illustration in a note. We shall attempt no more than to bring 
together the names and heads of opinion which occur in Scripture, 
with the view of completing the preceding sketch. 

There was the party of Peter and of Paul, of the circumcision and of 
the uncircumcision. There were those who knew Christ according 
to the flesh ; those who, like St. Paul, knew him only as revealed 
within. There were others who, after casting aside circumcision, 
were still struggling between the old dispensation and the new. 
There were those who never went beyond the baptism of John ; 
others, again, to whom the Gospel of Christ clothed itself in Alex¬ 
andrian language. There were prophets, speakers with tongues, 
discerners of spirits, interpreters of tongues. There were those who 
looked daily for the coming of Christ; others who said that the 
Resurrection was passed already. There were seekers after know¬ 
ledge, falsely eo called; worshippers of angels, intruders into things 
they had not seen. There were those who maintained an Oriental 
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asceticism in their lives, “ forbidding to marry, commanding to 
abstain from meats.” There was the doctrine of the Nicolaitans, the 
synagogue of Satan, who “said that they were Jews and are not,” 
“the woman Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetess.” There were 
wild heretics, “ many anti-Christs,” “ grievous wolves, entering into 
the fold,” apostasy of whole churches at once. There were mingled 
anarchy and licentiousness, “filthy dreamers, despising dominion, 
speaking evil of dignities,” of whom no language is too strong for 
St. Paul or St. John to use, though they seem to have been se¬ 
parated by no definite line from the Church itself. There were 
fainter contrasts, too, of those who agreed in the unity of the same 
spirit, aspects and points of view, as we term them, of faith and 
works, of the Epistle to the Romans and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

How this outline is to bo filled up must for ever remain, in a great 
degree, matter of speculation. Yet there is not a single trait here 
mentioned, which does not rc-appear in the second century, cither 
within the Church or without it, more or less prominent as favoured 
by circumstances or the reverse. The beginning of Ebionitism, 
Sabaism, Gnosticism, Montanism, Alexandrianism, Orientalism, and 
of the wild licentiousness which marked the course of several of them, 
are all discernible in the Apostolical age. They would be more cor¬ 
rectly regarded, not as offshoots of Christianity, but as the soil in 
which it arose. Some of them seem to acquire a temporary principle 
of life, and to grow up parallel with the Church itself. As opinions 
and tendencies of the human mind, many linger among us to the 
present day. Only after the destruction of Jerusalem, with the 
spread of the Gospel over the world, as the spirit of the East moves 
towards the West, Judaism fades and dies away, to rise again, as 
some hold, in the glorified form of a mediaeval Church. 

Such is the reverse side of the picture of the Apostolical age ; 
what proportions we should give to each feature it is impossible to 
determine. We need not infer that all Churches were in the same 
disorder as Corinth and Galatia; nor can we say how far the more 
flagrant evils were tamely submitted to by the Church itself. There 
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was much of good that we can never know ; much also of evil. 
And perhaps the general lesson which we gather from the preceding 
considerations is, not that the state of the primitive Church was 
better or worse than our first thoughts would have suggested, but 
that its state was one in which good and evil exercised a more vital 
power, were more subtly intermingled with, and more easily passed 
into each other. All things were coming to the birth, some in one 
way, some in another. The supports of custom, of opinion, of tradi¬ 
tion, had given away ; human nature was, as it were, thrown upon 
itself and the guidance of the spirit of God. There were as many 
diversities of human character in the world then as now ; more 
strange influences of religion and race than have ever since met in 
one ; a far greater yearning of the human intellect to solve the 
problems of existence. There was no settled principle of morality 
independent of, and above religious convictions. All these causes 
are sufficient to account for the diversities of opinion or practice, as 
well as for the extremes which met in the bosom of the primitive 
Church. 
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Tlepl Se to) v ^ popup Kal tup Kaipup, aSeXrf>oi, ov ^peiau 5 
e^ere vplp ypd(j>ecrdaL' avToi ydp d.Kpi/3u' > otSare on 2 
Tjpipa. Kvpiov cl) 9 KXeTTTTj 9 eV vvktl ovt 0)9 ZpyeTai. otclv 3 
[Se 1 ] Xeyuaw Elp-qprj Kal dcr<f>dXeia, Tore al<j>pC S109 avrot 9 
€<j)LCTT0.T0.L oXeOpos ucrnep 7) uSlp Trj ip yacrrpl iyovcrrj, Kal 
ov p r) iK<f>vyo)<TLP. vpel<i Se, aSeX(j)OL, ovk ecrre o' cr/coret, 4 


7 a ?‘ 


The Apostle had been speaking 
of the coming of Christ in the 
clouds of heaven. The question 
would naturally arise in the minds 
of the Thessalonians, “ When shall 
these things be ? ” But this they 
already know as far as it can be 
known. (Compare the turn of 
iv. 9.) And all that can be known 
is that “ The day of the Lord 
cometh as a thief in the night.” 
The world is lying in darkness, 
asleep, ready to be surprised. 
But they are the children of the 
day, having a light within anti¬ 
cipating the dawn ; they may not 
be asleep, they cannot be sur¬ 
prised ; they are to arm them¬ 
selves as soldiers of Christ, taking 
the breastplate of faith and the 
helmet of salvation ; for to salva¬ 
tion they are appointed through 
Christ Jesus, with whom they are 
one in life and death. 

Many characteristics of St. 
Paul are crowded in this passage. 
First, the rhetorical turn, ov 
■Xpttnv Secondly, the subtle 

transition in the use of the meta¬ 
phor of the day of the Lord to 
the moral lesson that they are to 
walk as children of the day. 
(Compare Rom. xiii. 1—14.) 
Thirdly, the imagery of v. 8. ; 
(compare Ephes. vi.) ; also the 
going off upon the word trwnjpia, 
which is made the link of the 
following verse. Fourthly, the 


thought of our identity with 
Christ, in which is still retained 
the allusion to sleeping and 
waking. And lastly, in the lltli 
verse the resumption of the pre¬ 
cept which closes the preceding 
chapter. 

Led by some hidden train of 
association, either because the 
expectation of the day of the 
Lord had caused disorder among 
them, or as a sequel to the pre¬ 
cept, that they should walk soberly 
as children of the light, the Apo¬ 
stle goes on to exhort his converts 
to obey those who are set over 
them in the Lord. Then follow 
(as towards the close of several 
Epistles) isolated precepts suc¬ 
ceeding each other in order some¬ 
times of meaning, sometimes of 
form, passing from the particular 
to the general, or from the general 
to the particular, and ending with 
a final prayer for their sanctifica¬ 
tion, by the God who can heal 
disorder, and can and will pre¬ 
serve them blameless against the 
day of the Lord Jesus. The 
Epistle concludes with the salu¬ 
tation of the brethren, the charge 
that the Epistle should be read 
to all, and the benediction. 

V. 1. ov x/iciav t\ere, ye have no 
need .] Perhaps because the Apo¬ 
stle had told them, or because 
the sudden coming of Christ was 
a universal belief with the first 
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5 But of the times and the seasons, brethren, ye have 
2 no need that I write unto you. For yourselves know 
perfectly that the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief 
a in the night. But 1 when they shall say, Peace and 
safety; then sudden destruction cometh upon them, as 
travail upon a woman with child; and they shall not 
4 escape. But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that 


1 For. 


converts. So in modern times 
a preacher might say, “ There is 
no need for me to speak to j'ou of 
the uncertainty of life.” 

2. )/ ijiiii'ia tcvplnv, the day of the 
Lord.'] Neither the day of death 
to individuals, nor the time of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, nor 
in the common sense the end of 
the world. More truly should we 
say that the Apostle meant all 
these, ere they had separated 
themselves from the indistinct 
future. It was the day spoken of 
by the prophet Joed, referred to 
by St. Peter in the Acts, and 
prophesied of by Christ himself, 
in which the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem was to be followed by the 
sign of the Son of man in the 
clouds, and in which wars and 
tumults, as well as natural con¬ 
vulsions, were to herald the end 
of the world. It was the day of 
Christ Himself, in which the 
Apostle was to receive his reward 
and the work in the hearts of 
his converts to be completed. 
(2 Thess. ii. 2.; 1 Cor. i. 8., v. 5 .; 
2 Cor. i. 14.; Philipp, i. 6. 10., 
ii. 16.) 

3. orav cf Xiymaiv, but when 
they shall say.] ct, if genuine, 
expresses the opposition of the 
fact to their expectation. “ But 
they shall be saying peace and 


safety when sudden destruction 
comes upon them.” By an awk¬ 
wardness of expression it is joined 
to the protasis of the sentence. 

The signs of the end of the 
world are described elsewhere to 
be such as would arrest and 
amaze men ; here “ the kingdom 
of God cometh not with observa¬ 
tion ; ” yet it is not said, as our 
Saviour adds, “ the kingdom of 
God is within you.” In different 
passages of Scripture, and even 
in the same passage, the com¬ 
ing of the kingdom of God is 
described to us under contradict¬ 
ory aspects. It is near, it is 
not near ; visible, and invisible ; 
marked by signs, and yet dis¬ 
cernible to God only. It is in 
the clouds of heaven and in the 
human soul at once. And every¬ 
where the thoughts are drawn off 
from the over-curious considera¬ 
tion of its form and manner to 
the practical lesson which may 
be gathered from it. 

4. vyelg he, aheXtpot, but ye, bre¬ 
thren.] There was another point 
of view in which the day of the 
Lord might be regarded. Though 
it would break in with a sudden 
light upon the heathen world, to 
the Christian the light which it 
brought would be that which was 
already shed abroad in his heart. 
4 
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Xva vpag r) rjpepa d>? /cXeirra? 1 KaraXa/3v)' iravres yap 2 5 
v/xet? viol efxoros ecrre teal vloi rjpepas. ovk eerpev vu/cro? 
ovSe cr/corov?. apa ovv /xt) Kadev Sat/xev at? ot X 017701 , aXXa 6 
yprjyopcopev /cal vtjtfxopev. ol yo-p /ca^evSovre? vv/cro? 7 
KadevSovcnv, /cal ol pedvcrKopevoi w/erd? pedvovenv' ppels 8 
8e rjpepas ovre? prjtfxapev, iv&vcrdpevoL 0a>paKa 7n err cat? 
/cal aydmjs /cal TrepiKecfoaXacav eXntSa acoTr/pias, ore ovk 9 
edero ppas o (9eo? el? opyijP, aXX’ el? vepnro'iTjcrLV eratrppla? 

Si. a TOV KVpLOV TjpCOV ’IrjCTOV XpiCTTOV, TOV d-TTodaPOPTOS 10 
V7rep fjptdp, Iva etre yprjyopcopev eire KadevScopev dpa <rvv 


1 7) flpepa VflUS WS K\eiTTT}S. 

a -a.] Not, that “ the purpose 
of God may be fulfilled, of coming 
suddenly on you,” which seems 
far-fetelied, but simply denoting a 
consequence, “/or the day of the 
Lord to come upon you.” 

5. 7rdrrfff yap itpflc viol 0uirdc 
fare, /or ye are all the children 
of light. ] The Apostle strength¬ 
ens and expresses more generally 
what had been said in the pre¬ 
vious verse. Ye, brethren, are 
not in darkness ; for ye are all 
sons of light and sons of day. 

6. As children of the light, let 
us be children of the light in 
our life and conversation. Others 
sleep; but we must watch. 
Others may be drunken ; but we 
must be sober. The Apostle gives 
a similar turn to “ the day of the 
Lord,” in Rom. xiii. 12. :—“The 
night is far spent, the day is at 
hand : let us therefore cast off 
the works of darkness, and let us 
put on the armour of light. As 
in the day, let us walk soberly.” 
Compare also, for a parallel asso¬ 
ciation of ideas, what we may 
venture to term the irony of our 
Lord to his disciples, in John, 
xi. 9.:—“ Axe there not twelve 


* Omit yap. 

hours in the day ? If any man 
walk in the day, he stumbleth 
not, because he seeth the light of 
this world.” 

7. oi yap KaBtvSovrte, for they 
that sleep .] Night and day co¬ 
exist. They are separated, as it 
were, rather by place than by 
time. The night of the world is 
the day in the believer’s soul. 
In the words, oi ydp Kadtvoorrtg, 
is implied a latent allusion to the 
state of the heathen. Compare 
with the whole passage, Eph. v. 

8. “ For ye were sometimes 

darkness, but now are ye light 
in the Lord: walk as children 
of light.” 13. “But all things 
that are reproved are made mani¬ 
fest by the light : for whatsoever 
doth make manifest is light.” 
14. “ Wherefore he saith, Awake 
thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light.” 

Dropping the simile in such 
passages, their general meaning 
may be said to be, “ let us be 
what we are.” There are two 
great modes in which the Chris¬ 
tian state is represented to us in 
Scripture, which, as in this pas- 
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5 day should overtake you as thieves 1 : for 2 ye are all 
the children of light, and the children of the day. We are 

6 not of the night, nor of darkness. Therefore let us not 
sleep, as do the others ; but let us watch and be sober. 

7 For they that sleep sleep in the night; and they that 

8 be drunken are drunken in the night. But let us who 
are of the day, be sober, putting on the breastplate of 
faith and love ; and for an helmet, the hope of salvation. 

9 For God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain 

10 salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us, 
that, whether we wake or sleep, we may live together 

1 A thief. 2 Omit for. 

sage, readily pass into each other: by which they are described, 
the first, as it may he termed, which in Ephesians, vi. 11—17., 
progressive, in which believers are varied. The word trwrri- 
are spoken of as going on to pine seems to be used with a 
perfection, as having faith and double allusion:—First, as a con- 
bringing forth its fruits, as not tinuation of the martial image, 
having yet attained ; the second Secondly, in a Christian sense, 
what may be called anticipatory, which is more fully drawn out in 
in which the change of state i3 the succeeding verse, 
already fulfilled in them ; they 9. on ovk iBero. The connexion 
are the children of the light, turns upon the word votrripia, 
they are one with Christ, and “ Because God has appointed us 
they need only to be awakened unto salvation,” which the Apo- 
to the consciousness of what they stle expresses first, negatively, 
truly are. Their final assurance because God has not appointed 

rests rather on looking at what is us for wrath, i.e. for punishment, 

present or past, than in looking and then positively, but for the 
forward to what shall be. Out attainment of salvation, through 
of this point of view arise prac- our Lord Jesus Christ, 
tical precepts, the same in sub- Trcpmoieiv = to make anything 
stance, though different in form over; hence irept7ro/i}<nc posses- 
from the preceding. sion. The words cm rov Kvpiov 

8. St. Paul goes on to describe are to be taken with mpmoiptne 

the believer under his favourite vwrppi'ae. 

image of the soldier. This has 10. rov uTrodavovroc L~tp >juui r, 
been already suggested by the who died for ms.] There is a 
mention of watching and sobriety. double allusion in this verse : — 
The weapons with which he is First, the more general thought 
armed are faith, hope, and cha- so often repeated in the Epistles 
rity. There is no particular ap- of St. Paul, of the identification 
propriateness in the several figures of the Christian with his Lord, 
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avTco £r}<rcofLev. 816 napaKaXeiTe a\\ 7 j\ous> Kal ot/coSo/xetre 11 
el? top iva, KaOcbs Kal irotetre. 

’Epcurdpeu Se tyxa?, d8e\(f)ol, eiSeVat rou? K07n.aWas h> 12 
vplv Kal TTpoicTTapevovs vpoiv h> Kvpia) Kal vovdeTovvTas 
vpas, Kal Tj-yeicrdaL avrovs virepeKirepuraw'; 1 iv dydnr) St a is 
to epyov avrcov. elprjvevere iv eavro £?. irapaKakovpev Se 14 
v/xa?, a8e\<t>OL, vovderelre tovs ara/crow?, TrapapvQeicrOe 
tov<; obtyoxj/vyov;, dvreyecrOe ra>v daOtvdv, paKpodvpeire 
irpos iravTas. opare prj rts KaKov dvrl KaKOv twL dno8cd, 15 


1 inrep £k nepiaaov. 


“who died for us, that whether 
in life or death we may lire with 
him;” which sometimes assumes 
the relation of opposition, at other 
times of sameness, either “ he 
died on our behalf that we may 
live,” or “ he died and rose again, 
that with him also we may die 
and rise again.” But further, 
the mode of expression is coloured 
by what has preceded. Instead 
of saying, “ whether in life or 
death we may live with him,” the 
Apostle says, “ whether we wake 
or sleep, we may live with him.” 
He recalls what he had been 
saying before. “ If we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, 
then also they which sleep through 
Jesus will God bring with him.” 
He died for us, that it might 
make no difference whether we 
live or die, or as it is here ex¬ 
pressed, that whether we are 
awake or asleep, at “his coming 
we may together live with him.” 

a pa is to be taken with (i)aw 
per, not with aw aiirw. 

11. cto —unak'aAfTrtJ from the 
context (compare iv. 18) shown 
to be in the sense of “ comfort,” 
rather than “ exhort.” The Apo¬ 
stle, who had half concluded at 


the end of the last chapter, here 
finally terminates the subject of 
the advent. 

12. ’Epwruipev ci, but toe beg.~\ 
be is here said to be a particle 
of transition ; or in other words, 
the adversative form of sentence 
is so natural to the Greek lan¬ 
guage, that in later Greek it has 
altogether lost its adversative 
force. 

tiSivai = to recognise, to know 
who they are. 

r»vc KoTrnJvrag] the three ex¬ 
pressions all equally denote the 
elders: (1.) as labourers in the 
Church; (2.) as its rulers; (8.) as 
its instructors. 

iv wp/uj not as a limitation 
on TrpoitrrapcVowe, as though with 
allusion to other secular rulers, 
not “in the Lord.” The rulers 
of the Church rule in the Lord, 
as the wdiole Church exists in the 
Lord, as the believer is said to 
speak, live, and die in Him. Com¬ 
pare i. 2. 

13. Kelt byilrrQai avrouc iixsp- 
eKTTcpttrtjuic iv dydivT \: not f/yfZ- 
tr9ai iv dyaTTTi , like i\£tv iv opyij, 
in Thucyd. ii. 18., to hold them 
in love. The idiom is smoother 
and the sense better, if we con- 
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11 with him. Wherefore comfort yourselves together, 
and edify one another, even as also ye do. 

12 And we beseech you, brethren, to know them which 
labour among you, and are over you in the Lord, and 

is admonish you; and to esteem them very highly in love 
14 for their work’s sake. Be at peace among yourselves. 
Now we exhort you, brethren, warn them that are 


unruly, comfort the feeble 
is be patient toward all men. 

nect yyuaOat with itTripeKirepitr^ 
aiZs. “ We ask of you to esteem 
them highly in love, i.c. loving 
them, for their works’ sake.” In 
these words is implied the double 
notion of regard for their autho¬ 
rity and love for their persons, 
as in the expression t<) tpyov 
is contained a similar two-fohl 
allusion to their office and their 
labour of love. The tie which 
binds the believer to the elders of 
his Church is a mixed one, partly 
of duty, and partly of affection. 

tippi'everc iv iavroig — a\Ai/- 
Xoig.} The Apostle following up 
the train of thought in the pre¬ 
ceding verse, adds a second coun¬ 
sel of peace with one another. 

14. TrapuKaXoifitv Se'.] For ci 
see above, ver. 12. The Apostle 
continues his exhortation to a 
performance of Christian duties 
in general. 

thus draKTovg, unruly .] Who 
they were we have no means of 
knowing, but from the Epistle 
itself; the same probably, who 
stood in need of the exhorta¬ 
tion in iv. II.: — “That they 
should study to be quiet and do 
their own business, and work 
with their own hands;” to whom 
the Apostle again returns in 
2 Tliess. iii. 12. 

i\iyo\pu)(ovQ, dtrOtrwr, feeblc- 


-miiided, support the weak, 
See that none render evil 

minded, weak.'} Not unconnected 
with what preceded, as the dis¬ 
orders themselves might have 
arisen for the weakness of some, 
or the over-conscientiousness of 
others, or the anxiety of a third 
class of persons respecting the 
state of the departed. If in pagan 
times evils had arisen from those 
who had sorrowed without hope 
and with little thought about the 
state of the dead, much more 
would this bo likely to be the 
case where men’s hearts were so 
moved within them and their re¬ 
ligious anxieties so intense. 

paKpodvyureirpbs Trcirrag.} Com¬ 
pare 1 Cor. xiii.:— f/ dyairrj fiaepo- 
Ovyei. With this is connected 
the following precept, in which 
the rule of Christian life is still 
further generalised. 

15. updre yp rtc.} These words 
do not mean, “Take heed one of 
another;” but “ Let each one take 
heed not to return evil for evil, 
but everywhere pursue after good¬ 
ness, both in relation to the bre¬ 
thren and to those without the 
Church.” 

It is not strictly true to say 
that Christianity alone or first 
forbade to return evil for evil. 
Plato knew that it was not the 
true definition of justice to do 
harm to one’s enemies. The 
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aXXa vavTOTe to iyaOov Stw/cere ets dW'qXovs teat els ^ 
navras. ndi’Tore ypxlpere, a&LaXelrrTcos irpocrevyecrde, ev 17 
TTai’TL evyapiaTelre' tovto yap ecrnv 1 OeXrjpa 8eov ev 


18 


XpL<TT(p ’Irjcrov els vpas. to irvevpa prj <x[3evvvre, tt po<pyj- 
relas pp i^ovdeveire' 7 rdvra Se 2 SoKLp.d^ere, to KaXov 21 


19 

20 


1 Omit iarw. 

Stoics ivho taught the extirpa¬ 
tion of the passions, were far 
enough from admitting of revenge 
to be the only one which should 
be allowed to remain. It is a 
higher as well as a truer claim 
to make for the Gospel, that it 
kindled that spirit of kindness 
and goodwill in the breast of man 
(which could not be wholly ex¬ 
tinguished even towards an ene¬ 
my), until it became a practical 
principle; and that it preached as 
a rule of life for all, what had 
previously been the supreme vir¬ 
tue, or the mere theory of phi¬ 
losophers. 

to ayadov, good, ] in the sense 
of goodness. The opposite of 
evil inflicted on another. 

16. TTO.VT0TE yaiptTEy 9 'cjoice 

evermore .] Philipp, iv. 4. Why 
should this be a duty ? Did St. 
Paul himself always rejoice ? In 
one sense, yes ; as he knew that 
all things are working together 
for good. Even in tribulation, 
as he tells us. He was as sorrow¬ 
ful, yet alway rejoicing. So the 
Christian is to have a better mind 
of joy, even in sorrow. There is 
no unmixed evil in this world, 
and it is his duty to appropriate 
the good in all tilings. 

17. uhiaXtiirrioc 7rpo/r£v^eode, 
pray without ceasing.~\ A precept 
like the last, capable of fulfil¬ 
ment in idea rather than in fact. 
“It is the Spirit that quickeneth, 
the letter profiteth nothing.” The 


s Omit 5i. 

true idea of prayer is prayer in 
Spirit, as the old saying has it, 
“ laborare est orare," not the re¬ 
peating of long prayers, Eph. vi. 
18.; but the diligent service of 
God, and the silent reference of 
all our actions to him. 

18. iv Ttavri, SC. XPUpnri.] The 
Apostle adds another precept which 
may be regarded as uniting in 
one the last two : —“Give thanks 
in all things,” tovto yap SiXp/ia 
Seov : compare iv. 3. These may 
be referred yet further back to the 
previous precepts as well, rejoice 
alway, pray without ceasing, in 
everything give thanks. For the 
will of God is, not that you should 
sorrow, but that you should be 
filled with a spiritual joy. 

19. to vvevfia pi) o€ivvvTe, 
quench not the Spirit .] The first 
grace which Christians received 
was like a new spirit, coming 
down from heaven as it is de¬ 
scribed in the form of fiery 
tongues and sitting upon each of 
them. It was not a power which 
by long effort they created in 
themselves ; but one which over¬ 
powered them, which was already 
kindled in them, though it might 
be extinguished. In this passage, 
the word 7r vtvpa, may be regarded 
as including the spiritual and 
supernatural gifts which accom¬ 
panied it. 

20. 7rpoijo)r£i'ac pr) i&vOeveire, 
despise not prophesyings."] The 
essential part of the gift of pro- 
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for evil unto any man; but ever follow that which is 
i6 good, both among yourselves, and to all men. Rejoice 
is evermore; pray without ceasing; in every thing give 
thanks: for this is the will of God in Jesus Christ con- 

20 cerning you. Quench not the Spirit; despise not 

21 prophesyings. But 1 prove all things ; hold fast that 

1 Omit but. 


phecy was, not the foretelling of 
future events, but the delivery of 
spiritual oracles. In no place is 
the term prophet applied to con¬ 
temporaries of the Apostles, in 
the modern sense of the word. It 
was Jeremiah, Ezekiel, &c., the 
elder prophets only, who foresaw 
the distant future. Yet prophesy¬ 
ing is not exactly synonymous 
with preaching or teaching. As 
the gift of tongues required in¬ 
terpretation, so prophecy was sub¬ 
jected to discerners of spirits, 
1 Cor. xv. 29. ; 1 John, iv. 1. 
See below, ver. 21. The spirit of 
prophecy was, or ought to have 
been self-controlled. Yet even 
these very words imply that it was 
also, or was apt to be beyond the 
prophet’s own power. It is im¬ 
possible not to remember how dif¬ 
ferent such manifestations would 
be likely to be in an Eastern 
country, from the forms which 
they would exhibit among colder 
tempers. That weakness or im¬ 
posture would easily mix itself up 
with them is self-evident, even if 
it were not indicated in 2 Thess. 
ii. 2.; 1 John, iv. 1. Hence the 
Apostle, while exhorting his con¬ 
verts not to despise them, as 
elsewhere he places them first 
among spiritual gifts, 1 Cor. xiv. 
1., adds in both places the ex¬ 
hortation to try them. 

21. 22. The general meaning 


of these two verses may be para¬ 
phrased thus:—“ Discern between 
good and evil; choose the good, 
avoid the evil.” Yet the English 
translation, “ try all things,” na¬ 
turally suggests thoughts very 
unlike those of the first century. 
However apt their application 
may sound, the true meaning is 
not “make a rational inquiry into 
all things.” The organ of discern¬ 
ment was of another and a spiri¬ 
tual kind. In 1 Cor. xii. 10., St. 
Paul speaks of a gift of the dis¬ 
cernment of spirits, and it is in 
a similar connexion the precept 
occurs hereafter; the Apostle has 
been speaking of prophecy and of 
the spirit, as in the Corinthians 
the discerning of spirits is spoken 
of with immediate reference to 
the spiritual gifts. Bearing in 
mind, that the whole state of the 
first believers was extraordinary 
and spiritual, we shall find the 
meaning in both passages much 
the same. The distinction of right 
and wrong, no less than of matters 
of faith was to them a discerning 
of spirits. Let us imagine a com¬ 
munity of prophets, agitated by 
every various spiritual impulse 
yet remaining men of a common 
nature with ourselves, and liable 
to mistake merely physical elfects 
for spiritual power; what extra¬ 
vagancies must have been the 
result, what mixed good and evil 
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/care^ere, ano iravros eZSovs rrovrjpov aire^ecrOe. avros Se 23 
6 6eo<; rrjs e Iprjvrj s ayidcrcu vpas oXoreXeis, kcli o\oK\rjpov 
vpd>v to TTuevpa kcu rj xjivyr] /cat to (reap a o.pep.7TTCo^ ev ttj 
TrapovtjLa tov Kvpiov rjpcbv ’Irjcrov yjucrTOv TTjprjdeLTj. 

\ t \ a « a a \ / 24 

7TM7T09 o Kdkajv Vfl a$, OS KCU 7TOt^CT€t. 

’ A8e\<f>oi , TrpocrcuyeaOe [xat 1 J 7rej0t 7 ]pan*. aairdcraaBe 26 
rot)? aSeX<^ou<j 7 rafTa? iv <pt\yjpa.TL ayCco. ivopKL^ai vpas 27 
tov KvpLOV, dvayvcoo'Orjvai Trjv ii tl<tto\t]v Tracrw rots 2 
aSeXt^ot?. 

'H T °v xvpiov rjpcbv 'Irjcrov x/hcttou /xe0’ vpcov. 3 28 

1 Omit Kat. 2 Add aytoir. s irpbs Qe<Taa\ovtKeis TrptyTTj typatpr] curb 'AdrjV(by. 


must have blended together under 
the name of the spirit! To se¬ 
parate and distinguish this among 
those tvho held the nameof Christ, 
and yet oftentimes mingled with 
it the doctrines and spirit of devils, 
must have been the chief office of 
a discerner of spirits in the first 
century. It is this discernment 
of spirits that is partly spoken of 
in the words irdvra SoKtpa^ere. 

22. euro 7 rni rdc £i?ovc, from 
every kind of evi/.\ This is op¬ 
posed to the previous clause, 
both together forming subdivi¬ 
sions of 7 rcivra boKtya^ertj which 
is the closing precept: “Try all 
things ; hold fast the good, abs¬ 
tain from evil.” The antithesis 
is natural in a writer so fond of 
antithesis as St. Paul. Compare 
Rom. xii. 9—21. The punctu¬ 
ation of Lachmann is therefore 


preferable to that of the “ Textus 
Receptus,” and of the Authorised 
Version. 

uooi = kind rather than ap¬ 
pearance. irovrjpiw, though with¬ 
out the article, is probably a 
substantive. 

23. Still the Apostle is think¬ 
ing of the coming of Christ, 
against which he prays that they 
may be preserved, not only in 
soul and spirit, but in body. 
Had he a distinct thought at¬ 
tached to each of these words ? 
Probably not. He is not writing 
a treatise on the soul, but pour¬ 
ing forth, from the fulness of his 
heart, a prayer for his converts. 
Language thus used should not 
be too closely analysed. His 
words may be compared to simi¬ 
lar expressions among ourselves : 
e. g. “ with my heart and soul.” 
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22 which is good; abstain from every kind of evil. 

23 And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly, and 
may your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved 
blameless in the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

24 Faithful is he that calleth you, who also will do it. 

H Brethren, pray for us too. 1 Greet all the brethren 

27 with an holy kiss. I charge you by the Lord that 
this epistle be read unto all the 2 brethren. 

28 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 
Amen. 3 

1 Omit too. . 2 Add “ holy” 

‘ The first Epistle unto the Thcssalonians was written from Athens. 

Who would distinguish between viz., to interchange their own 
the two ? Neither did the age Epistle with that to the Laodi- 
in which St. Paul lived admit of ceans, is given to the Colossians 
any great accuracy in speaking (Col. iv. 16.1. But why does St. 
of the human soul; nor does the Paul use sueh vehemence oflan- 
fluctuating use of such terms in guage ? did he doubt the good 
other parts of Scripture imply any faith of the rulers of the Church? 
precise or exact distinction. Who was there some real occasion for 
could define the difference be- a doubt ? or was the expression 
tween soul and spirit in the Alex- “I conjure you by the Lord ” a 
andrian, scholastic, or any other customary form with him ? or is 
philosophy ? least of all should it that he is not completely 
we attempt to do so in Scripture, master of his words, or that they 
> 24. It is faithfulness on God’s had not such force to him as they 
part that man perseveres to tiie have to us? Whatever be the 
end, and yet not unfaithfulness reason, the use of such an expres- 
“ if some do not believe ” (Rom. sion cannot be regarded as any 
iii. 3.). ground for doubting the genuine- 

26. So Romans, xvi. 6—16.; ness of the Epistle, as the Apostle 
1 Cor. xvi. 16. ; 2 Cor. xiii. 12.; uses elsewhere strong forms of 
but not in the Galatians, nor speech, where they appear to us 
generally in the later Epistles. unnecessary; as, for example, Gal. 

27. A similar direction to this, i. 20. 
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ON THE BELIEF IN THE COMING OF CHRIST 
IN THE APOSTOLICAL AGE. 


The belief in the near approach of the coming of Christ is spoken 
of, or implied, in almost every book of the New Testament, in the 
discourses of our Lord himself, as well as in the Acts of the Apostles, 
in the Epistles of St. Paul no less than in the Book of the Revelation. 
The remains of such a belief are discernible in the Montanism of 
the second century, which is separated by a scarcely definable line 
from the Church itself. Nor is there wanting in our own day a dim 
and meagre shadow of the same primitive faith, though the world 
appears dead to it, and all things remain the same as at the begin¬ 
ning. There are still those who argue from the very lapse of time, 
that “ now is their salvation nearer than when they believed.” All 
religious men have at times blended in their thoughts, earth and 
heaven, while there are some who have raised their passing feelings 
into doctrinal truth, and have seemed to see in the temporary state 
of the first converts, the type of Christian life in all ages. 

The great influence which this belief exercised on the beginnings 
of the Church, and the degree of influence which it still retains, 
render the consideration of it necessary for the right understanding 
of St. Paul’s Epistles. "Yet it is a subject from which the interpreter 
of Scripture would gladly turn aside. For it seems as if lie were 
compelled to say at the outset, “that St, Paul was mistaken, and that 
in support of his mistake he could appeal to the words of Christ 
himself.” Nothing can be plainer than the meaning of those words, 
and yet they seem to be contradicted by the very fact that, after 
eighteen centuries, the world is as it was. In the words which are 
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attributed in the Epistle of St. Peter, to the unbelievers of that day, 
we might truly say that, since the fathers have fallen asleep, all 
things remain the same from the beginning. Not only do “ all things 
remain the same but the very belief itself (in the sense in which 
it was held by the first Christians) has been ready to vanish away. 

Why, then, were the traces of such a belief permitted to appear 
in the New Testament? Some will say, “as a trial of our faith; ” 
others will have recourse to the double senses of prophecy, to divide 
the past from the future, the seen from the unseen. Others will cite 
its existence as a proof that the books of Scripture were compiled at 
a time when such a belief was still living, and this not without, but 
within the circle of the Church itself. It may be also regarded as 
an indication that we were not intended to interpret Scripture apart 
from the light of experience, or violently to bend life and truth into 
agreement with isolated texts. Lastly, so far as we can venture io 
move such a question of our Lord himself, we may observe that his 
teaching here, as in other places, is on a level with the modes of 
thought of his age, clothed in figures, as it must necessarily be, to 
express “ the things that eye hath not seen ” limited by time, as if 
to give the sense of reality to what otherwise would be vague and 
infinite, yet mysterious in this respect too, for of “ that hourknoweth 
no man ; ” and that, however, these figures of speech are explained, 
or these opposite aspects reconciled, their meaning dimly seen has 
been the stay and hope of the believer in all ages, who knows, never¬ 
theless, that since the Apostles have passed away, all things remain 
the same from the beginning, and that “ the round world is set so 
fast that it cannot be moved.” 

The surprise that we naturally feel, when the attention is first 
called to this singular discrepancy between faith and experience, is 
greatly lessened, by our observing that even the language of Scrip¬ 
ture is not free from inconsistency. For the words of our Lord 
Himself are not more in apparent contradiction with the course of 
experience, than they are with other words which are equally attri¬ 
buted to Him by the Evangelists. He who says “ This generation 
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shall not pass away until all these things be fulfilled,” is the same 
as he who tells his disciples—“ It is not for you to know the times 
and the seasons which the Father hath put in his own power,” and “of 
that hour knoweth no man, no not the angels of God, nor the Son, 
but the Father.” Is it reverent, or irreverent, to say that Christ knew 
what he himself declares “ that he did not know ” ? Is it consistent, 
or inconsistent, with the language of the Gospels, that the Apostle St. 
Paul should at first have known no more than our Lord had taught 
his disciples ? or that in the course of years only he should have 
grown up to another and a higher truth, that “ to depart and be 
with Christ was far better ” ? Is it strange that, from time to time, 
he should change his tone, seeming by this very change to say, 
“ whether in the body, or out of the body, I cannot tellwhen our 
Lord himself at one time speaks of “ Jerusalem being encompassed 
by armies ; ” at another, gives no other answer to the question, 
“ where Lord ? ” but, “ where the carcase is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together”? Our conception, both of place and time, becomes 
indistinct as we enter into the unseen world. And does not the Scrip¬ 
ture itself acknowledge these necessary limits of its own revelation to 
man ? 

But instead of regarding this or any other fact of Scripture as a 
difficulty to be explained away, it will be more instructive for us to 
consider the nature of the belief and its probable effect on the in¬ 
fant communion. Strictly speaking, the expectation of the day of 
the Lord was not a belief, but a necessity in the early Church; 
clinging as it did to the thought of Christ, it could not bear to be 
separated from him; it was his absence, not his presence, that the 
first believers found it hard to realise. “ Yet a little while, and they 
did not see Him; but yet a little while, and they "would again see 
Him.” Nor was it possible for them at once to lay aside the mate¬ 
rial images in which the faith of prophets and psalmists had clothed 
the day of the Lord. We readily admit that they lingered around 
“ the elements of the law;” but we must admit also that the ima¬ 
gery of the prophets had a reality and fact to them which it has 
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not to us, who are taught by time itself, that all these things “ are 
a shadow, but the substance is of Christ.” 

We naturally ask, Why a future life, as distinct from this, was not 
made a part of the first preaching of the Gospel ? Why, in other words, 
the faith of the first Christians did not exactly coincide with our 
own ? There are many ways in which the answer to this question 
may be expressed. The philosopher will say that the difference in 
the modes of thought of that age and our own, rendered it impos¬ 
sible, humanly speaking, that the veil of sense should be altogether 
removed. The theologian will admit that Providence does not teach 
men that which they can teach themselves. While there are lessons 
which it immediately communicates, there is much which it leaves 
to be drawn forth hy time and events. Experience may often enlarge 
faith, it may also correct it. No one can doubt that the faith and 
practice of the early Church, respecting the admission of the Gen¬ 
tiles, were greatly altered by the fact that the Gentiles themselves 
flocked in; “ the kingdom of heaven suffered violence, and the vio¬ 
lent took it by force.” In like manner, the faith respecting the 
coming of Christ was modified by the continuance of the world 
itself. Common sense suggests that those who were in the first ec¬ 
stasy of conversion, and those who after the lapse of years saw the 
world unchanged and the fabric of the Church on earth rising 
around them, could not regard the day of the Lord with the same 
feelings. While to the one it seemed near and present, at any mo 
ment ready to burst forth; to the other it was a long way off, 
separated by time, and as it were by place, a world beyond the 
stars, yet strangely enough, also having its dwelling in the heart of 
man, as it were the atmosphere in which he lived, the mental world 
by which he was surrounded. Not at once, but gradually did the 
cloud clear up, and the one mode of faith take the place of the other. 
Apart from the prophets, though then, beyond them, springing up 
in a new and living way in the soul of man, corrected by long ex¬ 
perience, as the “ fathers one by one fell asleep,” as the hope of the 
Jewish race declined, as ecstatic gifts ceased, as a regular hierarchy 
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was established in the Church, the belief in the coming of Christ was 
transformed from being outward to becoming inward, from being 
national to becoming individual and universal, from being Jewish to 
becoming Christian. 

It must be admitted as a fact, that the earliest Christians spoke 
and thought about the coming of Christ, in a way different from that 
which prevails among ourselves. Admitting this fact, we have now 
to consider some of the many aspects of this belief, and its effect on 
the lives of believers. It is hard for us to define its exact character, 
because it is hard to conceive a state of the Church, and of the 
human mind itself, unlike our own. In its origin it was simple 
and childlike, the belief of men who saw but a little way into the 
purposes of Providence, who never dreamed of a vista of futurity. It 
was not what we should term an article of faith, but natural and 
necessary ; flowing immediately out of the life and state of the ear¬ 
liest believers. It was the feeling of men who looked for the coming 
of Christ as we might look for the return of a lost friend, many of 
whom had seen him on earth, and could not believe that he was 
taken from them for ever. But it was more than this ; it was the 
feeling of men who had an intense sense of the change that had 
been wrought in themselves, and to whom this change seemed like 
the beginning of a greater change that was to spread itself over the 
world. It was the feeling of men who looked back upon the past, of 
which they knew so little, and discerned in it the workings of the 
same spirit, one and continuous, which they felt in their own souls ; 
to whom the world within and the world without were reflected upon 
one another, and the history of the Jewish race was a parable, an 
“ open secret,” of the things to come. It was the feeling of men, each 
moment of whose lives was the meeting-point to them of heaven and 
earth, who scarcely thought either of the past or future in the eter¬ 
nity of the present. 

Let those who think this is an imaginary picture, recall to mind 
and compare with Scripture, either what they may have read in 
books or experienced in themselves as the workings of a mind sud- 
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dt-uly converted to the Gospel. Such an one seems to lose his 
measure of events and his true relation to the world. While other 
men are going on with their daily occupations, he only is out of 
sympathy with nature, and has fears and joys in himself, which he 
can neither communicate nor explain to his fellows. It is not that 
he is thinking of the endless ages in which he will partake of 
heavenly bliss; rather the present consciousness of sin, or the present 
sense of forgiveness and of peace in Christ, is already a sort of hell 
or heaven within him, which excludes the future. It is not that he 
has an increased insight into the original meaning of Scripture; rather 
he seems to absorb Scripture into himself. Least of all have persons in 
such a state of mind distinct or accurate conceptions of the world to 
come. The images in which they express themselves are carnal and 
visible, often inconsistent with each other, if they are uneducated, 
wanting in good taste, yet not the less the realisation to them of a 
true and lively faith. The last thing that they desire, or could 
comprehend, is an intellectual theory of another life. They seem 
hardly to need either statements of doctrine or the religious mini¬ 
strations of others ; their concern is with God only. 

Substitute now for an individual a Church, a nation, the three 
thousand who were converted on the day of Pentecost, the mul¬ 
titudes of Jews that believed, zealous for the law; imagine them 
changed at the same instant by one spirit, and we seem to see on a 
larger scale the same effects following. Their conversion is an 
exception to the course of nature ; itself a revelation and inspiration, 
a wonder of which they can give no account to themselves or others, 
not the least wonderful part of which is their communion with one 
another. They come into existence as a society, with common hopes 
and fears, at one with each other, separated from mankind at large. 
What they feel within spreads itself over the world. The good 
and evil that they are conscious of in themselves, seem to exist 
without them in aggravated proportions; a fellowship of the saints 
on one side, and a mystery of iniquity on the other. They do not 
read history, or comprehend the sort of imperfect necessity under 
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which men act as creatures of their age. The same guilt which they 
acknowledge in themselves, they attach to other men ; the same 
judgment which would await them, is awaiting the world everywhere. 
In the events around them, in their own sufferings, in their daily 
life, they see the preparations for the great conflict between good 
and evil, between Christ and Belial, if, indeed, it be not already 
begun. The circle of their own life includes in it the destinies of 
the human race itself, of which it is, as it were, the microcosm, seen 
by the eye of faith and the light of inward experience. This is what 
the law and the prophets seemed to them to have meant when they 
spoke of God’s judgments on his enemies, of the Lord coming with 
ten thousand of his saints. And the signs which were to accompany 
these things were already seen among them, “ not in word only, but 
in power, and in the Holy Spirit, and in much assurance.” 

To us the preaching of the Gospel is a new beginning, from which 
we date all things, beyond which we neither desire nor are able to 
inquire. To the first believers it was otherwise ; not the beginning 
of a new world, but the end of a former one. They looked back to 
the past, because the veil of the future was not yet lifted up. They 
were living in “ the latter days,” the confluence of all times, the 
meeting-point of the purposes of God. They read all things in the 
light of the approaching end of the world. They were not taught, 
and could not have imagined, that for eighteen centuries servants 
of God should continue on the earth, waiting, like themselves, for the 
promise of his coming. They were not taught, and could not have 
imagined, that after three centuries the Church which they saw 
poverty-stricken and persecuted, should be the mistress of the earth, 
and that, in another sense than they had hoped, the kingdoms of this 
world should become the kingdoms of the Lord and of his Christ. 
Instead of it they beheld in a figure the heavens opening, and the 
angels of God nscending and descending ; the present outpouring 
of the Spirit, and the evil and perplexity of the world itself, being 
the earnest of the things which were shortly to come to pass. 

It has been often remarked, that the belief in the coming of Christ 
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stood in the same relation to the Apostolic Church that the expecta- 1 
tion of death does to ourselves. Certainly the absence of exhortations 1 
based upon the shortness of life, which are not unfrequent in the Old 
Testament, and are so familiar to our own day, forms a remarkable 
feature in the writings of the New Testament, and in a measure seems 
to confirm such an opinion. And yet the similarity is rather apparent 
than real; or, at any rate, the difference between the two is not less 
remarkable. For the feeble apprehension which each man entertains 
of his own mortality, can bear no comparison with that living sense 
of the day of the Lord which was the habitual thought of the first 
Christians, which was not so much a “ coming ” as a “ presence ” to 
them, as its very name implied ( irapova'ia ). How different also was 
the event looked for, no less than the anticipation of it! There is 
nothing terrible in death ; it is the repose of wearied nature; it 
steals men away one by one, while the world goes still on its way.' 
We fear it at a distance, but not near. But the day of the Lord was 
to be a change, not to the individual only, but to the world; a scene of ■ 
great fear and great joy at once to the whole Church and to all 1 
mankind, which is in its very nature sudden, unexpected, coming “ as 
a thief in the night, and as travail upon a woman with child.” Yet it 
might be said to be expected too, so strange and contradictory is its 
nature; for the first disciples were sitting waiting for it “with their 
lamps lighted and their loins girded.” It was not darkness, nor sleep, 
nor death, but a day of light and life, in the expectation of which men 
were to walk as children of the light, yet fearful by its very sudden¬ 
ness and the vengeance to be poured on the wicked. 

Such a belief could not be without its effect on the lives of the first 
converts and on the state of the Church. While it increased the 
awfulness of life, it almost unavoidably withdrew men’s thoughts 
from its ordinary duties. It naturally led to the state described in 
the Corinthian Church, in which spiritual gifts had taken the place 
of moral duties, and of those very gifts, the less spiritual were 
preferred to the more spiritual. It took the mind away from the 
kingdom of God within, to fix it on signs and wonders, “ the things 
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epoken of by the prophet Joel,” when the sun should be turned into 
darkness, and the moon into blood. It made men almost ready to 
act contrary to the decrees of Caesar, from the sense of what they 
saw, or seemed to see, in the world around them. The intensity of 
the spiritual state in which they lived, so far beyond that of our 
daily life, is itself the explanation of the spiritual disorder which 
seems so strange to us in men who were ready to hazard their lives 
for the truth, and which was but the natural reaction against their 
former state. 

It is obvious that such a belief was inconsistent with an established 
Ecclesiastical order. A succession of bishops could have had no 
meaning in a world that was to vanish away. Episcopacy, it has 
been truly remarked, was in natural antagonism to Montanism ; and 
in the age of the Apostles as well, there is an opposition, traceable 
in the Epistles themselves, between the supernatural gifts and 
the order and discipline of the Church. Ecclesiastical as well as 
political institutions are not made, but grow. What we are apt to 
regard as their first idea and design, is in reality their after develop¬ 
ment, what in the fulness of time they become, not what they 
originally were, the former being faintly, if at all, discernible in the 
new birth of the Church and of the world. 

Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that the meagreness of those 
historical memorials of the first age which survived it, has been the 
result of such a belief. What interest would be attached to the 
events of this world, if they were so soon to be lost in another ? or 
to the lessons of history, when the nations of the earth were in a few 
years to appear before the judgment-seat of Christ? Even the nar¬ 
rative of the acts and sayings of the Saviour of mankind must have 
had a different degree of importance to those who expected to see 
with their eyes the Word of life, and to us, to whom they are the 
great example, for after ages, of faith and practice. Among many 
causes which may be assigned for the great historical chasm which 
separates the life of Christ and his Apostles from after ages, this is 
not the least probable. The age of the Apostles was an age, not of 
history, but of prophecy. 
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PASSAGES IN OTHER EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIVE OF TIIE BELIEF IN THE COMING OF CHRIST. 


1 Cor. i. 7. 8. So that ye came behind in no gift ; waiting for the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ : who shall also confirm you unto 
the end, that ye may be blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

iii. 13. Every man’s work shall be made manifest: for the day 
shall declare it, because it shall he revealed by fire; and the fire shall 
try every man’s work of what sort it is. (?) 

iv. 5. Therefore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come. (?) 

vi. 2. Do yc not know that the saints shall judge the world? 

vii. 29—31. But this I say, brethren, the time is short: it re* 
maineth, that both they that have wives he as though they had none ; 
and they that weep, as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, 
as though they rejoiced not; and they that buy, as though they 
possessed not; and they that use this world, as not abusing it; for 
the fashion of this world passeth away. 

x. 11. Nowall these things happened unto them for ensamples : 
and they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the’ 
world are come. 

xv. 12. Now if Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, 
how say some among you that there is no resurrection of the dead ? 

51. We shall not all sleep, but we shall all he changed. Com¬ 
pare Laclunann: —We shall all sleep, but we shall not all be 
changed. 

2 Cor. i. 14. We are your rejoicing, even as ye also are our’s in 
the day of the Lord Jesus. 

iii. 18. But we all, with open face beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 
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2 Cor. v. 1—10. For we know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. For in this we groan, ear¬ 
nestly desiring to be clothed upon with our house which is from hea¬ 
ven : if so be that, being clothed, we shall not be found naked. For we 
that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not for that 
we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality might be 
swallowed up of life. Now he that hath wrought us for the selfsame 
thing is God, who also hath given unto U3 the earnest of the Spirit. 
Therefore we are always confident, knowing that, whilst we are at 
home in the body, we are absent from the Lord : (for we walk by 
faith, not by sight:) we are confident, I say, and willing rather to 
be absent from the body, and to be present with the Lord. Where¬ 
fore we labour that, whether present or absent, we may be accepted 
of him. For we must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ; 
that every one may receive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad. 

Rom. ii. 15. 16. Their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing one another; 
in the day when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ 
according to my gospel. 

xiii. 11. 12. And that, knowing the time, that now it is high time 
to awake out of sleep : for now is our salvation nearer than when we 
believed. The night 13 far spent, the day is at hand: let us there¬ 
fore cast off the works of darkness, and let us put on the armour of 
light. 

Eph. i. 3. Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ. 

ii. 4—6. But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love 
wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath quick¬ 
ened us together with Christ, (by grace ye are saved ;) and hath 
raised us up together, and made us sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus. 
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iv. 30. And grieve not the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are 
sealed unto the day of redemption. 

Philipp, i. 23. For I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ'; which is far better. 

iii. 11. If by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of 
the dead. 

20. 21. For our conversation is in heaven ; from whence also we 
look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ: who shall change our vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, according 
to the working whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto 
himself. 

iv. 5. Let your moderation be known unto all men. The Lord is 
at hand. 

Col. i. 5. For the hope which is laid up for you in heaven, 
whereof ye hoard before in the word of the truth of the gospel. 

12. 13. Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath made us 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light: who 
hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath translated us 
into the kingdom of his dear Son. 
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PALEY’S IIOILE PAULINA. 


FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 

No one can read a book on the Evidences of the Christian Religion, 
written in the last century, without feeling that he has difficulties 
which are not met by them, and that points of view occur to him, 
which were not within the scope of vision that presented itself to the 
writer. This deficiency may be partly accounted for, from their being 
written in the spirit of the advocate rather than in that of the judge, 
and consequently making no attempt to consider, as a whole, the 
objections of antagonists. It also arises from the growth of modern 
criticism, which had hardly in their day come into contact with the 
facts of Scripture, and which, as it has gradually crept over the rest 
of history, begins to approach more and more nearly the sacred ter¬ 
ritory. 

Modern criticism, in the sense here meant, may be described shortly 
as the spirit of inquiry into historical facts. Its course has been 
hitherto in some degree to discredit the value of historical testimony, 
and this in two ways ; first, by bringing to light its inconsistencies ; 
and, secondly, by indicating the manner in which, though false, it 
may without falsehood have sprung up, in the course of nature, by 
the workings or impressions of the human mind itself. 

As the truths of Christianity have an historical as well as a doc¬ 
trinal part, they cannot be wholly unaffected with that which affects 
all other history. Fresh suppositions will arise respecting them ; dis¬ 
crepancies hitherto unobserved will be detected; what formerly lay flat 
upon the page of Scripture will be reconstructed with more or less 
ingenuity or probability into a lively edifice. Some old things will 
begin to disappear, some new ones to appear. It is natural under 
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such circumstances for us to turn to our former defenders of the 
faith, and inquire how far under their protection we can still find a 
safe abiding place, and how far their human engines have been su¬ 
perseded by new modes of attack. 

Paley’s Hor® Paulin® has been, and always will be, to our own 
countrymen one of the greatest bulwarks of historical Christianity. 
Yet its present value must be in a measure determined by the result 
of the inquiry which has been just now suggested. We turn over the 
leaves of the work, not without anxiety to know how much must fall 
before the subtle shafts of German criticism, how far the author 
has contemplated the doubts of our own age as well as of his. If the 
theory against which Paley is contending had been one, not of total, 
but of partial disbelief, would the arguments which he uses have 
equally held good? Especially if it had been a theory which at¬ 
tacked the genuineness of the books of Scripture themselves, which 
dismembered them into parts, and which tended to discredit the ex¬ 
ternal evidence by which they were maintained ? 

“ Though some is taken, much remains.” True it is that Paley 
never contemplated the dismemberment of the books of Scripture, 
e. g. the Acts of the Apostles into original documents ; it is true also, 
that he did not estimate the comparative value of the coincidences 
which he found in different instances in the same or different 
writings. All the Epistles and every part of the Acts were placed 
by him on the same level of authenticity and genuineness. It is true, 
further, that the very clearness of his style has given him a fallacious 
advantage with the reader, and that the extreme improbability of the 
hypothesis which he is combating, leaves an appearance of triumph 
that would not be justified by anything short of such an hypo¬ 
thesis. Lastly, it may be granted that the omission of many of 
the discrepancies in the Epistles, and the absence of effort to re¬ 
gard the subject as a whole, and estimate the collective force of 
objections, place him in the rank of apologists, and not of impartial 
writers. 

But after making all these deductions, it must be conceded that 
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no author has done as much as Paley in the Hor$ Paulin®, to raise 
up a barrier against unreasoning scepticism, and to place the Epistles 
on an historical foundation. The ingenuity of his arguments, the 
minuteness of the intimations discovered by him, the remoteness and 
complexity of his combinations, leave the impression on the mind, in 
reference to the great Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians, of 
absolute certainty and of high probability in reference to most of 
the others. And even though some of his defences may he un¬ 
tenable, it is true also, that other lines of argument first indicated 
by him, admit of being carried farther than he has carried them. 
Such are those from undesigned coincidences of style and of cha¬ 
racter, that is from similarities which, with a previous knowledge of 
the style and character of an author, are capable of being recognised 
and appreciated ; and yet are so latent and complex, that no forger 
could have invented them. 

The two chapters on the Epistle to the Thessalonians contain 
together nine different heads. Some of them afford the least favour¬ 
able specimens of Paley’s reasoning. All are indebted for a part 
of their force, to the perspicuity of the writer, which flatters the 
reader into intelligence, and makes him ready to admit what he can 
so easily understand. To estimate a criticism on Paley’s writings 
fairly, his arguments and those of his critics should be reduced to 
their naked form; otherwise the controversy will insensibly dege¬ 
nerate into a comparison of the styles of two writers, not of the 
value of their arguments. 

Bad reasons on behalf of a received opinion or an established 
authority, have often hitherto found more favour than good ones 
against it. But the time has passed for ex parte inquiries into the 
evidences of Christianity, or into any other historical subject. It is 
the interest of every one to see how we really stand. Let us know 
the truth, and “ the truth will make us free.” Without hesitation, 
therefore, though not without reverence for so great a name, a brief 
examination will be attempted of that portion of Paley’s work which 
relates to the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
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No. I. 

“ It is known to every reader of Scripture, that the First Epistle to 
the Thessalonians speaks of the coming of Christ in terms which 
indicate an expectation of his speedy appearance: — ‘For this we say 
unto you by the word of the Lord that ice which are alive and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall not prevent them which 
are asleep. For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God : 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first: then we which are alive and 
remain, shall be caught up together with them in the clouds.... But 
ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should overtake you 
as a thief.’ (iv. 15. 16. 17., v. 4.) 

“ Whatever other construction these texts may hear, the idea they 
leave upon the mind of an ordinary reader is, that of the author of 
the Epistle looking for the day of judgment to take place in his own 
time, or near to it. Now, the use which I make of this circumstance 
is, to deduce from it a proof that the Epistle itself was not the produc¬ 
tion of a subsequent age. Would an impostor have given this expec¬ 
tation to St. Paul, after experience had proved it to be erroneous? 
or would he have put into the Apostle’s mouth, or, which is the same 
thing, into writings purporting to come from his hand, expressions, 
if not necessarily conveying, at least easily interpreted to convey, an 
opinion which was then known to be founded in mistake ? I state 
this as an argument to show that the Epistle was cotemporary with 
St. Paul, which is little less than to show that it actually proceeded 
from his pen ; for I question whether any ancient forgeries were ex¬ 
ecuted in the lifetime of the person whose name they bear, nor 
was the primitive situation of the Church likely to give birth to such 
an attempt.” 

It is argued that no impostor would have put into the mouth of 
St. Paul, an expectation of the coming of Christ, which experience 
had shown to be false. Rather say, he would have put into the 
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mouth of St. Paul anything which it came within the reach of his 
ingenuity to devise, and which was likely to make the Epistle cre¬ 
dited as a genuine work of the Apostle. His general aim would be 
to support his own opinions by the name and authority of St. Paul. 
Whether a particular statement was likely to have been made by St. 
Paul, he would only consider in so far as might seem to affect the 
verisimilitude of his forgery. 

Still the argument holds, if stated differently ; for the impostor 
must have had an object, and that object or part of that object must 
have been to spread a belief which was shared by himself in the 
immediate coming of Christ. In other words, the Epistle must have 
been written by a Montanist or Millenarian. But a Montanist or 
Millenarian, believing in the present outpouring of the Spirit, would 
not have had recourse to the writings of St. Paul in support of his 
belief. He had himself a witness surer than the written word, and 
he would have felt the inappropriateness of appealing from the 
present to the past. No one who had a sufficient motive to forge, 
would have cared to attach his forgery to the name of an Apostle. 

That no ancient forgeries were executed in the lifetime of the 
person whose name they bear, is more than can be safely affirmed. 
That forgeries came into existence soon after the death of the person 
whose name they bear, is certainly proved by the example of the 
Shepherd of Hermas, the Clementine Homilies, and some of the Apo¬ 
cryphal Gospels. Neither an interval of a hundred years, nor a 
distance of a hundred miles requires to be interposed. It is certainly 
true, that the primitive situation of the Church in the year 50, so 
far as we are acquainted with it, was unlikely to give birth to such an 
attempt; that the same improbability would have existed in the year 
100, is more than we can maintain. 

No. II. 

“ Our Epistle concludes with a direction, that it should be publicly 
read in the Church to which it was addressed: — ‘I charge you by 
the Lord, that this Epistle be read unto all the holy brethren.’ The 
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existence of this clause in the body of the Epistle is an evidence of 
its authenticity ; because to produce a letter purporting to have been 
publicly read in the Church of Thessalonica, when no such letter in 
truth had been read or heard of in that Church, would be to produce 
an imposture destructive of itself. At least, it seems unlikely that 
the author of an imposture would voluntarily, and even officiously, 
afford a handle to so plain an objection. Either the Epistle was 
publicly read in the Church of Thessalonica during St. Paul’s life¬ 
time, or it was not. If it was, no publication could be more au¬ 
thentic, no species of notoriety more unquestionable, no method of 
preserving the integrity of the copy more secure. If it was not, the 
clause we produce would remain a standing condemnation of the 
forgery, and one would suppose, an invincible impediment to its 
success. 

“If we connect this article with the preceding, we shall perceive 
that they combine into one strong proof of the genuineness of the 
Epistle. The preceding article carries up the date of the Epistle to 
the time of St. Paul; the present article fixed the publication of it 
to the Church of Thessalonica. Either, therefore, the Church of 
Thessalonica was imposed upon by a false Epistle, which in St. 
Paul’s lifetime they received and read publicly as his, carrying on a 
communication with him all the while, and the Epistle referring to 
the continuance of that communication ; or other Christian Churches, 
in the same lifetime of the Apostle, received an Epistle purporting to 
have been publicly read in the Church of Thessalonica, which never¬ 
theless had not been heard of in that Church; or lastly, the con¬ 
clusion remains, that the Epistle now in our hands is genuine.” 


Nothing can be apparently more conclusive than than this state¬ 
ment, though really fallacious. The root of the fallacy seems to lie 
in the supposition that the moment the forged writing appeared, it 
would be subject to critical investigation, and that the first place it 
would be brought to would be the Church of Thessalonica itself. 
Whereas, the whole history of forgeries shows that they wandered 
VOL. I. I 
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about the world, coming and going nobody knew whence or whither, 
and that the concealment of their origin was not an impediment to 
their success. The Epistle to the Thessalonians, we will suppose, 
suddenly made its appearance at Rome or Alexandria, in the year 
120. It fell, as its author intended, into the hands of those who 
were predisposed to its doctrine and gladly caught at its authority. 
Would any one think of writing to the Church of Thessalonica to 
ask whether the Epistle had been read there during St. Paul’s life¬ 
time? And if we could suppose such an inquiry to be made after an 
interval of fifty years or more, who could say whether it had or had 
not been once read, in accordance with the Apostle’s direction ? A 
parallel case will throw light on the question which we are con¬ 
sidering. Suppose a lost book of statutes to re-appear suddenly, 
would it be thought to militate against its genuineness that a pro¬ 
vision was found in it that the whole book should be read once a 
year ? And suppose, further, this book to be a forgery, would the 
occurrence of such a provision tend to create the slightest suspicion 
respecting it? Would it have been any reason for doubting the 
genuineness of the Book of the Law, in Josiah’s time, that it con¬ 
tained a command that it should be read by the king ? 

It is highly improbable, as Paley remarks, that the Church of 
Thessalonica could have been imposed upon by a false Epistle in 
St. Paul’s lifetime; but there is no improbability in the circumstance 
that other Churches and individuals may have read, not perhaps 
during the lifetime of the Apostle, but soon after, an Epistle pur¬ 
porting to be addressed to the Church of Thessalonica, which never¬ 
theless had not been heard of in that Church, and that such Epistle 
may have been gradually received as genuine ; and therefore it is by 
other arguments than these that the conclusion must be proved, that 
the Epistle now in our hands is genuine. 

No. III. 

“ Between our Epistle and the history the accordancy in many 
points is circumstantial and complete. The history relates, that 
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after Paul and Silas had been beaten with many stripes at Philippi, 
shut up in the inner prison, and their feet made fast in the stocks, as 
soon as they were discharged from their confinement, they departed 
from thence, and, when they had passed through Amphipolis and 
Apollonia, came to Thessalonica, where Paul opened and alleged that 
Jesus was the Christ, Acts, xvi. 23—xvii. 1—3. The Epistle written 
in the name of Paul and Sylvanus (Silas), and of Timotheus, who 
also appears to have been along with them at Philippi (vide Phil. 
No. IV.) speaks to the Church of Thessalonica thus: ‘ Even after 
that we had suffered before, and were shamefully entreated, as ye 
know, at Philippi, we were bold in our God to speak unto you the 
Gospel of God with much contention.’ ii. 2. 

“ The history relates, that after tin y had been some time at Thessa¬ 
lonica, ‘The Jews which believed not. ..set all the city on an uproar, 
and assaulted the house of Jason (where Paul and Silas were), and 
sought to bring them out to the people.’ Acts, xvii. 5. The 
Epistle — declares ‘ When we were with you, we told you before that 
we should suffer tribulation ; even as it came >o pass, and ye know.’ 
iii. 4. 

“The history brings Paul and Silas and Timothy together at Co¬ 
rinth, soon after the preaching of the Gospel at Thessalonica : ‘And 
when Silas and Timotheus were come from Macedonia (to Corinth), 
Paul was pressed in spirit.’ Acts, xviii. 5. The Epistle is written in 
the name of these three persons, who consequently must have been 
together at that time, and speaks throughout of their ministry at 
Thessalonica as a recent transaction : ‘ We, brethren, being taken 
from you for a short time in presence, not in heart, endeavoured the 
more abundantly to see your face with great desire.’ ii. 17. 

“ The harmony is indubitable; but the points of history in which it 
consists, are so expressly set forth in the narrative, and so directly 
referred to in the Epistle, that it becomes necessary for us to show, 
that the facts in one writting were not copied from the other. Now, 
amidst some minuter discrepancies, which will be noticed below, 
there is one circumstance which mixes itself with all the allusions in 
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the Epistle, but does not appear in the history anywhere; and that 
is of a visit which St. Paul had intended to pay to the Thessalonians 
during the time of his residing at Corinth: ‘ Wherefore we would 
have come unto you, even I Paul, once and again; but Satan hindered 
us.’ ii. 18. ‘Night and day praying exceedingly that we might 
see your face, and might perfect that which is lacking in your faith. 
Now God himself and our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct 
our way unto you.” iii. 10. 11. Concerning a design which was 
not executed, although the person himself, who was conscious of his 
own purpose, should make mention in his letters, nothing is more 
probable than that his historian should be silent, if not ignorant. 
The author of the Epistle could not, however, have learnt this cir¬ 
cumstance from the history, for it i3 not there to be met with; nor 
if the historian had drawn his materials from the Epistle, is it likely 
that he would have passed over a circumstance, which is amongst the 
most obvious and prominent of the facts to be collected from that 
source of information.” 


The harmony is indubitable; nor is there any reason for supposing 
that the writer of the Acts has taken his materials from the Epistle, 
or the writer of the Epistle from the Acts; but the omission, not 
of a fact hut of an intention in the Epistle, by the author of the Acts 
cannot be considered as any additional proof of that which hardly 
needs to be proved at all. 


No. IV. 

“‘Wherefore, when we could no longer forbear, we thought it 
good to be left at Athens alone; and sent Timotheus, our brother, 
and minister of God, to establish you, and to comfort you concerning 
your faith : ... but now when Timotheus came from you unto us, 
and brought us good tidings of your faith and charity,... we were 
comforted over you in all our affliction and distress by your faith.’ 
iii. 1—7. 
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“ The history relates, that when Paul came out of Macedonia to 
Athens, Silas and Timothy stayed behind at Berea: — ‘ The brethren 
sent away Paul to go as it were to the sea ; but Silas and Timo- 
theus abode there still. And they that conducted Paul brought him 
to Athens.’ Acts, xvii. 14. 15. The history farther relates, that 
after Paul had tarried some time at Athens, and had proceeded from 
thence to Corinth, whilst he was exercising his ministry in that city 
Silas and Timothy came to him from Macedonia, Acts, xviii. 5. But 
to reconcile the history with the clause in the Epistle which makes 
St. Paul say —‘ We thought it good to be left at Athens alone; and 
sent Timotheus unto you,’ it is necessary to suppose that Timothy 
had eome up with St. Paul at Athens ; a circumstance which the 
history does not mention. I remark, therefore, that although the 
history does not expressly notice this arrival, yet it contains intima¬ 
tions which render it extremely probable that the fact took place : — 
First, as soon as Paul had reached Athens, he sent a message back, 
to Silas and Timothy ‘ for to come to him with all speed.’ Acts, 
xvii. 15. Secondly, his stay at Athens was on purpose that they 
might join him there : ‘ Now while Paul waited for them at Athens , 
his spirit was stirred in him.’ Acts, xvii. 16. Thirdly, his depar¬ 
ture from Athens does not appear to have been in any sort hastened, 
or abrupt. It is said, ‘ after these things,’ viz. his disputation with 
the Jews, his conferences with the philosophers, his discourse at 
Areopagus, and the gaining of some converts, he ‘ departed from 
Athens, and came to Corinth.’ Acts, xviii. 1. It is not hinted that he 
quitted Athens before the time that he had intended to leave it; it is 
not suggested that he was driven from thence, as he was from many 
cities, by tumults or persecutions, or because his life was no longer 
safe.. Observe then the particulars which the history does notice; 
that Paul had ordered Timothy to follow him without delay, that he 
waited at Athens on purpose that Timothy might come up with him, 
that he stayed there as long as his own choice led him to continue. 
Laying these circumstances, which the history does disclose, to¬ 
gether, it is highly probable that Timothy came to the Apostle at 
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Athens ; a fact which the Epistle, we have seen, virtually asserts, 
when it makes Paul semi Timothy back from Athens to Thcssalonica. 
The sending back of Timothy into Macedonia accounts also for his 
not coming to Corinth till after Paul had been fixed in that city for 
some considerable time. Paul had found out Aquila and Priscilla, 
abode with them and wrought, being of the same craft; and reasoned 
iu the synagogue every sabbath day, and persuaded the Jews and 
the Greeks. Acts, xviii. 1—5. All this passed at Corinth before 
Silas and Timotheus were come from Macedonia. Acts, xviii. 5. 
If this was the first time of their coming up with him after their 
separation at Beroea, there is nothing to account for a delay so con¬ 
trary to what appears from the history itself to have been St. Paul’s 
plan and expectation. This is a conformity of a peculiar species. 
The Epistle discloses a fact which is not preserved in the history ; 
but which makes what is said in the history more significant, pro¬ 
bable, and consistent. The history bears marks of an omission ; the 
Epistle by reference furnishes a circumstance which supplies that 
omission.” 


Here the discrepancy turns on the circumstance that, according to 
the Epistle, Timothy joined the Apostle at Athens ; but according 
to the narrative of the Acts, at Corinth, The undesigned coincidence 
is supposed to consist, in the omission, in the Acts, of the return of 
Timothy from Athens to Thessalonica, which is thought to be inti¬ 
mated, however, in the command of Paul, that they should come 
speedily to him, which command, unless we assume such a journey, 
must have been neglected. 

Paley has here lost sight of the natural view of the narrative of 
the Acts. For no one would have found there the shadow of incon¬ 
sistency, but for the discrepancy with the Thessalonians. Let us see 
how the case stands : —Paul waited for Timothy and Silas at Athens, 
not because he expected that they would come up with him there, but 
because he expected them somewhere. The length of his stay, either 
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at Athens or Corinth before he was overtaken by Silas and Timotheus, 
cannot really be inferred from the narrative. And even granting that 
the narrative does seem to imply an interval of a few weeks in which 
St. Paul was alone, sufficient time must also be allowed for the 
messengers of Paul to go from Athens to Berea, and for Timothy to 
return from Berea to Athens. And, lastly, suppose that for some rea¬ 
son unknown, Timothy and Silas were delayed, does it follow that, 
unless the delay were considerable, the author of the Acts would 
necessarily have mentioned so minute a circumstance ? 

But for the sake of argument, let us admit the inconsistency to exist, 
which Paley assumes to have discovered in the Acts, and what must be 
the inference ? It must be admitted, that the writer of the Acts either 
knew, or did not know, that the return of Timothy from Athens to 
Thessalonica actually took place. If he did know, it would be un¬ 
natural for him to have expressed himself as he has done respecting 
the circumstance of Timothy and Silas overtaking the Apostle at 
Corinth. But if he did not know, the intimations themselves vanish. 
For in using these words, “ Whilst Paul waited for them at Athens ” 
he sent a message back to Silas and Timothy, “ to come to him with 
all speed.” Paley supposes him to be saying something, the bearing of 
which he did not perceive ; to have spoken, not of himself, but on the 
authority of some other writing or narrative which he misunderstood 
or misquoted. But it is not likely that, with a narrative before him 
which contained a succinct account of the facts, the compiler should 
have retained these intimations, and have omitted the very circum¬ 
stance which was necessary to make them consistent with the rest of 
his history. 

Our inference, therefore, must be that the method of meeting the 
supposed inconsistency proposed by Paley, while it assumes the in¬ 
consistency for the sake of meeting it, leads into a further anomaly. 

Once more, Paley does not observe that, even admitting his hypo¬ 
thesis, a discrepancy still remains; because in the Epistle which is 
addressed from Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus, only Timothy is 
spoken of as sent from Athens; whereas, to reconcile the Epistle 
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with the Acts, Silas as well as Timothy must have undertaken the 
double journey. 

The possible hypotheses respecting this subject are the following:— 

1. Timothy and Silas, having beenleft behind at Berea (according 
to the Acts), join the Apostle at Athens (not according to the Acts). 

2. Silas, who alone is mentioned in the Acts as having preached 
at Thessalonica and Berea, is left behind at Berea, and Timothy 
follows the Apostle to Athens, whence he is sent back by him to 
Thessalonica. We may further suppose, Timothy and Silas return¬ 
ing together from Thessalonica to Corinth, and then overtaking the 
Apostle. This mode of explaining the two accounts reduces the 
discrepancy to a minimum. The writer of the Acts knew that Silas 
and Timotheus were together at Thessalonica and Berea, and were 
together when they overtook the Apostle at Corinth ; what he did 
not know, was only that they were separated during the interval. 

3. Another mode of escape is, to avail ourselves of the usual re- 
fiourse of harmonists, and repeat the event. The Epistle must then 
have a later date assigned to it. But a date, either long after the 
Apostle’s sojourn, or implying the interposition of a visit from 
Timothy, is inconsistent with the contents of the Epistle itself. 

4. Or possibly by the words “ we thought it good to be left at 
Athens alone; and sent Timotheus,” in the Epistle (iii. 1. 2.), may be 
meant, only sent Timotheus from Berea; a sense just admissible in 
the words, but hardly consistent with the context. 

Whichever way of diminishing the difficulty be adopted, it still 
remains slight, but unexplainable, and cannot be by any ingenuity 
converted into an undesigned coincidence. Any mode of explanation 
which, like Paley’s, does away the natural meaning of the author of 
the Acts, or like No. IV. of the Epistle, which dives beneath the surface 
to pick up what is really on the surface, is in its tendency far more 
dangerous than the simple admission of the existence of a discrepancy, 
because it introduces into Scripture a hypercritical and unreal method 
of interpretation, which may be anywhere made the instrument of 
perverting the meaning of the text. 
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No. V. 

“ ‘ Fob ye, brethren, became followers, of the churches of God 
which in Judea are in Christ Jesus : for ye also have suffered like 
things of your oivn countrymen, even as they have of the Jews.’ 
ii. 14. 

“ To a reader of the Acts of the Apostles it might seem, at first 
sight, that the persecutions which the preachers and converts of 
Christianity underwent, were suffered at the hands of their old ad¬ 
versaries the Jews. But if we attend carefully to the accounts there 
delivered, we shall observe that, though the opposition made to the 
Gospel usually originated from the enmity of the Jews, yet in almost 
all places the Jews went about to accomplish their purpose, by 
stirring up the Gentile inhabitants against their converted country¬ 
men. Out of Judea they had not power to do much mischief in any 
other way. This was the case at Thessalonica in particular : ‘ The 
Jews which believed not, moved with envy, set all the city in an 
uproar.’ Acts, xvii. 5. It was the same a short time afterwards at 
Berea: ‘ When the Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that the 
word of God was preached of Paul at Berea, they came thither also, 
and stirred up the people.’ Acts, xvii. 13. And before this, our 
Apostle had met with a like species of persecution, in his progress 
through the Lesser Asia: in every city * The unbelieving Jews 
stirred up the Gentiles, and made their minds evil affected against 
the brethren.’ Acts, xiv. 2. The Epistle therefore represents the 
case accurately as the history states it. It was the Jews always who 
set on foot the persecutions against the Apostles and their followers. 
He speaks truly therefore of them, when he says in this Epistle, 
they ‘ both killed the Lord Jesus, and their own prophets, and have 
persecuted us;., .forbidding us to speak unto the Gentiles.’ ii. 15. 16. 
But out of Judea it was at rhe hands of the Gentiles, it was ‘of their 
own countrymen,’ that the injuries they underwent were immediately 
sustained: ‘Ye have suffered like things of your own countrymen, 
even as they have of the Jews.’ ” 
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This is not a fair representation of the circumstances referred to. 
It is true, that on several occasions the Jews stirred up the Gentiles 
to persecute the first believers. It is true also that, according to one 
reading, see No. VI., of a passage in the Acts (xvii. 4.), Gentiles 
may be included. But still the main difficulty cannot be thus dis¬ 
posed of. That difficulty arrises from the discrepancy of the Acts 
and the Epistle; the first impression of the Acts being that the 
converts of Thessalonica were Jews persecuted by Jews, or at any 
rate that the element of Jews and proselytes was a principal one in 
the Church, and the Jews actively engaged in the persecution, or 
rather the main authors of it; while the only construction that can be 
put upon the Epistle is, that they were Greeks persecuted by Greeks. 
This discrepancy might find a reconcilement, were we more fully 
acquainted with the circumstances of the case, but cannot be re¬ 
garded as an undesigned coincidence. Compare Horae Paulin®, 
chap. v. No. V. 

No. VI. 

“The apparent discrepancies between our Epistle and the history, 
though of magnitude sufficient to repel the imputation of confederacy 
or transcription (in which view they form a part of our argument), 
are neither numerous, nor very difficult to reconcile. 

“One of these may be observed in the ninth and tenth verses of the 
second chapter: — ‘For ye remember, brethren, our labour and travail: 
for labouring night and day, because we would not be chargeable 
unto any of you, we preached unto you the gospel of God. Ye are 
witnesses, and God also, how holily and justly and unblameably we 
behaved ourselves among you that believe.’ A person who reads 
this passage is naturally led by it to suppose that the writer had 
dwelt at Thessalonica for some considerable time ; yet of St. Paul’s 
ministry in that city, the history gives no other account than the fol¬ 
lowing:— That ‘they came to Thessalonica, where was a synagogue 
of the Jews;’ that, ‘as his manner was, he went in unto them, and 
three sabbath days reasoned with them out of the Scriptures;’... that 
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‘ some of them believed, and consorted with Paul and Silas.’ The 
history then proceeds to tell us, that ‘ the Jews which believed not.. . 
set all the city on an uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason,’ where 
Paul and his companions lodged; that the consequence of this outrage 
was, that ' the brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silas by night 
unto Berea.’ Acts, xvii. 1—10. From the mention of his preaching 
three sabbath days in the Jewish synagogue, and from the want of 
any farther specification of his ministry, it has usually been taken for 
granted that Paul did not continue at Thessalonica more than three 
weeks. This, however, is inferred without necessity. It appears to 
have been St. Paul’s practice, in almost every place that he came to, 
upon his first arrival to repair to the synagogue. He thought himself 
bound to propose the Gospel to the Jews first, agreeably to what he 
declared at Antioch in Pisidia ; ‘ it was necessary that the word of 
God should first have been spoken to you.’ Acts, xiii. 46. If the Jews 
rejected his ministry, he quitted the synagogue, and betook himself 
to a Gentile audience. At Corinth, upon his first coming thither, 
he reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath ; 1 and when the Jews 
opposed themselves, and blasphemed, he departed thence,’ expressly 
telling them, ‘ from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles. ... 
And he continued there a year and six months.’ Acts, xviii. 6—11. 
At Ephesus, in like manner, for the space of three months he went 
into the synagogue; but when divers were hardened and believed 
not, but spake evil of that way, he departed from them and separated 
the disciples, disputing daily in the school of one Tyrannus; and 
this continued by the space of two years. Acts, xix. 8. 9. 10. Upon 
inspecting the history, I see nothing in it which negatives the sup¬ 
position that St. Paul pursued the same plan at Thessalonica which 
he adopted in other places; and that, though he resorted to the 
synagogue only three sabbath days, yet he remained in the city, and 
in the exercise of his ministry amongst the Gentile citizens, much 
longer, and until the success of his preaching had provoked the 
Jews to excite the tumult and insurrection by which he was driven 
away. 
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“ Another seeming discrepancy is found in the ninth verse of the 
first chapter of the Epistle : — ‘ For they themselves show of us what 
manner of entering in we had unto you, and how ye turned to God 
from idols to serve the living and true God; and to wait for his 
Son from heaven, whom he raised from the dead, even Jesus, which 
delivered us from the wrath to come.’ This text contains an 
assertion that, by means of St. Paul’s ministry at Thessalonica, 
many idolatrous Gentiles had been brought over to Christianity. 
Yet the history, in describing the effects of that ministry, only says, 
that ‘ some of the Jews believed,... and of the devout Greeks a great 
multitude, and of the chief women not a few.’ Acts, xvii. 4. The de¬ 
vout Greeks were those who already worshipped the one true God; 
and therefore could not be said, by embracing Christianity 1 to bo 
turned to God from idols.’ 

“ This is the difficulty. The answer may be assisted by the fol¬ 
lowing observations. The Alexandrian and Cambridge manuscripts 
read (for rwv re tre€ofierutv EAAjjvuiv tco\v jrXijSoc) riiv ri o&oyiroiv col 
'EXXijccjv 7roXu irXijdos. In which reading they are also confirmed by 
the Vulgate Latin. And this reading is in my opinion strongly 
supported by the considerations:—First, that oi ai£6yeroi alone, i. e. 
without "EAAijrec, is used in this sense in this same chapter, Paul 
being come to Athens, StiXiyiro fiiv ovv iv rrj avrayuyij to~is TovBaioic 
k at rote fjf Qojiivoir. Secondly, that ot&oytvoi and '’EWijvrc nowhere 
come together. The expression is redundant. The oi mtoyivoi 
must be “EWrjytQ. Thirdly, that the cal is much more likely to have 
been left out, incuria manus, than to have been put in. 

“ Or, after all, if we be not allowed to change the present reading, 
which is undoubtedly retained by a great plurality of copies, may not 
the passage in the history be considered as describing only the effects 
of St. Paul's discourses during the three sabbath days in which he 
preached in the synagogue? and may it not be true, as wc have re¬ 
marked above, that his application to the Gentiles at large, and his 
success amongst them, was posterior to this?” 
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The Epistle says, that the Apostle laboured with his own hands, 
ii. 9. 10., implying, therefore, that he remained there for some 
time. But the Acts state that he preached (at Thessalonica) three 
sabbath days. Paley argues “ but he may have stayed there longer, 
because he did so in other places.” But this is not the spirit of the 
narrative; nothing can be inferred from what he did at other 
places where he was not driven out by persecution, from what he 
did at this where he was. It might be argued, however, in favour of 
the genuineness of the Epistle, that its account is indirectly confirmed 
by the Philippians, in which it is stated, that in Thessalonica they 
sent once and again to the Apostle’s necessity. 

The fallacy of Paley’s argument lies in the rejection of the 
primd facie meaning of the Acts. St. Paul may have stayed 
longer, and may have converted Gentiles ; but would the author of the 
Acts have expressed himself as he has done, had he been aware of 
this protracted stay ? That is the point which is not in any degree 
met by accumulating instances that may tend to prove his practice 
in other places. Paley’s mode of dealing with these passages is as 
if in ordinary conversation we tool; the words of a truth-speaking 
person, and made them mean anything they could mean without in¬ 
volving the speaker in positive falsehood, giving, moreover, as the 
reason for our tortuous interpretation of them that he had so ex¬ 
pressed himself at other times. A bettSr answer would be: (1.) That 
the Apostle, even though he remained in a place but for three weeks, 
began by giving a specimen of his way of life. (2.) That it by no 
means follows that he intended to remain but for three weeks, as the 
duration of his stay was cut short by the stirring up of persecution. 

The second discrepancy Paley seeks to avoid by adopting the 
reading w re a&ofiivuv Kal EWr/vuiv. Granting him this, it will 
still not enable us to account for the exclusively Gentile character 
of the Church in the Epistle. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 

No. I. 

“ It may seem odd to allege obscurity itself as an argument, or to 
draw a proof in favour of a writing, from that which is usually con¬ 
sidered as the principal defect in its composition. The present Epistle, 
however, furnishes a passage, hitherto unexplained, and probably 
inexplicable by us, the existence of which, under the darkness and 
difficulties that attend it, can only be accounted for upon the suppo¬ 
sition of the Epistle being genuine; and upon that supposition is 
accounted for with great ease. The passage which I allude to is found 
in the second chapter of the Second Epistle (ver. 3—8.) :—‘ That day 
shall not come, except there come a falling away first, and that man of 
sin be revealed, the son of perdition; who opposeth and exalteth himself 
above all that is called God, or that is worshipped; so that he as 
God sitteth in the temple of God, shewing himself that he is God. 
Remember ye not, that when I was yet with you, I told yod 
these things ? And now ye know what withholdeth that he might 
he revealed in his time. For the mystery of iniquity doth already 
work: only he who now letleth will let , until he be taken out of the 
way. And then shall that Wicked be revealed, whom the Lord shall 
consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with the 
brightness of his coming.’ It were superfluous to prove, because it 
is in vain to deny, that this passage is involved in great obscurity, 
more especially the clauses distinguished by Italics. Now, the observa¬ 
tion I have to offer, is founded upon this, that the passage expressly 
refers to a conversation which the author had previously holden 
with the Thessalonians upon the same subject: — ‘Remember ye 
not, that, when I was yet with you, I told you these things ? And 
now ye know what withholdeth.’ If such conversation actually 
passed; if whilst he was yet with them, he told them, ‘ these thingp,’ 
then it follows that the Epistle is authentic. And of the reality of 
this conversation it appears to be a proof, that what is said in the 
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Epistle might be understood by those who had been present at such 
conversation, and yet be incapable of being explained by any other. 
No man writes unintelligibly on purpose. But it may easily happen, 
that a part of a letter which relates to a subject, upon which the 
parties had conversed together before, which refers to what had been 
before said, which is in truth a portion or continuation of a former 
discourse, may be utterly without meaning to a stranger who should 
pick up the letter upon the road, and yet be perfectly clear to the 
person to whom it is directed, and with whom the previous commu¬ 
nication had passed. And if, in a letter which thus accidentally fell 
into my hands, I found a passage expressly referring to a former 
conversation, and difficult to be explained without knowing that 
conversation, I should consider this very difficulty as a proof that the 
conversation had actually passed, and consequently that the letter 
contained the real correspondence of real persons.” 


Paley says, that “no man writes unintelligibly on purpose,” and 
therefore there must have been some real conversation, which is here 
referred to. But is not this a fallacy? He appears in this article 
to confuse the forger and the real author. That the real author 
could not have written unintelligibly on purpose is true; but it by 
no means follows that the forger would not have taken any mode 
which his ingenuity suggested of making his work appear to be a 
genuine writing. ^See chap. ix. No. I.) He might have referred 
to pretended conversations, letters, 8cc., with this object. He might 
have written whatever St. Paul could have written; the only limit 
to this being whether the verisimilitude was of a kind which was 
likely to occur to him. The question which he would ask himself 
would be, not whether what he wrote was unintelligible, but whether 
any suspicion would be aroused by its unintelligibleness. It may 
easily happen, as Paley observes, that part of a letter may be unin¬ 
telligible from want of information respecting allusions contained 
in it. But this is no confirmation of its truth. A. B. forges letters 
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tending to prove he is the heir to an estate; in these letters he 
alludes to matters which from his statement of them can only be half 
understood. This may be some proof of the ingenuity of the forger ; 
it is no proof of the genuineness of the letters. 

No. II. 

“ ‘Neither did we eat any man's bread for nought ; but wrought 
with labour and travail night and day, that we might not be charge¬ 
able to any of you : not because we have not power, but L to make 
ourselves an ensample unto you to follow us.’ iii. 8. 9. 

“In a letter, purporting to have been written to another of the 
Macedonic Churches, we find the following declaration : — 

“ ‘ Now ye Philippians know also, that in the beginning of the 
gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, no church communicated 
with me as concerning giving and receiving, but ye only .’ iv. 15. 

“The conformity between these two passages is strong and plain. 
They confine the transaction to the same period. The Epistle to the 
Philippians refers to what passed ‘ in the beginning of the Gospel,’ 
that is to say, during the first preaching of the Gospel on that side 
of the jEgean sea. The Epistle to the Thessalonians speaks of the 
Apostle’s conduct in that city upon ‘his first entrance in unto them,’ 
which the history informs us was in the course of his first visit to the 
peninsula of Greece. 

“As St. Paul tells the Philippians, that no church communicated 
with him as concerning giving and receiving, but they only, he 
could not, consistently with the truth of this declaration, have re¬ 
ceived anything from the neighbouring Church of Thessalonica. 
What thus appears by general implication in an Epistle to another 
Church, when he writes to the Thessalonians themselves, is noticed 
expressly and particularly: ‘ Neither did we eat any man’s bread for 
nought; but wrought night and day, that we might not be chargeable 
to any of you.’ 

“ The texts here cited farther also exhibit a mark of conformity 
with what St. Paul is made to say of himself in the Acts of the 
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Apostles. The Apostle not only reminds the Tliessalonians that he 
had not been chargeable to any of them, but he states likewise the 
motive which dictated this reserve: — ‘Not because we have not 
power, but to make ourselves an ensample unto you to follow us, 
iii. 9. This conduct, and what is much more precise, the end which 
he had in view by it, was the very same as that which the history 
attributes to St. Paul in a discourse, which it represents him to have 
addressed to the elders of the church of Ephesus :— 1 Yea, ye your¬ 
selves know, that these hands have ministered unto my necessities, 
and to them that were with me. I have showed you all things, how that 
so labouring ye ought to support the weak.’ Acts, xx. 34. 35. The 
sentiment in the Epistle and in the speech is in both parts of it so 
much alike, and yet the words which convey it show so little of imi¬ 
tation or even of resemblance, that the agreement cannot well be 
explained without supposing the speech and the letter to have really 
proceeded from the same person.” 


Paley should not have omitted the verse following (Phil. iv. 16.), 
which implies that St. Paul received support from the Philippians 
while at Thessalonica, and is therefore partly inconsistent with his 
working with his own hands. “For even in Thessalonica ye sent 
once and again unto my necessities.” 

[No. III. is not reprinted, as the subject of it has been already 
anticipated in the notes on the passage referred to.] 


The defects of Paley’s article on the Thessalonians may be sum¬ 
med up as follows : — He has no distinctive conception of the nature 
or origin of early forgeries. He tends to confuse the person of the 
forger with the real author, and argues erroneously from one to the 
other. He omits discrepancies. He alters the natural and prima 
facie meaning of the Acts and the Epistles. He finds difficulties 
VOL. I. K 
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where there are none, for the sake of introducing undesigned coinci¬ 
dences. He has worked out in separate details, a subject which 
can only be regarded philosophically as a whole, in which proba¬ 
bilities have to be considered, not singly, but collectively and with 
reference to the entire circumstances of the early Church. 

It would be very unjust to Paley to suppose that his whole work 
contains no stronger arguments than those which have been re¬ 
viewed. Led away by his own ingenious thoughtof “undesigned coin¬ 
cidences,” he has sought to find them where they did not exist; he 
has impressed the notion of them on his own mind and that of the 
reader as a sort of form, by the help of which the Acts and the 
Epistles are to be read j they are to be looked for everywhere, and 
therefore will be found everywhere. The very number of coinci¬ 
dences which he discovers is antecedently improbable, in writings so 
short and so slightly connected as the Acts and the Epistles. 

Still more erroneous would it be to suppose that the real evidence, 
for the Epistles to the Thessalonians is at all weakened by their 
omission. Far stronger and deeper is that evidence which is derived 
from the style and character of the Epistle which in almost every 
verse recalls the manner of the Apostle St. Paul, and which in spite 
of minor discrepancies finds a general support and broad foundation 
in the agreement of the Epistle with the main features of the nar¬ 
rative of the Acts. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Till! Second Epistle to the Thessalonians may be regarded in two 
points of view:—(1.) as continuing the First Epistle; (2.) as diverging 
from it, and in one respect at least, forming a link of transition to 
the later Epistles. It defers the Advent of Christ, and yet presents a 
more vivid and detailed account of the manner and circumstances of 
it. More fully in the Apostle’s mind, nevertheless, in its outward 
manifestation, it seems to remove further from him, the intervening 
objects overshadowing the distant vision. The very definiteness with 
which he conceives it, leads him, as it were, a step onward, to consider 
the stages of its revelation, to ask the question, not “ when shall these 
things he, and the end of the world?” but what will happen first? 

It was thought by Grotius that what is termed the Second Epistle 
must have preceded the First. Improbable as it is (comp. 2 Tliess. ii. 
15.) that a previous Epistle could have interposed itself between the 
visit of the Apostle and chapters two and three of the First Epistle, 
and inconsistent as 1 Thess. iv. 13—18. would then be with 2 Thess. ii. 
the opinion may serve to remind us that, in one sense it is true that 
the Second Epistle anticipates the first; that is to say, it is based on 
the lesson which the Apostle had taught the Thessalonians, while he 
was yet with them, and previously to either, ii. 5. The subject 
of Antichrist was not new to them ; they had been told who was 
meant, and what withheld that he should be revealed in his own 
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time. Whereas, in the former Epistle, he had led their minds exclu¬ 
sively to the heavenly vision, “ the saints meeting in the air with 
Christ, and the dead whom he would bring with him.” 

Something like a definite object is indicated in the second chapter 
of the Epistle. That object seems to have been to inform the con¬ 
verts, or rather to remind them of what they already knew, re¬ 
specting the coming of Christ and the previous revelation of Anti¬ 
christ, and “that which let.” It might, indeed, be questioned here, 

as in Rom. ix. to xi. compared with i_viii., whether the first chapter 

is introductory to the second, or the second supplementary to the 
first. But the particularity of the second chapter, and the nearness 
of that “ which already worketh,” as well as the earnestness of the 
Apostle’s language, tend to show that what is in form subordinate, 
is really the centre of the Epistle. As in 1 Cor. x. the thought which 
is nearest the Apostle’s heart, is overlaid with what is merely intro¬ 
ductory to it. 

But whether there be or not any doubt about the primary object 
of the Epistle, the mind and feelings with which the Apostle wrote 
are plainly impressed upon it, and hardly less so the state of the 
Church to which it was addressed. The aspect in which the Gospel 
presented itself to the Apostle, was not unlike that in which it was 
described by John the Baptist; “He shall burn up the chaff with 
fire unquenchable.” Within the Church it might be possible to think 
only of the elect, whose prayers and hopes seemed to bring the day 
of the Lord nearer and nearer, until the horizon of earth melted away 
in the clouds of heaven. But it was impossible to turn away the 
sight from the aspect of the world itself, especially that portion of it 
which was on the confines of the Church, whether the Jewish perse¬ 
cutors, who harassed the Apostle in every city, “ who pleased not 
God, and were contrary to man,” or the wild forms of heresy or 
licentiousness, which at one moment seemed to set themselves with 
giant force to arrest his course; at another time, by seductive in¬ 
fluences to steal away the hearts of his converts. In the distance, 
too, were the heathen world mingling in the vision of sin ; ripe for 
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the revelation of wrath, no less than for the revelation of mercy. 
(Compare Rom. i. 8.) 

The whole of the Epistle, like the Epistles of the imprisonment, 
is written under what may be termed “ the feeling of persecution 
that is to say, the sense of resignation, on the one hand, to the pre¬ 
sent will of God; on the other hand, a sure and certain hope that 
“ times of refreshment” were at hand. Such was, not only the feeling 
of the Apostle himself, but also that which he implies the existence 
of, in the Church to which he was writing. Sadness and consolation, 
hope and fear, the vision of glory and of terror, were present with 
them or passing before them. They were not living the common life 
of other men; they did not see with the eyes of other men. 

A life thus divided between this world and another, was naturally 
liable to become a life of excitement and disorder. Times of per¬ 
secution needed extraordinary religious supports; the withdrawal 
of those supports, the momentary clouding of the heaven above, 
would from time to time lead to reaction. Those who sat “ wailing 
for the day of the Lord,” and in this very expectation perhaps ne¬ 
glecting their employments, had lost that quietness of mind which 
is given by daily occupation. The perils of such a state were not 
unknown to the Apostle. It might at any time pass into its op¬ 
posite, the very good that was in it becoming only material of evil. 
Half organised as the Church was then, the only means of avoiding 
such dangers was to withdraw from the disorderly, in the hope that 
the shunning of their society might have a moral influence on them. 
And yet even this gentle discipline must be exercised with mo¬ 
deration in the remembrance that a brother was a brother still. More 
urgently, and as a lesson more congenial to himself, does the Apostle 
seek to impress upon them his own spirit, the spirit of honest in¬ 
dustry, the spirit of peace and order, which is at once his benedic¬ 
tion and admonition to them. 
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The second Epistle to the Thesaalonians is not deficient in ex¬ 
ternal evidence of its genuineness. As in the case of the former 
Epistle, the doubts that have been raised respecting it are based 
solely on an examination of its language and contents. They may 
be summed up under the following heads, the consideration of which 
will tend to establish the genuineness of the Epistle, as well as to 
throw light on its character and object: — 

i. Inconsistency with the First Epistle, in deferring the coming 

of Christ. 

ii. Doctrine of Antichrist, which is said to be an anachronism, 

either as indicating a later Montanist origin, or as betraying 

an allusion to later historical events. 

iii. The absence of situation and circumstance, as well as of traits 

of individual character. 

iv. The token at the end of the Epistle, which is the sign in all 

the Epistles. 

v. Likeness to, and difference from the style of St. Paul. 

i. Inconsistency with the First Epistle in deferring the coming 
of Christ, 1 Thess. v. 2., “ Yourselves know perfectly that the day 
of the Lord cometh as a thief in the night;” 2 The9s. ii. 3., “ That 
day shall not come except there come a falling away first.” It may 
be replied, that no argument against the genuineness of the writings 
of St. Paul is more unsafe than that from supposed inconsistency. 
No writer is more apt to present us with opposite views of the same 
subject, even in the same Epistle, or to modify one side of a precept 
or of an argument by the other. (Compare the treatment of the 
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question of meats offered to idols in 1 Corinth, viii.; or of the inces¬ 
tuous person in 1 Cor. v. j 2 Cor. vii.; or of the rejection of the Jews 
in the Epistle to the Romans.) The subject of the coming of Christ 
is one in which such a difference is most likely to appear, because 
it is one which is necessarily indistinct to us, as our ideas of time 
hardly apply to it. And the difference between the two passages 
is just similar to that which occurs elsewhere, even in different verses 
of the same passage of Scripture and in the discourses of our Lord 
himself. See Note on 1 Thess. v., and Essay on the Man of Sin. 

ii. Doctrine of Antichrist: (1.) Supposed to indicate a later Mon- 
tanist origin. To this it may be answered, that the doctrine of Anti¬ 
christ is not Montanist, hut Jewish, and in its general outline is 
found in the writings of Philo and the Rabbis, no less than in those 
of Paul and John. Even were there no express proof of its existence, 
it might have been safely conjectured to have followed the belief in 
Messiah’s kingdom as the shadow does the light. Or, (2.) to betray 
allusions to later historical events; that is to say, Nero, who is to 
come again, is Antichrist; and the space between the death of Nero 
and the destruction of Jerusalem is the exact interval into which 
the composition of the Epistle fits. 

The fuller answer to both objections will be found in the Essays 
on the Coming of Christ and on the Man of Sin. Here it will be 
sufficient to remark that the prophecies of the New Testament do 
not relate to particular events, but to the state of the world in 
general. They are not political, but spiritual. They take a distant 
view of history, and read it by a light of good and evil which they 
themselves cast upon it. It would be contrary to general analogy 
to assign any minute historical meaning to a particular passage. 

iii. The absence of situation and circumstance, and of traits of 
individual character. 

One Epistle has not as many historical allusions as another, or 
there is a difference of length in different Epistles. But the short- 
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ness of an Epistle, or the absence of historical allusions, does not prove 
it to be spurious; but only lessens or does away with a single proof 
of genuineness. In this case it may be argued further, that the 
connexion of the First and Second Epistles is itself an historical 
groundwork, and that the inconsistency between the two is only such 
as, from what we know of St. Paul in his other Epistles, it was 
natural for him, and very unnatural for a forger, to fall into. Such 
slight arguments may he fairly set against slight objections. And, 
lastly, considering the deep feeling which throughout marks the 
Epistle, it cannot he said to he devoid of character. 

iv. The token at the end of the Epistle, which is the sign in all the 
Epistles. 

It is argued that at this date there were no forgeries, and therefore 
no reason for guarding against forgery, and that the Apostle had as 
yet written but one Epistle. 

This is the strongest objection urged by Baur against the genuine¬ 
ness of the Epistle. In answer it may be remarked : (1.) That the 
autograph salutation occurs in 1 Cor. xvi. 21. and Col. iv. 18. ; that 
it would require minute observation to have remarked this, and yet 
the Epistle to which it is supposed to be transferred, exhibits no 
imitation either in words or train of thought of those Epistles. (2.) 
That it is most probable that the words of Gal. vi. 11., “ Ye see in how 
large letters I have written to you with my own hands,” are similarly 
a sign of the genuineness of that EpiBtle. It is true that to appeal to 
the allusion in 2 Thess. ii. 2. itself, as a proof of the existence 
of forged epistles in St. Paul’s time, would be a circle. (3.) But the 
consistency of that allusion with the salutation, as well as the 
slightness of it, is a presumption of the Epistle having arisen from a 
real occasion. (4.) The readiness to practise forgery and pious fraud 
in an age when such forgeries were apt to be thought innocent and 
laudable, can hardly be estimated. Compare Rev. xxii. 18—19. 
Lastly, the incidental character of the Epistles we have, leads us 
naturally to suppose that there were others also, which have not come 
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down to us, and gives a rational meaning to the words in every 
Epistle, even though occurring in one of the first of those extant. 

v. Likeness to, and difference from, the style and writings of 

St. Paul. 

The likeness is supposed to be such as betrays an imitator ; the 
difference, such as renders it impossible that the epistle could have 
been written by St. Paul. But, on the other hand, it may be retorted 
that the difference is no greater than might naturally be expected in 
the same author writing at different times; and the likeness of a 
kind such as indicates the hand, not of an imitator, but of St. Paul 
himself. 

(I.) The examples of difference of style and language are very 
uncertain. The following expressions are quoted in confirmation 
of the objection* :— 

1. iv\upioruv oifitiXofici', i. 3., ii. 13., especially in the first passage, 

where it is weakened by rafiws nfior fane. 

2. vircpav(«rct >/ nian c vpQy, i. 3., is said to be inconsistent with 

KaTapriaat rcl vaTEpiifiara rj/e tt'uttcoiq vpuiy in 1 Thcss. iii. 10. 

3. alpuadai, used of election in ii. 13. 

4. cal <5ia tovto, for Sia roCro, ii. II. 

5. Forced construction of iiruTTEvOr) to puipTvpiov l/puiy lef v/jdg, 

i. 10. 

6. Trdffa cvOOKta ayadtoouyris, tpyoy Titrreug, i. 11.; ETUtpaytia, 

ri/e 7r apovolag, ii. 8. ; he^Eodai n)y uysnrTjv Trjg uXrjQztac , ii. 

10. ; d^iwertj rrjg K\{ioeii>s, i. 11.; cakoTroiElr, iii. 13. 

Objections of this kind are,£for the most part, mattersj'of taste or 
feeling, about which it is useless to dispute. It may be observed on 
No. 1., that although ev^apiarEly er, i. 3., ii. 13., docs not 

occur elsewhere in the writings of St. Paul, it cannot be regarded as 
unlike his style. The form of duty is one which all thoughts na¬ 
turally take in his mind. He is under obligation, compulsion, &c. to 
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do many things. Nor can any pleonasm or dilution of language be 
regarded as an evidence of the spuriousness of a writing of St. Paul’s 
age if it be not rather, as far as it goes, a proof of its genuineness. 
This latter remark strictly applies to No. 2. which reminds us of the 
amplification of language which occurs at the commencement of his 
other Epistles. Neither is the supposed inconsistency in this last- 
mentioned passage with 1 Thess. iii. 10. so great as the dif¬ 
ference in tone of 1 Cor. i. 5—9. and the rest of the Epistle, the 
wavering and variation of which are themselves characteristic of the 
Apostle. 

On No. 3. it may be observed, that although the word alpuadai 
nowhere occurs in the New Testament, in the sense of election, it 
has this sense in Deut. xxvi. 18., whence it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that St. Paul, or any other writer of the New Testament, 
may have transferred it to his own use.—No. 4. There is no more 
objection to cal before Sia rouro than to any other pleonastic use of 
Kcti, such, for example, as that in Col. ii. 13.—No. 5. Compare Rom. 
iv. 9. for a similar use of eirt. —No. 6. Compare Eph. i. 5. for a pleo¬ 
nastic use of evloKi'a: Eph. i. 3. 8. for a similar use of 7rae. In¬ 
stances do not occur precisely parallel with the remaining examples -, 
still, neither the want of clearness of expression in some of these, nor 
the pleonastic character of others, are at all inconsistent with the 
style of the Apostle. 

(2.) Against such supposed dissimilarities, it is fair to set also the 
resemblances in manner and phraseology to the Apostle’s writings. 
The following are characteristically, if not exclusively, St. Paul’s: — 

The pleonastic and vehement mode of speaking of the faith and 
love of his converts, in i. 3., as elsewhere, at the commencement 
of his Epistles, yet, as in the Corinthians, passing into reproof of 
some at the close of the Epistle. 

The antithetical turn of thought in ver. 6. 7., and real, though 
latent, parallelism with Phil. i. 28. 29. 

The mode of connecting eyBoZaodijvai with the word lv Bvlr/ in 
i. 10. ; the echo of ivSoS,aa6ijvai in ivSo^audp, ver. 12.; the 
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verbal connexion of rmortufii) with Tnartvaatnv in ver. 10. ; the 
reciprocal expression iv vfuv gat iifiug iv aiirip in ver. 12. 

The use of the word Kav-^aaOa i (iyicav^dirdai), which in its pecu¬ 
liar sense is almost confined to St. Paul, and which, inclusively 
of its derivatives, occurs more than fifty times in his writings. 
The iVa in i. 11., and the more remote u-rruig in ver. 12., like Rom. 
vii. 13. 

The anacoluthon in ii. 3. 

The expression in ii. 3., fit) Tig vpdg i^anaTi'iat], like the warning in 
Epll. V. 6., /-(//Cftr vfictg (LTrardrui vevolg Xoyoig. 

The recurrence to his visit to them, as in Cor., Gal., Phil., 1 Thess. 
The following parallelisms: 2 Thess. ii. 7., pdvov 6 Karixuiv, participle 
without verb; so Rom. xii. 16. 17. 19. 2 Thess. ii. 10., iv rdig 
UiraWvfiivoig ; so 1 Cor. i. 18., 2 Cor. ii. 15 . 2 Thess. ii. 12., 
cvioKi ! i<ravrcg [eyj rij aitktq ; Rom. i. 32., avvcv^oKOvat ro~tg npaa- 

truvtri. 

The defective antithesis in ii. 12. 

The expressions 2 Thess. ii. 13., ev^apiuruv navrore ; compare 

1 Cor. i. 4., eii^apiarui rji fxov Travrore. 2 Thess. ii. 15., 
apa oiiv, aStXfot ; so Rom. viii. 12., apa ovv, aScXfoi ; Gal. iv. 
31., apa, adeXpoi. 2 Thess. ii. 16., ir apanXi) a iv . . , xal e\7ri3a; 
Rom. XV. 4., rrjg ivupaKXriottiig tCiv y paipwv Tijv iXiri Sa lywfxtv. 

2 Thess. iii. 2., iva pvtrdwpitv • Rom. xv. 31., iva pvoQw. 

The word cnrapxv, used, as elsewhere, and only in St. Paul, of the 
earliest converts, and here to be compared with iv apy^rj rod 
evayytXiov, Phil. iv. 15. 

The juxtaposition of irapa KaXelv and tm jpi'ftiv in ii. 17. as in Rom. 
i. 11. 12. 

The echo of sound, rather than of sense in niang and vioTog, in 
in. 3 , and of marog in irtiro ida/acv in ver. 3. 4. ; compare Rom. 
xxi. 13. 14. 

1 he expression in 2 Phes6. iii. 6., TrapayyiXXopitv . . . iv uvopart 
mil Kvptov ; SO 1 Col’, vii. 10,, TrapayyiXXui ovk iyit> ct\X’ u vvpiog. 
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Tlic words nv\ on ovk lyofuv i^oviriav, iii. 9., which occur also ill 

1 Cor. ix. 4., there as a part of the main argument, but here 
incidentally ; also the passage which follows, and the use of the 
word iiriSapfitrat just before, in the same sense as «€dpije 2 Cor. 
xi. 9. 

The sudden alternation from the language of severity to that of 
love, in iii. 14. 15.; compare 1 Cor. v. and 2 Cor. ii. 6. 

2 Thess. iii. 13., p) iKKaKt]ar]To caXorroioOrrfc. So Gal. vi. 9., to 
ii raXor iroiourrte pi) erea/niper. 2 Thess. iii. 16., eipijVije, towards 
the end of the Epistle. So Rom. xvi. 20.; 2 Cor. xiii. 11.; 
Gal. vi. 16. 

The play of words (iii. 11.), pijStr tpya^opcrovc, dXXa Trepitpyrifo- 
p trove. Compare Rom. i. 20. 28., ii. 1., 8tc. 
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TIME AND PLACE OF THE SECOND EPISTLE. 

The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians affords of itself no indi¬ 
cation of time or place. But when taken in connexion with the First 
Epistle, it must be presumed to have been written not earlier, but 
later, as the First Epistle immediately refers to the Apostle’s first 
visit to Thessalonica, and this in a manner inconsistent with the sup¬ 
position that a previous Epistle had intervened. The First Epistle 
was written sometime during the Apostle’s eighteen months’ stay in 
Corinth and its neighbourhood. How long afterwards the Second 
Epistle followed, we can only judge from so precarious an argument as 
the degree of connexion between them. Are the circumstances and 
state of feeling described in the Second Epistle sufficiently different 
from those in the First to require a considerable interval ? or so 
similar as to imply a short one only? 

It is at least doubtful whether the Apostle in ii. 2. is referring 
to his former Epistle. (See note.) Leaving the discussion of this 
verse, therefore, as having nothing to do with our present subject, 
the points of connexion which the two Epistles present are the 
following:— 

(1.) The persecutions which are still continuing. 

(2.) The expectation of the coming of Christ; which, in the Second 
Epistle, has taken a new turn ; the.former anxiety about the 
departed having passed away, and a general unsettlement 
of mind having taken its place, arising out of a belief of 
the nearness of the great event. 

(3.) The disorder of the Church,, and interruption of daily occu¬ 
pations. 
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From such data we cannot form any certain conclusions. The 
second of the above-mentioned points of connexion implies some, 
the first and third not a very long interval. The circumstances of 
the Church seem to be the same in both Epistles, but the state of 
feeling to be rapidly changing. The First Epistle presents us with 
the picture of an early Christian Church, within a few months, at 
latest, from its conversion. The Second presents us, though in 
uncertain outline, with the picture of the same Church a few months 
later, with some of its features aggravated, others softened, so far 
as we can indistinctly trace them in the exhortations of the Apostle. 
The same persons who first preached the Gospel at Thessalonica, 
Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus, are still together, as they are 
joined in the superscription of the Epistle. 

These considerations, together with the improbability of supposing 
the Epistle to be contemporaneous with any of the later writings of 
St. Paul, lead to the inference that it was sent from Corinth or its 
neighbourhood, during the latter part of the Apostle’s eighteen 
months’ stay there. 
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nPOS 0ESSAAONIKEIS B. 


IIAYAOS Kal XtXovavos Kal Tepodeos rfj e/c/cX/^ata ©ecrcra- 1 
XoviKetov ev 0ecp irarpl rjpmv Kal Kvpicp ’ Ir/crov ypUTTCp. 
\dp is vplv Kal elprjvrj diro deov narpos [r/pcov] Kal Kvplov 2 
’Irjcrov xpicnov. 

Evx^ptcrrelv oiftelXopev rep deep -rravroTe irepl vpow, 3 
aSeXr/jot, Kadcos a^iov ecrrO', otl vnepav^avei 17 ttIcttis vptov 
Kal irXeova£,ci rj dyanr/ evos e/caarou irdvTwv vpaiv els 
aXXrjXovs, ware rjpds avrovs eV vplv eyKavyacrdad iv rats 4 
€KK\r)CTLaLS tov deov vnep tt\s viropovrjs vpwv Kal marrecos 


1 Kavxaadai. 


I. The substance of the first 
chapter may be summed up ns fol¬ 
lows :—The Apostle commends 
his converts, for their faith amid 
persecutions. This commendation 
he utters in the form of a thanks¬ 
giving, in which, as elsewhere, 
the power of expression seems to 
fall short of the fulness of his 
thought. He regards the perse¬ 
cution that they are enduring as a 
proof of the righteous judgment 
of God. For it must be consi¬ 
dered as part of a whole, the pre¬ 
sent balancing with the future, 
their state here alternating with 
that of their enemies in the 
world to come. “ Son, thou in 
thy life hadst thy good things 
and likewise Lazarus evil things, 
but now he is comforted, and thou 
art tormented.” This the Apostle 
regards as the law of compensa¬ 
tion, in God’s dealings with the 
heathen and the despisers of the 
Gospel, in the day when they 
shall pass away for ever from his 


presence, and his saints who 
have believed the word of the 
Apostle, shall magnify him. For 
which end the Apostle prays 
without ceasing, that God may 
make them worthy of their call¬ 
ing and the name of Christ be 
glorified in them. 

1. 2. Compare notes on the 
salutation of the First Epistle, 
which is the same, with the ex¬ 
ception of the words, awu Beov 
war pug K'at Kvplov Ipaov %ptffrov, 
here no longer doubtful. 

3. J^v^apurreiv we are 

bound to tlianhi\ The plural 
may be intended to include Sil¬ 
va n u s and Timotheus, or we may 
consider St. Paul as already mak¬ 
ing the transition and using the 
plural of himself only, as else¬ 
where. 

xaduic &E,iov, as it is meet.~\ The 
apparent tautology of these words 
(“ we ought to do it as we ought ") 
it is proposed to obviate by con¬ 
necting them closely with the 
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II. THESSALONIANS. 

1 Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus, unto the Church 
of the Thessalonians in God our Father and the Lord 

2 Jesus Christ: Grace unto you, and peace, from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

a We are bound to thank God always for you, brethren, 
as it is meet, because that your faith groweth exceed¬ 
ingly, and the love* of every one of you all toward 


4 each other aboundeth; so 
you in the churches of God 

clause which follows: — “ Wo 
ought to give thanks always for 
you, as is litting, because of 
the exceeding abundance of your 
faith.” To this it may be objected, 
in turn, that the proposed connex¬ 
ion of the clauses is unnatural and 
the meaning poor. Many pleo¬ 
nastic expressions of St. Paul 
border on tautology ; but tauto¬ 
logy with him is often emphasis. 
In this case the words nadirs dfioV 
ea-iv may be regarded as an em¬ 
phatic repetition of the preced¬ 
ing, “ we ought to give thanks, 
as is worthy;” atinv expressing 
a higher degree of the same no¬ 
tion than 6<pii\nfuv -—it is not 
merely an obligation, but a noble 
and worthy thing, a free-will of¬ 
fering as well as a duty: “it is 
very meet, right, and our bounden 
duty.” 

t yog tKaarou, of each indivi¬ 
dual of all of you,'] els aWf/Xovc, 
to be taken with >; aydirij. wa¬ 
re »;pdc ai/rous : not intended to 

i. 


that we ourselves glory in 
for your patience and faith 

indicate that in general a man 
should not glory, but merely that 
the excess of their faith and grace 
was such that it reflected itself 
even on others, and made Paul 
also himself glory on their behalf 
in other Churches. The em¬ 
phasis on »/pas avrovs intimates 
that, however natural it may be for 
a person to boast of himself, it is 
unnatural for others to boast of 
him ; so that it is not only you 
who boast of yourselves, but we 
ourselves who boast of you. Yet, 
in a writer like St. Paul, we can¬ 
not certainly say that this ap¬ 
parent point is more than a false 
emphasis or awkwardness of ex¬ 
pression. 

4 . evTa'igeKKXijaiats too i-C. 

in Corinth and the neighbouring 
towns, virofiovijs, in allusion to 
persecutions; S«jypo7sand $\t'\pe- 
atv may be distinguished, as par¬ 
ticular and general, as persecu¬ 
tions and trials. ale avixtoOe, 
“ wherewith or wherein ye en- 

2 
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cv TracrLV rots Story/tow vpwv Kal rats 0 Xl\jjccnv als d.ve- 
yeade, cvSciypa ttjs Si/caias Kplcreaiq tov Qeov, el? to Kara- 5 
^Lcodrjvcu vpas Trjs fiacnXeias rov 0 eov vnep rj<; Kal ndcryere, 
cl nep h'iKaiov napa Seep avraTrohovvai tol<s 0 Kl( 3 ov<tlv vpas c 
OXlxpLV Kal vpiv tols OXifiopevot.'S avecTLV ped' 17 pa>v cv 177 7 

a.TTOKaXv\j)£L tov Kvpiov ’Iyjcrov air ovpavov pCT dyycXoiV 
Swapecos axiTov cv <f>Xoyl Trvpbs 1 StSoi/ros ckSi/ojctm' tols prj 8 
etSocri 8 eov Kal rots prj viraKOvovcrLV rw cvayycXlcp tov 
Kvpiov Tjpoyv ’Irjcrov [ypurrov], oltlvc<; Slkyjv Ticrovcriv 9 
oXeOpLov 2 aldiVLov dno npoadirov tov Kvpiov Kal 0ltto Trj s 
80^775 T79 icryvos avTov, orav cXOrj ivhoijacrOrjvai cv tols 10 


1 TTl'pl (pXo'^S. 

rlnrcor for <Zr, by attraction, 
“ which ye endure.” 

5. 6. The Apostle transfers 
himself to a new point of view. 
Their present persecution was a 
proof of God’s justice, for it was 
a token that God would give 
them a place in His kingdom, if 
on the other hand, the punishment 
of their enemies hereafter was 
in accordance with the just judg¬ 
ment of God; for the relative 
position of both would be altered 
in the world to come, the order of 
another life being itself an inver¬ 
sion of the order of this. Good 
and evil, now and hereafter are 
diametrically opposed. Thus we 
have two arguments : — 

They suffer now : therefore, 
Their enemies will suffer here¬ 
after. 

Their enemies will suffer here¬ 
after: therefore, 

They will be comforted here¬ 
after. 

But are such arguments really 
valid? it will be asked. They 
nre arguments of the same kind 
as those in the eleventh chapter 


8 vAtOpov. 

of Homans:—“ If the root is holy, 
how much more the branches? 
if the rejection of the Jews is 
the salvation of the world, how 
much more their restoration?” 
In other words, the substance or 
thing meant, is real, but the form 
is dialectical or rhetorical. A 
near parallel to the present pas¬ 
sage is furnished by Phil. i. 28.:— 
“And in nothing terrified by 
your adversaries: which is to 
them an evident token of perdi¬ 
tion, but to you of salvation, and 
that of God words which at 
the same time express the feel¬ 
ings with which the heathen 
must have often looked upon the 
sufferings of the first Christians. 

ti'Ott-yfja is put in apposition 
with the idea of affliction or en¬ 
durance in the previous verse. In 
their sufferings, the Apostle sees 
by implication the sufferings of 
their enemies; and these reflect, 
as in a glass, their own happiness. 
Viewed in this light, their very 
suffering is but an anticipation 
of the justice of God.. 

to Kara^tojOr/rai upac.j £ic = 
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in all your persecutions and tribulations that ye endure: 

s which is a manifest token of the righteous judgment of 
God, that ye may be counted worthy of the kingdom of 

6 God, for which ye also suffer: seeing it is a righteous 
thing with God to recompense tribulation to them that 

7 trouble you ; and to you who are troubled rest with us, 
when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven 

s with his mighty angels, in flaming fire taking ven¬ 
geance on them that know not God, and that obey not 

9 the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ: who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction from the presence 

10 of the Lord, and from the glory of his power; when he 

the result, ns in 2 Cor. viii. 6., or iraraeomrti'.] Under the two 
the object. It is the result or end classes here described, are ob- 
of their persecution, that they curely indicated the Gentiles, 
may be counted worthy of the who know not God, and the Jews, 
kingdom. who are a disobedient race. 

vrep y e cal iraffyere] suggests 9. omr'c] quippe qui, nimirum 
the reason and pledge of their qui, ns in Rom. vi. 2. 
election to the kingdom of God. axu xpotrwxov.] Not after the 

it irep Skrnoi'] is taken up from appearance, or by the appearance, 
Sucaiag cpiVfwc, since it is just of either of which explanations is 
God to punish your enemies. forced; but away from, separate 

7. civtaiv, rest, relaxation from from the face of the Lord and the 

trouble ] describes the kingdom glory of His power. 

of heaven negatively, “where -ife cdl;>]c-ije iaxvoc ai/roil.] Not 
the wicked cease from troubling, the glory which is the creation of 
where the weary are at rest.” his power, but his mighty glory, 

per’ dyyiXuv Svrtipiwg airov, the glory which overpowers men 
with angels that show his at his appearing, as of the sun 
power. travelling in the greatness of his 

8. iv <p\oy't irvpttc, in flaming strength (compare to rparog ri/c 
fire,] is an image taken from Iblye, Col. i. 11. and ver. 7. per 
the Old 1 estament, Dxod. iii. 2., ayyt\u>r livrageoig acroa). This 
Dan. vii. 9. 10., expressing at is confirmed by the next verse, 
once the manner of Christ’s ap- the thought of which is caught 
pearing, and the instrument by up from the word Jo£a in the 
which he executes vengeance on preceding. 

his enemies. So in 1 Cor. iii. 13., 10. oray iXfly, when he shall 

the “ revelation is by fire.” come ] (sc. wore) to be glorified, 

rote pi/ tlSocrty Scbr cal role ph if to ig ay/oie refers, not to angels, 

L 3 
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ay tot? avrov Kal 0 avpaa 6 rjva t iv naira’ rot? narrevcracnv 1 , 
on intcrTevdr) to ix.apTvpi.ov r)pd>v itf> vpas iv Trj j qpepa 
ixeivj). et? o /cat npocrevyopeOa navTore nepl vpmv, Iva it 
v/xa? a^idicrj] ttJ? /cX^crea/s 6 0eo? ppcov /cat nXrjpuxr'fl 
nacrav evSoKiav dyadcucrvvrjs Kal epyov moretos eV 8v- 
vapei, 07ra/s iv 8 o£acrdjj to ovopa tov Kvplov r/ptov ’Irjcrov 12 
[XpicrroD] eV vplv Kal vpe t? £t> aural /Cara ttjv X°*P lv T0 ^ 
0 eov rjpwv Kal Kvplov ’Irjcrov yjncrTov. 

’EpoiToxpev Se vpas, a 8 e\(f)ol, vnep Trjg napovata<; tov 2 
Kvplov rjpcvv ’Irjcrov xpicrTov Kal rjpcvv inLorvvaycoyrjs in 

[_ 1 iricrretfovira'. 

but to the souls of believers. The ivSoiaoOr/vai: but compare note on 
array in which the Lord comes, Rom. ii. 12. 
will consist both of an innumer- 11. tic £!.] “In reference to 
able company of angels, and the which ;” or better, to theV‘attain- 

spirits of just men made perfect, ment of which end the thought 

iv = neither “by” nor “in the being further carried on in the 

midst of; ” but is expressive of words that follow iva vpas d^uvoy. 

the close union of Christ with «.-«!.] Which shall be, and to 
those who are the manifestation which end we pray also, 
of his glory. As the Father is ri/s rXjjerewc-] Thccalling'nf man 
said to be glorified in the Son, by God may be regarded as the first 

John, xiv. 3., so is the Son said to act, and beginning of a Christian 

be glorified in his saints. Com- life. But the acts of God may 

pare iyk-av\dirdai iv vpiv, ver. 4. be viewed also as unchangeable, 

on iTUTTevOr) to paprvpiov r/uwe.] and therefore as the end rather 

The most natural explanation of than the beginning of the work, 

these words is to regard them as In the beginning the end is iro- 
a mere epexegesis of moTtvirairiv. plied. In this latter sense, the 
“ To be marvelled at by all be- word is here used. Comp, 

lievers, because you believed us note on 1 Thess. iii. 7. 
the clause on iiriffrevdij being in- nXypunry ndirav tvioiclav aya- 
tended to connect the general du/avrri c, fulfil all the good plea- 
clause iv role mareviraiTtv with sure of his goodness .] It has 
the Church at Thessalonica, to been doubted in reference to the 
which the Apostle had preached, last two words, whether they nl- 
“ When he comes to be glorified lude to the Thessalonians, or to 
in his saints, and wondered at, God the Giver; or tvSok-ia to the 
among all believers, because of first, dyadioovvy to the second: 
the success of the Gospel, whereof (1.) all gladness in well doing ; or, 

I am a minister.” if ipdc is to (2.) all his goodness wherein he 
be joined with popTvpiov. iv ry delights; or, (3.)all his good plca- 
iigipf iviivy is connected with Bure in their righteousness. Ra- 
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shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to be 
admired in all them that believe because our testimony 

1 *to you was believed in that day. Wherefore also 
we pray always for you, that our God would count 
you worthy of this calling, and fulfil all the good plea¬ 
sure of his goodness, and the work of faith with power: 

- that the name of our Lord Jesus Christ may be glori¬ 
fied in you, and ye in him, according to the grace of 
our God and the Lord Jesus .Christ. 

2 NOW we beseech you, brethren, on *behalf of the com¬ 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our nather'insr together 


tlier, as with the word Sn.*mo<rvi'ij 
the Apostle uses mixed modes of 
thought, and has not distinguished 
between the word of God as the 
cause and as the effect. The 
believer is separated by so thin 
a film from the Spirit of God 
that the operation of the one 
is often in Scripture transferred 
to the other,and language wavers 
in its meaning between the two, 
or seems to comprehend both. 

12. uTTuj c ei'5o£«<rfJij, that may he 
glorified . J That is, that the Lord 
may be glorified in you, and ye 
in him. The words to ovoga too 
Kvpiov have no specific meaning, 
and yet are not precisely equiva¬ 
lent to !> Kvfnos. There is an 
appropriateness in the use of the 
lauguage of the Old Testament, 
to express the glory of “ His ap¬ 
pearing.” 

II. “I beseech you, brethren,as 
an advocate for the truth respect¬ 
ing the coming of Christ, that ye 
be not soon shaken by any impulse 
from within, or word, or letter of 
any, as though it were what I 
taught you, that the day of the 
Lord is at hand. For ve remem¬ 
ber what I said, while I was with 

L 


you, that Antichrist must first 
come. And now you know what 
hindrance it is that delays his 
being revealed, and reserves him 
for his own time. For already 
he is working unseen, and shall 
appear when the hinderer is taken 
away. Then shall be the mani¬ 
festation of Satan on earth, the 
image of the true, with all man¬ 
ner of falsehood and imposture, 
and power of delusion to those 
who will be deceived, in the 
deception of whom God himself 
shall assist, that they may be all 
brought into judgment. Him,” 
the Apostle adds by anticipation 
in the eighth verse, “ the Lord 
shall destroy with the breath of 
his mouth and the manifestation 
of his presence.” 

“Butin contrast with these ter¬ 
rors of the Lord, we, brethren be¬ 
loved, have need to give thanks to 
God, that he chose you as the first 
fruits of the Gospel, to the inhe¬ 
ritance of the kingdom of Christ. 
What stronger motive can there 
be to stand firm and hold fast 
what has been delivered to you ? 
And may our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and God our Father who loved us 
4 
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aiirov, els to prj ra^eois crakevBrjvai. vpas ai to tov fobs 2 
pr/Se l Opoeicrdat,, ptjTe Sta nvevpaTos pijTe Sta Xoyou pyjre 
Si enuTToXrjs, cL? Si r)pd>v, ojs oti eveerTrjuev rj rjpepa tov 
Kvpiov? pij tis vpas i^anar-jcrr] Kara ptjSeva Tporrov, on 3 


iav prj e'kOrj rj dtrocn atria 

and gave us consolation far be¬ 
yond our temporal sufferings, 
comfort and strengthen you ! ” 

1—10. is suggested by the 
mention of the judgment in the 
previous chapter, and has re¬ 
ference to opinions actually ex¬ 
isting in the Thessalonian Church. 
They had suffered persecution 
and this led the Apostle to the 
thought, that the judgment of 
God would he upon their enemies, 
in the day of the Lord. But a 
sort of counter-thought arises in 
his mind, that this coming of 
the day of the Lord was the 
very subject upon which he had 
to warn them to be calm, and 
not think day after day, that the 
course of the world was to be 
interrupted. “ God is about to 
take vengeance on your enemies 
and that speedily” would be the 
natural sequence. But the Apostle 
turns aside to teach them, that 
in fact “it would not he speedily,” 
for a vision of evil must come 
first. And he proceeds to recall 
to their minds, the lesson which 
he had taught while yet with 
them, respecting the man of sin 
and that which let. 

1. v a-e'p.] Not as in the English 
version “ by,” as though a for¬ 
mula of adjuration. There would 
he no point in saying—“I beseech 
you by the day of the Lord, not 
to suppose that the day of the 
Lord is at hand. tor ip, in this 
passage, may be taken, either as 
equivalent to wept, or better in 


irpcbrov koX d.7roKa\v<f>0T} 6 

2 TOV JQH<TT0U. 

the sense of “ on behalf of,” as 
though ho were pleading in ho¬ 
nour of that day, that the ex¬ 
pectation of it might not be a 
source of disorder in the Church. 

iipuiv isnirvraywyiic.] Compare 
1 Thess. iv. 17.; — “Then we 
which are alive and remain shall 
be caught up together with them 
in the clouds.” 

2. ua\£i/0ijvnt Vfias arb roil rode, 
that ye be not soon shaken from 
your mind ,] or so as to lose your 
mind. Comp. Rom. ix. 3., iird- 

6eya elvai ■ •. airo tov xpioruv. 

juijrE 81a m'tvfiaros, by spirit .] 
Do not let any spiritual influence 
take possession of you, and unset¬ 
tle your mind, irrevpa, not in that 
sense of the word, in which all 
Christians are partakers of it, but 
rather with reference to the ir¬ 
regular manifestations of the 
spirit, as of “n rushing mighty 
wind,” carrying men whither 
they would not. 

pi'jrt did \6yov, by word,~\ may 
be connected, either with what 
precedes, or with what follows; 
either, be not moved by any spi¬ 
ritual manifestation, nor by word 
spoken of argument or exhorta¬ 
tion ; or, be not moved either by 
word pretending to come from us, 
or by letter pretending to come 
from us. According to the first 
explanation, nvtvpaTOQ is opposed 
to \6yov, as the supernatural ec¬ 
static impulse to ordinary in¬ 
struction. 

fil/TC ft iinimiXi/c, by letter .] Do 
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2 unto him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be 
troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter 
a as from us, as that the day of the Lord 1 is at hand. 
Let no man deceive you by any means: for except 
there come the falling away* first, and the man of sin 

1 Of Christ. 


these words relate to a miscon¬ 
struction of the former Epistle, or 
to a forgery ? In favour of the first 
supposition may be urged: (1.) 
the coincidence of the subject; 
(2.) the improbability of any one 
forging an Epistle from St. Paul, 
at a time when lie was himself 
living and writing to the Church 
of Tliessalonica; (3.) the allusion 
in ii. 15., whether to the Epistle 
in which it occurs, or the previous 
one, is uncertain ; (4.) the addi¬ 
tional improbability of his pass¬ 
ing over such an offence, witli so 
slight an allusion. On the other 
hand, the Apostle does not com¬ 
plain of a misunderstanding or 
misrepresentation of his words, 
but appears to disown the Epistle 
itself: and the former Epistle 
could not easily have given rise 
to such a misconstruction as is 
here implied. The most probable 
hypothesis is that the Apostle is 
not referring definitely to any 
particular speech or Epistle, but 
to the possibility only of some one 
or other being used against him. 
Many may have passed between 
them, and what inferences might 
be drawn was uncertain. We 
might translate the whole passage 
thus :—“ Be not quickly moved 
either by spirit or words or letter, 
as though these expressed our sen¬ 
timents.” 7 Tytvfxa-ne is half con¬ 
nected with, and half forgotten 
in the words fc* iipuy. wg on 
may be regarded as a confusion 
of two constructions. 


3. Kara fir/Stya Tporcov, by this 
or any other means. . 

on lay jn) ikdr), except there 
come ,] is an anacoluthon. “Let 
no man deceive you, because ex¬ 
cept there come a falling away 
first,” — llairan'itrt] may be taken 
in a pregnant sense, in which case 
lin will mark the subject of the 
deception. “ Let no man deceive 
you, saying that that day will 
come, except there come the fall¬ 
ing away first.” But, owing to 
the length of the sentence, the 
latter end of it forgets the begin¬ 
ning. 

>/ uxoaTacria, the falling away,~\ 
either that of which he had 
spoken to them while he was yet 
with them, or the falling away 
which in his own mind was in¬ 
separable from the coming of 
Christ, which was to follow. Of 
what nature was this falling 
away? What vision of apostasy 
rose before him as he wrote this? 
Was it within or without? per¬ 
manent or passing ? persecution 
by the heathen, or the disor¬ 
ganisation of the body of Christ 
itself? Was it the transition of 
the Church from its first love to 
a more secular and earthly state, 
or the letting loose of a spiritual 
world of evil, such as the Apostle 
describes in Eph. vi. 12. ? So 
ideal a picture cannot properly 
be limited to any person or in¬ 
stitution. That it is an inward, 
not an outward evil, that is de¬ 
picted, is implied in the very 
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avOptonos Trjs apaprlas, 6 vlos rrj <s antoXeias, 6 avTtKeipevos 
Kal vnepatpopevos ini naura Xeyopevov 6ebv rj criftacrpa, 


more airrov els tov vaov roO Oeov 1 Kadlcrai anoSeiKvvvra 


eavrov on icrriv Oeos. ov pvrjpovevere on eri mv npbs vpas 
ravra eXeyov vplv ; Kal vvv to Karibov oi Bare, els to dnoKa- 
XvjiOrjvai avTov iv tw eavrov Kaipd. to yap pvaTTjptov rj8r) 


1 Add us dt6v. 


4 

5 

6 
7 


name apostasy. It is not tlie 
evil of the heathen world, sunk 
in grossness and unconsciousness, 
but evil rebelling against good, 
conflicting with good in the 
spiritual world itself. And the 
conflict is of the same nature, 
though in a wider sphere, as the 
strife of good and evil in the 
heart of the individual. It is 
that same strife, not as repre¬ 
sented in the seventh of Romans, 
but at a later stage, when evil 
is fast becoming good, and the 
remembrance of the past itself 
is carrying men away from the 
truth. 

Kai diroraXv^ij.] Antichrist, 
like Christ, is to be revealed: 
the veil is lifted up, and he is 
seen as he is. 

o ayQptviroc t fj <; d pnpriac :.' The 
impersonation of sin. Compare 
Rom. vi. 6., o sraXaiog avQpurvor. 

6 vioc rt/c diruiXctue.]] Not who 
brings others to perdition, but 
who is perdition himself and the 
son of perdition, the very image 
of self-destroying evil. Compare 
for the expression, though there 
applied to an individual, John, 
xvii. 12.; also aipioeis airaiXetac, 
in 2 Peter, ii. 1., and ’AttoXXvwi', 
in Rev. ix. 11. There is no 
reason to suppose that either of 
these descriptions refers to an 
individual, any more than the 
prince of this world spoken of by 
our Saviour; the prince of the 


power of the air, in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians; or the beast 
and false prophet, spoken of in 
the Book of Revelation. As 
Christ is a person, so evil is im¬ 
personated as his antagonist. 

4. o avTucdfitvoc, the opposcrj] 
the same whom St. John calls 
Antichrist, here more indefinitely 
and generally expressed ; not Sa¬ 
tan himself, from whom, in ver. 
9., he is distinguished, but his 
instrument working upon earth. 

viripaipopcroc erri rii rru Xtyri- 
pevov Star, who exalteth, fyc.] 
The image is taken from Dan. 
xi. 36. Compare also Dan. vii. 
25.:—“ There are gods many and 
lords many,” and over all in his 
insolence does he place himself. 
Xeyd/uei'or seems to be added as an 
euphemism, to avoid setting the 
heathen gods in the same rank 
with Jehovah. 

otSacrpa, object of reverence ,] 
used in Acts, xvii. 23., for idols. 

vadiirai is here, as commonly 
in the New Testament, used in¬ 
transitively. eavrov, showing that 
he is himself God. 

eic tov vaov tov Seov, in the 
temple of God.] Either: (1.) the 
temple at Jerusalem; or, (2.) the 
Christian Church; or, (3.) more 
truly both, the one being the 
image of the other, as in our 
Lord’s words, — “ Destroy this 
temple.” The use of the image 
may have been suggested by the 
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4 be revealed, the son of perdition; who opposeth and 
exalteth himself himself over * all that is called God, 
or that is worshipped; so that he 1 sitteth in the 

5 temple of God, shewing himself that he is God,—Re¬ 
member ye not, that, when I was yet with you, I told 

6 you these things ? And now ye know what with- 

7 holdeth, that he *may be revealed in his time. For the 


1 Add 

recent attempt of Caligula to 
place Ills statue in the Temple, as 
well as by the common practice 
of deifying the Roman emperors. 
“ In medio milii Ctesar erit, tem- 
plumque tenebit.” Antichrist, o 
urrik-ti'peroCi is not without, but 
within the Church, usurping the 
place of God. The Jewish Tem¬ 
ple being regarded as the symbol 
of the Christian Church, or of 
the world itself, that other tem¬ 
ple of God, the man of sin, is 
the personified and concentrated 
might of evil possessing it by 
force. See Essay on the Man 
of Sin. 

aTroSeiKvvyra iavrny Sri tarty 
^z6e f =.anobttKyvyTa zavrov 
These words carry on the thought 
which has preceded. He sits in 
the temple of God, and openly 
declares himself to be God. It 
need scarcely be remarked that 
we are not to imagine a person 
suddenly coming forward and 
claiming divine honours. This 
would be, not a mystery of ini¬ 
quity, but an absurdity. What 
the Apostle is speaking of is a 
form of evil springing out of the 
state of the world itself, to which 
mankind are ready to give ho¬ 
mage. 

5. Comp. 1 Thess. iii. 4. This 
that I am telling you may sound 
strange. But do ye not remern- 


God. 

her that ye have heard it before 
from me by word of mouth, when 
I was yet with you. I do but 
hint to you now what I then told 
you more fully. Or we may trace 
the connexion in a slightly dif¬ 
ferent way. How is it that you 
have taken up these extravagant 
notions about the immediate 
coming of Christ ? Have you 
forgotten what I told you about 
the manifestation of Antichrist 
and the interval which must pre¬ 
cede? Comp. 1 John, ii. 21., 
where the Apostle refers in the 
same way to the knowledge which 
his converts had of the appear¬ 
ance of Antichrist—“I wrote 
not unto you, because ye know 
not the truth, but because ye 
know it." 

6. kai vvv, o.nd note.] Not of 
time, but of transition, and con¬ 
necting both with what precedes 
and what follows:—“ And now 
when you call to mind what I 
told you, you know further what 
hinders Antichrist, even as Anti¬ 
christ hinders the coming of 
Christ.” 

ei’s to airoKaXvipdfjvai, that he 
may be revealed .] The coming 
of Antichrist, like that of Christ, 
has its appointed time. Men 
were looking for the day of the 
Lord, but it was not yet; Anti¬ 
christ must first come. They 
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evepyeirai rrjs avoplas, povov o Kare^mv apn ecus e/c pecrov 
yevr/Tai. Kal Tore dnoKa\v(f> 6 ijaeTaL d avopos, ov 6 Kvpios 8 
’Iycrovs aveAei 1 rip irve.vpo. 7 L tov crropaTos avrov Kal kclt- 
apyrjcrei rfj inMpavela Trjs napovcrla<s avrov, ov icrrlv rj 9 
napovala tear’ ivipyeiav to v tTarava iv ndcrr) Svvdpei Kal 
arjpeioi<; Kal ripacriv xj/evSovs Kal iv ndcrr) dndrq 2 ctStKia? lo 


1 ivaKwaei. 

would look for Antichrist, but 
it was not yet. 

That to kut(\ov refers to the 
liindrancc of Antichrist is plain 
from o KaTt\ii)v in the succeeding 
verse. As in the case of Anti¬ 
christ itself, the change of gen¬ 
der indicates that the hindrance 
spoken of may be regarded in¬ 
differently as a thing or as a 
person. 

“ That which letteth ” has been 
variously explained to mean the 
prayers of Christians, or the 
ministry of the Apostle himself, 
or the Roman empire, about the 
destruction of which the Apostle 
expresses himself in dark and 
enigmatic terms ; or, more gene¬ 
rally, the purpose of God to delay 
its appearance. That the Roman 
empire was a limit to the anarchy 
and licentiousness of the world 
is a natural view to us. But we 
do not find anywhere else in the 
writings of St. Paul any similar 
view, nor is it easy to see how 
the Roman empire could be said 
to curb or restrain forms of 
spiritual evil, although it might 
seem to stand between the world 
and the papacy, or between the 
world and the irruption of the 
barbarians. Compare Essay on 
the Man of Sin. 

The subject admits also of 
being regarded in a more general 
way. Again and again, in Scrip¬ 
ture occurs the idea of an order 


2 Add ttjs. 

and series of events, not to be 
anticipated in the providence of 
God. Thus our Saviour says :— 
“ It is not for you to know the 
times and the seasons which the 
Father hath put in his own 
power.” The Gospel itself comes 
“ in the fulness of time.” There 
is a fitness of times and seasons, 
preparations and tendencies go¬ 
ing before, and the final event 
following them. As in the Old 
Testament, “ the iniquity of 
the Amorites is not yet full,” so 
in the New, God is described 
as waiting and interposing hin¬ 
drances that the order of Provi¬ 
dence might not be inverted. 
Compare the Tragic feeling : — 
to fidpai[lov [Level TTiiXm, L\jyo[iei ! OlQ 

ft i' tXdot. 

7. to yap fivtTTf'ipiov i/ti tj . . . rij c 
di nfiiar fnmn)piov^ is here opposed 
to dironaXviJjBrjvai, as i/titj ... to tV 
Tip (avrov Kaiptji. [iviTTTjpiov rijtdro- 

ptaedoesnot differ from diroaraaia, 
except as it expresses the hidden 
spiritual character of the wick¬ 
edness about to come upon the 
earth. (Comp, for (he expression 
1 Tim.iii. 16. evoe€eta e [ wirrtipwv , 
as it were, in connexion with the 
secret counsels of God.) Comp. 

1 John, iv. 3.: — “This is that 
spirit of Antichrist, whereof ye 
have heard that it should come ; 
and even now already is it in 
the world.” 

povov o Kariy^iw, AVe may place 
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mystery of iniquity doth already work: only he who 
now letteth will let, until he be taken out of the way. 
s And then shall that Wicked be revealed, whom the Lord 
shall slay 1 with the spirit of his mouth, and shall 
destroy with the brightness of his coming: whose 

9 coming is after the working of Satan with all power 

10 and *lying signs and wonders, and with all deceiv- 

1 Consume. 


the stop after or before pbvov : 
either, (1.) for the hidden mystery 
of iniquity is already at work, 
but only (as a bidden mystery) 
until lie that now hinders be taken 
out of the way ; or, (2.) fur the 
mystery of iniquity already works, 
porov being taken with the suc¬ 
ceeding clause, only lie who now 
letteth will let. (Comp. Gal. ii. 
10 . : pbrov two 7r~i0^wy im pi'ijpo- 
rivuifitr.) Neither explanation 
is wholly free from objection. 
Against the first may be urged 
the order of the words; against 
the second, the awkwardness of 
omitting tern. 

For the general sense of the 
passage, comp. 1 John, ii. 17.:— 
“As ye have heard that Anti¬ 
christ shall come, even now there 
are many Antichrists whereby 
we know that it is the last time.” 
Hidden in the bosom of the earth 
and of the world, the power of 
evil is already stirring, a mystery 
still, even as the believer’s life 
is hidden with Christ and God. 

8. kcu tote.'] And then when 
he that letteth is taken out of the 
way, that lawless one, i. e. the 
son of perdition, shall be revealed. 
Yet not to have a long reign on 
the earth. Before describing his 
appearance, the Apostle, as it 
were, by way of consolation to 
the Church, anticipates his de¬ 
struction. 


rto TTVEvpaTi too OTiijUiTuc avroiij 
is a poetical expression taken 
from the Old Testament. It im¬ 
plies, first, the power of God, as 
in Psalm xxxiii. 6. where it is 
said, the host of the heavens 
were made by the breath of his 
mouth (™ u-rtii/jari rov OTopctToe 
(ivrou) ; secondly, the wrath of 
God, as in Isaiah, xi. 4., where 
nearly the same expressions oc¬ 
cur :—“ He shall smite the earth 
with the rod of his mouth, and 
with the breath of his lips shall 
be slay the wicked.” 

t>) emipavtig rijg Trapovoias civ- 
tov, with the brightness of his 
coming.] The word tVi^drcia 
may either express the reality 
and vividness of his coming, or 
may be considered as meaning 
the “ mere apparition of his pre¬ 
sence as Bengel says—Appari tio 
adventus ipso adventu prior est 
vel certe prima ipsius adventus 
emicatio uti, tVt^dvftu ri/e iipipac. 

9—10. The Apostle having 
anticipated the overthrow of anti- 
Christ, returns to the description 
of him, whose presence will be, 
yea, and now is, according to the 
working of Satan, with all false 
power and all false signs and 
wonders (■*aaij and \1/e(iSovq both 
refer to all the substantives), and 
in all unrighteous deceit to the 
lost, because they did not receive 
the truth for their salvation. In 
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rots dnoWvpevois, dvB' £>v tt)v aydn-qv ttjs dXrjBelas ovk 
eSe'^avTo els to aai&rjvcu aurovs. Kal Sia, tovto nepnei 1 
avTols 6 0eos evepyeiav nkdirrjs, els to nuTTevcrcu avrovs 
rqj if/evSei, Iva Kpiduiaiv rravres ol prj mcrrevcravres rfj 
dkijOela aXX’ euS OKijcravres [ev] tjj aSitaa. 

’Hpets Se o<f>elKopev evyapuTTelv 7<2 Beep 7 ravrore rrepl 
vpaiv, d$e\(f>ol Tjya.Trrip.evoi vno Kvpiov, on eiXaro vpd.s 6 
Beds dnapyr/v 2 els croirrjpiav ev dyeaap2 nvevparos xal 
rrCareL d\y)Beias, els o exdXeaev Tjpds, Sia row evayyeXlov 
vjpdiv, els TrepuTOLTjcriv So^rjs tov xvplov r/pcLv ’ Itjcrov 


11 

12 

13 


14 


1 irefof/ei. 

the words aStr. ro<c aVoXXu/Jt 101 c 
the dative implies that the false¬ 
hood has a natural and congenial 
effect on then). It is a falsehood 
specially apt to deceive them. Yet 
the cause of this is in themselves, 
because they have not received 
the truth in love—they have not 
learnt to love the truth. The 
expression, not receiving the love 
of the truth, does not imply any 
higher degree of alienation from 
the truth than the simpler ex¬ 
pression, “ not receiving the 
truth.” It is a periphrasis agree¬ 
able to the Apostle’s mode of 
speech, but not equally so to our 
own idiom. 

11. 2ca roiiro.] “ lie that hath 
to him shall be given, and he 
that hath not shall lose even that 
which ho hath.” According to 
the view of the Apostle, God not 
only, in our phraseology, permits 
sin, but even causes it as a punish¬ 
ment for previous sin. Comp. 
Rom. i. 24. also x., and Essay on 
Predestination. lie hardens Pha¬ 
raoh’s heart; lie puts a lying 
spirit into the mouth of Allah's 
prophets. He designedly deceives 
those who deceive themselves. 


2 qtt' apxvn 

To soften irepirei into the sense 
of “ permits to go,” or els to nt- 
arevtrai into a mere result, is 
contrary to the use of language, 
as it is to the form of thought, in 
the age of the Apostle. 

12. iVo kptOuxrtv Travrtc.] 
There are altogether three stages 
mentioned : — First, they would 
not receive the truth; therefore, 
secondly, God sent them a delu¬ 
sion that, thirdly, they might be 
punished for their unbelief. 

The prophecy of the man of 
sin may be summed up under the 
following heads : — 

(1.) The man of sin is de¬ 
scribed as an apostasy, that is, as 
arising within the Church. 

(2.) As sitting in the Temple 
of God, setting himself above all 
other religions, and founding a 
new one. 

(3.) As delayed for a time by 
some thing or person. 

(4.) As immediately preceding 
the coming of Christ. 

13. 'IIp«7s ?e,J sc. St. Paul, 
speaking of himself in the plural. 
As in chap. 1. the punishment of 
the wicked recalls the Apostle to 
the salvation of his converts: 
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ableness of unrighteousness in them that perish ; because 
they received not the love of the truth, that they might 

11 be saved. And for this cause God doth send 1 them 

12 strong delusion, that they should believe a lie: that 
they all might be damned who believed not the truth, 
but had pleasure in unrighteousness. 

13 BUT we are bound to give thanks always to God for 
you, brethren beloved of the Lord, because God chose 
you 2 a firstfruits to salvation through sanctification of 

14 the Spirit and belief of the truth: whereunto he called 
you by our gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of our 

i Shall send. 2 God hath from the beginning chosen you. 


ver. 13. and 14. contrast with 11. 
and 12. 

ra Q«l TraiTore it epi vpwr. 
Compare Rom. i. 8. 

on f'/Aaro] gives the subject of 
his thankfulness. 

ujrripxi/V, firstfruits, ] in com¬ 
parison with the rest of the world. 
Comp. James, i. 18. ; Rom. viii. 
Another reading, of considerable 
authority, is da-’ apxije, from the 
beginning: so, tt po rwv aidror, 
7rcarapoAi/c coupon. Accord¬ 
ing to this reading, St. Paul 
turns aside to contemplate things 
“ under the form of eternity,” 
as they were from the begin¬ 
ning in the counsels of God. 
It would be natural to say, I 
thank God “that you received 
the word of truth.” But the 
Apostle goes back to the first 
origin of things. They had re¬ 
ceived the word not of themselves, 
but of the grace of God, and then 
“known unto God are all his 
works from the beginning.” There 
was a heavenly and eternal side 
to their admission to the Gospel, 
as well as an earthly and tem¬ 
poral. 


iv ayiciapio m'lvparog cal tt lorn 
aAijOeiac,] expresses, not the in¬ 
strument by which God works, 
but the state into which he trans¬ 
forms those whom he chooses. 
We may regard the expression as 
one of St. Paul’s “ mixed modes,” 
blending the word of God in it¬ 
self with the word of God in the 
human heart. 

14. tic o, unto all which ,] sc. 
ajrapx>) elc <roiTr)piav t iv aytuupw 
wreupn-oc, K. r. A. 

tie TripiKolrjciv is a re¬ 

sumption of els ourripiav in the 
previous verse. Of these words 
three principal explanations have 
been given :—First, God has been 
made the subject of wtparolrjiriQ, 
as though the words were iva 
irepiTrou'ifTi] Svlur rw Kvplot, that 
God may increase the glory of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Secondly, 
iripnroiijutc is taken passively, and 
Sola explained as a Hebrew ge¬ 
nitive = for a glorious possession 
of the Lord. Thirdly, Tripnroipatp 
is taken actively, and Sola, as 
elsewhere, for the glory of Christ 
in his kingdom, “ to the attain¬ 
ment of the glory of the Lord.” 
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XpicTTOv. apa ovv, dSe\<f>ol, crTrjKere, Kal Kpareire ra? 
irapaSocreis as iBiBd-^drjTe etre Sta Xoyou el re Si imcrTo\rj<; 
r/puv' avTOS Be 6 Kvpios rjpuv ’Irjcrovs o 1 ^purxos Kal [6] 
0eos o 2 7 rarfjp r/p.uv, 6 dyamjcras 17 /xas Kal Sous ira paKbrjcnv 
aluvlav Kal eXmSa ayaOpv h> yapiTi, napaKaXecrai vpuv 
ras KapSlas Kal <TTT)pl£ai 3 ev navrl epyu Kal Xoym 4 d.ya9u. 

To Xoiirbv irpocrevyecrde, dSek<f>ol, irepl r/puv, Iva 6 
Xoyos tov Kvplov rpeypr/ Kal So^dtpjTai Ka6u<; Kal rrpos 
vpd s, Kal Iva pvcrdup.ev.dirb tuv droiruv Kal irovr/puv 
dvOpuuuv. ov yap iravruv r/ irlcrTis. mcrros Be icrnv 6 

1 Omit d, 2 Kal. 8 Add ujuus. 4 \i lyy Kal Kpyy. 


15 


16 

17 

3 

2 

3 


The last explanation agrees best 
with the language, and also with 
the connexion, the drift of the 
passage being, to show the good 
portion of which the elect of 
Thessalonica were made par¬ 
takers. 

15. It might seem as if, when 
election is spoken of, God had 
already done all, and nothing was 
left for man to do. The opposite 
inference is that of the Apostle. 
Unconscious of what we should 
term the logical inconsistency, 
he immediately adds—“Stand 
fast therefore be not shaken in 
mind or troubled, and hold fast 
what I taught you, either by word, 
or by Epistle. You might bo 
shaken if you did not know the 
purpose of God towards you, 
but knowing it, be therefore at 
rest. 

16—17. The same thought is 
continued of the trouble and fear 
of the Church. “ lie not soon 
shaken in your minds, but stand 
fast; and may our Lord Jesus 
Christ and God the Father, who 
loved us, comfort your hearts and 
stablish you in all you do and 

sa y ! ” , , 

7ranrk\7)(Ti>' niwr/ai'J not so much 
an indestructible consolation, al¬ 


though this is of course involved 
in it, but rather a consolation 
that “reaches to the life that now 
is and to that which is to come.” 

The Greek philosopher would 
have spoken of wisdom as an 
luTptia \p as we speak of the 
Gospel as remedial to the ills of 
human nature. St. Paul uses 
stronger language; with him the 
Gospel is a consolation. Within 
and without, the Christian is suf¬ 
fering in this evil world. The 
Gospel makes him sensible of this 
state, and at the same time turns 
his sorrow into joy. If his suf¬ 
fering abounds, his consolation 
much more abounds ; and God, 
who is spoken of under so many 
titles as the Author of the Gospel, 
has this one especially in the 
writings of St. Paul, — that he is 
the God of all consolation. (Rom. 
xv. 5. ; 2 Cor. i. 3.) 

III. The Epistle as usual con¬ 
cludes with exhortation. 

For what remains, says the 
Apostle, pray for us, and yet not 
lor us, but for the success of the 
Gospel; and for us also, that we 
may be delivered from persecu¬ 
tion, for all men have not faith. 
But faithful is God who will 
strengthen and deliver you from 
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15 Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and 
hold the lessons which ye have been taught, whether by 
i g word, or our epistle. Now our Lord Jesus Christ him¬ 
self, and God, even our Father, which hath loved us, 
and hath given us everlasting consolation and good hope 
1? through grace, comfort your hearts, and stablish you in 
every good word and work. 

3 Finally, brethren, pray for us, that the word of the 
Lord may have free course, and be glorified, even as it 


2 is with you: and that we 
reasonable and wicked men 

the evil. And we have faith in 
the Lord, that ye will do as we 
exhort you, and may ho guide 
your hearts to love God and 
abide patiently in Christ! 

And what we do exhort you 
to, brethren, by the name ye 
bear, is to withdraw from the 
authors of confusion among you, 
who walk not according to the 
tradition they received of us. 
For ye know how far from dis¬ 
order our walk was. We did 
not eat our bread for nothing, 
though we might have done so; 
but we worked with our own 
hands, partly for your example, 
partly to prevent our being bur¬ 
densome to you. The reason 
why we say all this is, that we 
hear a report of certain disorderly 
members of the Church, who do 
no work but what is not their 
own. Such we exhort and desire 
in the Lord Jesus to work peace¬ 
ably and get their own living. 
But, ye brethren, be not weary 
of setting the better example. 
And if there be others who will 
not follow it, and disobey this 
our present command, mark and 
avoid them, and yet remember 

VOL. I. 


may be delivered from un- 
: for all men have not faith. 

that they are not enemies, but 
brethren. And may the author 
of peace give you peace always 
everywhere ! 

1. To \onruv may be translated 
“ for what remains.” 

irpotrev\cvRf . .. Trtpi pray 

for »'S.] But for what ? that the 
word of God may run and be 
glorified. It is after the manner 
of the Apostle, to put that as a 
wish for himself, which was a 
wish for the furtherance of the 
Gospel. 

BoZciZtitcu. [Comp. Acts, xiii. 4. 
“ And when the Gentiles heard 
this.. they glorified the word of the 
Lord : ” and for ~prfp Ps. cxlvii. 
15. twg rn^ove dpapt'ircti 6 Xciyoe. 
So, 2 Tim. ii. 9. : — 6 Aoyoc tov 
Jeov oh lUSoTut. 

2. Kal iva pvtrdupe >', and that 
we may he delivered .] The first 
thought of the Apostle was for 
the success of the Gospel; then 
followed the shrinking of the 
flesh from the dangers which 
awaited him. Comp. 2 Cor. ii. 1. 

The same shrinking of the 
flesh is traceable elsewhere, in 
Rom. xv. 31.; 2 Cor. i. 8. It 
was not a fear of death, nor was 


M 
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0 £OS l , 05 arr/pl^e t vpas Kal <f>v\d£et, ano rov rrovrjpov. 
nenoLdapev Se £v Kvpla) e<j> vpas, on a napayyeWopev 
\yplv Kal etrovqcraTe Kal] 2 n entire Kal Troirfcrere. 6 Se 
Kvpios KarevOvvai vpdv ras /capSta? ets rr/v dydmqv rov 
6eov Kal els ttjp 3 vnopovrjv rov ypurrov. 

[JapayyeXKopev Se vp.lv, dSe\<f>ol, £v bvopare row Kvpiov 
[rjpdiv] 'Irjcrov ypLcrrov, arekXecrOai, vpas ano Travros 
dStX<f>ov draKTO )s nepLUarowros Kal pr/ Kara rrjv vapaSoenv 


1 Kvpios. 2 Omit vfitv Kal Kal . 8 Omit t^k. 


it merely the wish to be pre¬ 
served for his master’s service ; 
hut a natural human feeling, 
which, in later life, had passed 
away. (Phil. ii. 17.; 2 Tim. iv. 
7.) It may be not unreasonably 
connected with his bodily pre¬ 
sence, which his adversaries said 
was weak and his speech contemp¬ 
tible. (2 Cor. x. 10.) In this pas¬ 
sage his words apply not to his 
opponents at Tbessalonica, which 
he had left, but at Corinth, where 
he probably was at this time; to 
the false brethren whom he speaks 
of in 2 Corinthians. There would 
be a want of point in saying, ov 
yap Travruiv ?/ Trbrnc, of mere 
heathens or mere Jews. It would 
be like saying, Pray God to de¬ 
liver me from my enemies, for all 
men are not Christians ; or, Pray 
God to deliver me from Jews 
or heathens, for they are un¬ 
converted ; the words, “ for all 
have not faith,” must apply to 
those who partly had, or might 
be expected to have faith. We 
are, therefore, led to infer that 
they refer to the false brethren, the 
apparent friends, but secret ene¬ 
mies, such as those who came in 
Gal. ii., to spy out the liberty of 
the Gospel, and were not separated 
by any marked line from the dis¬ 


ciples. Supposing this view to 
be the true one, the words may 
be paraphrased as follows: — 
“ Pray God that we may be de¬ 
livered from evil men ; for not all 
professors are true Christians.” 

3. Though men are unfaithful, 
yet God is faithful. Compare 
Rom. iii. 4. Though there are 
false brethren who have not the 
faith, yet God is faithful, and 
will deliver us from their false¬ 
hood. The connecting link be¬ 
tween this verse and the preced¬ 
ing is formed by the two words 
Triarts and 7rorppdc. 

Commentators are not agreed 
whether in the third verse the 
word novripov is to be taken as 
neuter or masculine; and whe¬ 
ther, in the latter case, it refers 
to Satan or the man of sin, or is 
a collective name for the bad. 
The transition from the plural in 
the preceding verse to the sin¬ 
gular is certainly possible: the 
vision of Antichrist may be 
again for a moment rising before 
the Apostle’s eyes. But it is 
simpler to take the words as a 
neuter, “ from their evil.” It is an 
evil common to himself and them, 
and from which, feeling for them 
rather than for himself, he prays 
that they may be delivered. 
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But God 1 is faithful, who shall stablish you, and keep 
you from evil. And we have confidence in the Lord 
touching you, that ye both do and will do the things 
which we command you and ye have done . 2 And the 
Lord direct your hearts into the love of God, and into 
the patient waiting for Christ. 

Now we command you, brethren, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from 
every brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the 


> The Lord. 

4. ireToidapEV c !f 1 v Kvpt<p.~] Here, 
as elsewhere, the Apostle speaks 
of believing, hoping, doing all 
things in Christ. We lead an 
ordinary life as well as a reli¬ 
gious one; but with the Apostle 
his ordinary life is his religious 
one, and hence he uses religious 
expressions in reference to all 
that lie says and does. 

e0’ vfide2 expresses that this 
confidence, though in the Lord, 
leans also on the Thessalonians 
themselves. 

It is characteristic of St. Paul 
to admonish under the form of 
praise. As in familiar language, 
we .say — “I am sure you will 
not do it,” with the meaning — 
“ You ought not to do it.” So 
the Apostle is confident of his 
Thessalonian converts, meaning 
thereby to stablish them in the 
faith. 

5. “Iam confident,” the Apostle 
has just said, “ you will do and are 
doing what I bidand yet, with 
a sort of happy inconsistency, he 
adds,— “ May God perfect you !” 
They are to trust as he trusts, also 
to themselves; and still he prays 
God to guide their hearts into 
the love of God and the imita¬ 
tion of the patience of Christ, in 


1 Omit and yc have done. 

waiting for his appearing. Comp. 
1 Thess. i. 10. 

6. From the a 'jrapayytWopei' 
of the fourth verse, the Apostle 
passes on to particular instruc¬ 
tions ; iv orofian roD Kvptov ijfimv 
“I solemnly enjoin you.” 

The remaining paragraph of 
this Epistle is important, as bear¬ 
ing on the degree and manner of 
authority which the Apostle ex¬ 
ercised over the Churches. It 
seems to have been of a mixed 
kind, partly official and partly 
moral, springing from the sense 
of what the Apostle had done 
for the Church, in bringing them 
to the knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus, yet also claimed by him as 
a right. The only method of en¬ 
forcing it was excommunication, 
the effect of which, in any state 
where the ecclesiastical had not 
also a share in the secular power, 
must have depended on feeling 
and opinion. Above all must 
this have been the case in the 
precarious state of the early 
Church. Nor must we be mis¬ 
led by the word “excommuni¬ 
cation,” to suppose that in these 
times the thing existed in any 
definite form. There is no trace 
of exclusion from the Lord’s Sup- 


si 2 
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fjv napekd/3ere 1 nap ppoiv. avrol yap oiSare 77019 Sel 7 
ptpeladai rjpas, oti ovk praKTYjaapev kv vp.1v, ovSk Saipeav 8 
aprov k<j)dyopev napd nvos, akk' kv Koncg Kal poyOo) 
vvktos Kal rjpepas 2 kpyatppevoi, 77/309 to pr) kmftaprjcral 
TLva vpmv ov)( on ovk eyopev trover lav, aXX’ Iva iavrpvs 0 
Tvirov 8<2) uev vp.1v els to pLpelcrdaL ppas. Kal yap ore r/pev 10 
77/309 vpas, tovto naprjyyekkopev vp.1v, on el ns ov Oeka. 
epyatficrdai, prj&k kcrdUnoi. a-Kovopev yap nvas nepma- n 
Tovvras kv vp.1v ard-KTO) 9, prjbev kpyatppevovs, aXXa nepi- 
epyakppevov 9‘ T019 Se tolovtols napayyikkopev Kal napa- 12 
Kak.ovp.ev kv Kvplcg 'Irjcrov ypLcny 3 , Iva perd rjcrvytas 
kpyatfipevoL tov kavraiv dprov kadiaiaiv. vpels Se, dSek<f)OL, ] 3 

1 wape\aSe. 2 i nmra Hal ppipav, 9 Sid rou Kuptov ryxuv 'Irjarov xpiffrov. 


per being the mode of exclusion 
from the Church. The object was 
purely a moral one, and the form 
of withdrawal different in differ¬ 
ent cases. The incestuous person 
is to be delivered to Satan, for 
the destruction of the flesh. So 
Hymenaeus and Fhiletus, “ that 
they may learn not to blaspheme.” 
In the Galatian Church, notwith¬ 
standing the rebellion against the 
Apostle’s authority, nothing is 
said of his opponents ceasing to be 
the Church. In the Philippians, 
he tolerates those who preach 
“Christ of contention.” To the 
Thessalonian Church he says, that 
if there are any wild enthusiasts 
neglecting their daily occupation, 
they are to hold no communica¬ 
tion with them, as he wrote to 
the Corinthians, “ not to keep 
company with fornicators.” But 
it is remarkable that, in the Epi¬ 
stle in which this precept occurs, 
he says nothing of the expulsion 
of those who maintained that the 
Resurrection was passed already. 
1 Cor. xv. 12. 


artWteOai vpac curb travrbe ... 
ariocrwf.] Compare vrroariWuv 
lavTvv, Gal. ii. 12. 

Kara r>)y irapabomv, according to 
the lesson.~\ As in v. 10. he says, 
“While we were yet with you, 
this we commanded you, that, 
if a man will not work, neither let 
him eat.” Comp. 1 Thes. iv.ll. 12. 

7. In exhorting you not to be 
idle and walk disorderly, we do but 
exhort you to follow our example, 
who are not disorderly among you. 

7ra*c bti pipuaOai ijpacJ is a 
blending of two expressions. For 
ye yourselves know how ye ought 
to walk, and how, in walking up¬ 
rightly, you follow our example. 

8. Neither were we idle nor 
ate our bread for nothing, [re¬ 
ceiving it] at the hands of any, 
but we ate it, toiling day and 
night that we might not be a 
burden to any. Comp. 1 Cor. ix., 
where the Apostle adopts the 
same tone. He might claim sup¬ 
port of them, but he would not ; 
and the very fact of his not doing 
so they seem to have turned into 
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7 lesson * which ye 1 received of us. For yourselves know 

8 how ye ought to follow us: for we behaved not ourselves 
disorderly among you; neither did we eat any man’s 
bread for nought; but wrought with labour and travail 
night and day, that we might not be chargeable to any 

9 of you: not because we have not power, but to make 

10 ourselves an ensample unto you to follow us. For 2 when 
we were with you, this we commanded you, that if any 

n would not work, neither should he eat. For we hear 
that * there are some which walk among you disorderly, 

12 busy only with what is not their own business. Now 
them that are such we command and exhort in the 3 
Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and 

13 eat their own bread. But ye, brethren, be not weary 

1 lie. 2 Add. even. 8 By our. 


n charge against him, of not being 
an Apostle. So here lie guards, 
in the following verse, against this 
being construed into a giving up 
of his authority. 

9. o v% on ovk eloper.] t do not 
mean to say that I have no right 
or power to claim support from, 
you, but I give up the right that 
I may be an example to you. ou^ 
on implies a restriction on what 
preceded. 

10. Kal yap, for even.'] For 
while we were with you, we gave 
you not only example but precept 
to the effect, that if one would not 
work, neither let him eat. The 
Kal connects with the 6th and 7th 
verses; while the yap gives the 
reason or proof of what preceded. 
We exhort you, and while we 
were with you we exhorted you, 
which last is also the proof that 
it was only 'as an example we 
wronged ourselves. 


There is a distinction between 
the minister and the hearer of 
the Gospel, the clergy and the 
laity, the Apostle anil the disci¬ 
ple ; and St. Paul, as a preacher 
of the Gospel, makes himself as 
the hearer “to win some.” 

11. For we hear that there 
are some among you who walk 
disorderly, doing nothing but 
what is useless, busy only with 
what is not their own business. 
Comp. Quintilian. “Afervenuste 
Mallium Suram multum in agendo 
discursantem, salientem, manus 
jactantem, togam dejicientem et 
reponentem, non agere dixit sed 
satagere." Compare also Plato’s 
definition of atotppocrvvrj' rd kavrov 
TrpcirrEiv. See note on the parono¬ 
masia; of St. Paul’s Epistle, vol. ii. 

12. fierce >)trv^tac is opposed to 
wepiepyia, as eavriiv dprov to firfSei’ 
ipya(6pieroi, “ without raising a 
disturbance. 
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fir/ kyKaKTjcrrjTe KakoTToiovvTes. ei 8e rts ofy inraKOvei toj i4 
Xoyw Tjpaiv Sta ttj<; kmcrToXrjs, tovtov crrjpebovade p.rj 
o'vvavap.CyvvcrOai} avT<S, iva kvTpanfj • Kal prj ais lyOpov 15 
rjyelaOe, aXXa vovOeTelre ais aSeXt^op. a vtos Se 6 Kvpio s ig 
rqs elprjvrjs Scot) vp.1v Tr)v f.lprjin)v Sta TravTOS iv rravrl 
ronco. 2 6 KvpLO<s p-era irdvrov vp.d>v. 

‘O acnracrpbs rfj kpfj X eL p' L Hav\ov, 6 kcrnv <Trjp.diov kv 17 
irdcrp kmcrroXy. ovtojs ypdcjxt>. 17 ^apts toG Kvplov rjpwv 18 

’Irjcrov xpLcrrov p.erd irdvraiv vpcdv. dprjV? 

1 Ka\ ubj auvava^iyvua^f. 2 'ipi/irip. 

2 Add Upbs 0e(r<Ta\oviKe7s 8 turipa iypdtpTj ink *PiQt)vu>v. 


13. pfi tyKOKtiarire raXoTroioOv- 
rtc.] After rebuking some for 
giving up their daily employ¬ 
ments, for not eating in the sweat 
of their brow, he passes on to en¬ 
treat those who had not incurred 
the reproof, to continue as they 
were, not to be weary of well 
doing. 

14. This verse has received 
three explanations, the first two 
of which need only be mentioned 
to be set aside :—(1.) Indicate 
this man to me by letter, which 
is equally objectionable, on the 


ground of the sense and of the 
language. (2.) Set a mark on 
this man by the Epistle, i. e., 
pointing out what precept in the 
Epistle he has disobeyed, which 
is over-refined and farfetched. 
The obvious explanation is the 
true one:—“ Set a mark upon this 
man and hold no intercourse with 
him}” the words, rw \vyif ripQv 
Sid rijc £7 TitrToXfjc, “ to our word 
as communicated in this Epistle,” 
being taken with iixanovu. 

15. rat is used here instead of 
a’XXa, as this verse is really adver- 
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14 in well doing. And if any man obey not our word by 
this epistle, note that man, and have no company with 

15 him, that he may be ashamed. Yet count him not as 
iG an enemy, but admonish him as a brother. And * may 

the Lord of peace himself give you peace always every¬ 
where. 1 The Lord be with you all. 

17 The salutation of Paul with mine own hand, which is 
is the token in every epistle: so 1 write. The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen. 2 

1 By all means. 

2 Add The second epistle to the Thessalonians was written from Athens. 


sative to the preceding. The mean¬ 
ing ia :—“ Hold no intercourse 
with the man, but do not count 
him as an enemy, hut admonish 
him as a brother.' 1 The flaw may 
have arisen from the antithetical 
negative and positive form of ver. 

15. Or the Apostle may not 
feel the first thought and after¬ 
thought to be inconsistent; or *oi 
may be used in consequence of 
the coming a\\a. 

16. avrof ?c] partly expresses 
the earnestness of the Apostle’s 
prayer, and is in part opposed to 
peace obtained by merely human 


efforts. “ Have peace among 
yourselves, and may the Lord 
himself give you peace!” a vale¬ 
diction not without a latent allu¬ 
sion to the disorder of the Church. 

17. o amrarrfioc.'] See note at 
the end of the Epistle to the Ga¬ 
latians. n refers to the sentence 
preceding, and not to the word 
dffTraoyJue, comp. ii. 14. 

18. ptru irdvriDV vfiui I',] not 
with the disorderly members, as 
well as with those who walk or¬ 
derly, but as above (i. 3.), pleo¬ 
nastic. 
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ON 'THE MAN OF SIN. 

Whether the prophecy of the man of sin is fulfilled or unfulfilled, 
— whether it is to he explained from the immediate circle of 
the Apostle’s life, or from the distant future,— whether it relates 
to an individual or to an idea, to the Pharisees or to the Gno¬ 
stics,— whether the man of sin himself he Nero as Chrysostom 
imagined, or the impersonation of heresy as Theodoret and others, or 
the pope as the reformers, or the reformers as the pope, or Mahomet 
as the Greek Church, or the Emperor Caligula as Grotius, or Titus 
as Wetstein, or Simon Magus as Hammond, or Simon the son of 
Gioras as Usteri and Le Clerc, or some embodiment or power of 
evil, which has not yet been realised in the world, as was the opinion 
of several of the Fathers; —whether that which letteth, and he which 
letteth, and will let until he be taken out of the way, is the Roman 
Empire, as was also a common opinion of the Fathers, or the German 
Empire, as was maintained by the early opponents of the papacy, or 
the time appointed of God, as was held by Theodore of Mopsuestia 
and Theodoret, or the outpouring of spiritual gifts as Chrysostom in¬ 
clined to think, or Nero as Wetstein, or Yitellius as Grotius, or St. 
Paul himself as a recent interpreter;—whether the temple of God 
is the Christian Church or the actual temple at Jerusalem, or both, 
or neither; — whether the coming of Christ be His coming to judge 
the world, or the anticipation of that judgment in the destruction of 
Jerusalem; —are the principal questions which in ancient or modern 
times have been raised by interpreters respecting the second chapter 
of the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

Most of these questions may be set aside, as having no real bearing 
upon the interpretation of the Epistle. They are not found but 
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brought there. When it is remembered that at this period of his life, 
St. Paul himself expected “to remain and be alive” (1 Thess. iv. 17.) 
in the day of the Lord, and that he expressly states that the 
coming of Christ was to be preceded by Antichrist, and that the 
coming of Antichrist was again restrained by that which let, it 
is obvious that our interpretation must be confined within very 
narrow bounds, that is within ten, twenty, or thirty years at the 
utmost, if it be not that the acts of the drama are contemporary or 
certainly very near, “ for the mystery of iniquity already worketh.” It 
is not, therefore, in the wider sphere of the history of the world, but 
in the life of the Apostle, in the cities of Asia or Judea, perhaps at 
Home in the days of Caligula or Nero, that we must look for the 
events, or shadow of events, which form the basis of the prophecy. 

It is necessary to warn the reader, that we are not about to add 
another to the multitude of guesses which exist already. Our 
inquiry will relate rather to the style and structure of the prophecy, 
than to the opinions of interpreters respecting the facts which 
may be regarded as its fulfilment. The real facts may not have 
been recorded j they may have been too minute to be observed by 
us ; they may also have been transfigured before the spiritual eye, 
until they are no longer recognisable as historical events. It is little 
we are attempting, not the solution of a riddle, or the reading of a 
hieroglyphic, but the comparison of one part of Scripture with 
another ; and the comprehension of it, if possible, not in the letter 
but in the spirit. 

“ The man of sin" is not a mere detached prophecy. It formed a 
leading subject of the Apostle’s teaching. He introduces it with 
express reference to the fact, that on his visit to the Thessalonians 
he had warned them of it; and this not only in general terms, but 
with special mention of the times of his appearing, and the influ¬ 
ences by which his revelation was withheld. “ Remember ye not, 
that when I was yet with you I told you these things ?” What he 
had told them is contained in the description which precedes, and 
which is extremely definite and precise ; that man of sin, “ the son of 
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perdition ; who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped ; so that he as God sitteth in the temple 
of God, shewing himself that he is God.” All this was not new to 
the Thessalonians converts, they even knew of that which withheld, 
that he might be revealed in his own time. The Apostle adds a 
few other traits in the verses which follow; “ whose coming is after 
the working of Satan, with all power and lying signs and wonders, 
and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish.” 

The sources of our information are so limited, that we are able 
to pronounce at once, that we know of no person or power existing 
in the lifetime of the Apostle, to which most of the above features 
will apply. We cannot say that “ the man of sin ” was Caligula, 
whose reign had terminated twelve years before this ; or Nero, who 
might have still been “ a delight of the human race; ” or Simon the 
son of Gioras, the leader of the fanatics at Jerusalem, who had 
hardly come forth into public view ; still less Vitellius, Vespasian, or 
Titus. Such guesses are only more probable than the wider ones, 
because they relate to persons who were actually or almost within 
the horizon of the Apostle’s view ; but they are quite inconsistent 
with the general character of the prophecy, and offer no remarkable 
coincidences with its several details. In any succession of historical 
events, it is possible to find good and evil, order and anarchy, a king 
and a usurper, a lawless force and a restraining power ; just as in 
any religious crisis, it is easy to array one principle against another, 
while it is possible to regard the governments of the world as “ a 
let” to either. But coincidences of this sort, which apply to all the 
world and to human nature generally, are not of a kind to enable us 
to fix with precision the meaning of a prophecy. 

If, confessing that no known person or event agreed with the 
description of the prophecy, we were to try another method, and to 
interpret the second chapter of the Second Epistle to the Thessa¬ 
lonians entirely from itself, we should probably infer that, by the 
terms “man of sin,” “ son of perdition,” St. Paul had in view a real 
person, and that by.his “sitting in the temple of God” was rneaut 
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literally his enthronement in the temple at Jerusalem, which was 
still standing. Nothing in the description is inconsistent with such 
an interpretation, which the very grossness of the delusion which is 
ascribed to those who believe tends rather to confirm. At the same 
time, it would have to be admitted that the being who is thus de¬ 
scribed is not a mere ordinary individual, coming forth from the 
the crowd, and declaring himself to be a God, any more than he is a 
statue of wood or stone. He is the author or symbol of a spiritual 
evil, a mysterious power already working beneath the ground, and 
waiting for an opportunity to appear — a false Christ or false prophet, 
a Simon Magus, an Elcasai, or a Barcochab. The founder of a 
false religion, claiming divine honours, announcing himself as the 
new God of the Jewish Temple, influencing the minds of men by 
every sort of magic art and spiritual deception, would most ad¬ 
equately correspond, in all points, to the description of the Apostle. 
Such a one, he would seem to say, was to exist for a short time, 
and then vanish away, not before the superior power of truth, but 
before the actual force of Christ and his angels, in flaming fire taking 
vengeance. 

Natural as such an interpretation may appear, it would probably 
be erroneous, and for this reason, that, like many other interpreta¬ 
tions of prophecy, it would rest too much on the words themselves, 
without considering the style of the language or the parallelisms in 
St. Paul’s own writings. The first question respecting all pro¬ 
phecies is, whether the language of them is figurative or literal, or 
how far figurative and how far literal. Figurative language will 
commonly detect itself, as in the trumpets, vials, numbers, of the 
Book of Revelation. The very symmetry of it will indicate its true 
nature. Events in history are not carried on by sevens, or by 
twelves ; nor are they exactly limited by periods of time. Nor are 
the powers of nature or the kingdoms of this world divisible into 
four or ten. Accordingly, in such instances, we readily separate the 
framework and compartments of the picture from the life and motion 
of the figures. But there are other passages in which the form and 
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the thouglit are more closely united, in which the garment clings to 
the person, and cannot be put off without destroying the life of the 
prophecy. Interpretation of prophecy will, in these cases, be an im¬ 
perfect analysis of what it is really impossible to analyse. Especially 
will this be so where the figures are traditional, and have acquired 
from use and familiarity a sort of permanent and historical character. 
The vision of events themselves is then circumscribed by the circle 
of prophetic symbols. 

Taking in this most important element, we find in Ezekiel and 
Daniel, in the discourses of our Lord respecting the end of the 
world, in the Epistles to the Thessalonians and to Timothy, as well 
as in the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude, and in the Book of 
Revelation, a series of images of the evil which was to come upon 
the world in the latter days, all together furnishing a sort of 
chain of prophecy between the Old Testament and the New, which 
gradually extends and seems to pass from the realms of history 
into the spiritual and unseen world. One of the first links in this 
chain is Ezekiel’s description of Gog and Magog, the symbol of the 
tribes of the North whom God will bring against the land of Israel, 
that he maybe glorified in their destruction (xxxviii. 16, 17.). This 
prophecy, which is the beginning of so many others, itself implies 
that it was not uttered by Ezekiel for the first time: —“ Art thou he 
of whom I have spoken in old time by my servants the prophets of 
Israel, which prophesied in those dayB many years that I would 
bring thee against them.” (Compare Jer. ii.—iv.) Naturally the 
minds of the Jewish prophets in Babylon had been led to dwell 
on the powers of the North, since the Scythian tribes had spread 
themselves over Asia. Where could they find a more striking 
image of the power of God than in this mighty people, “ cover¬ 
ing ” the world “ like a cloud,” and suddenly, like a cloud, pass¬ 
ing away, — which had probably in Josiah’s reign overspread 
Palestine itself? They had almost been seen by Ezekiel in the 

t 

days of his youth, and the remembrance of 'them had stamped them¬ 
selves for ages on the Eastern world. His prophecy of them is 
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little more than history, inspired only by the consciousness that there 
is one that ruleth among the children of men. There is no indication 
that Gog is other than a person, the chief prince of Meshech and 
Tubal. Nor is there apparently any form of spiritual evil that is 
symbolised in him ; he is but the great enemy of Israel, who comes 
up with all his hosts against the people of God. 

Next in the series are the prophecies of Daniel, respecting the 
little horn and the kings of the North and South (vii. and xi.), which 
though retaining a certain degree of resemblance to the prophecy of 
Ezekiel, present also a very striking difference. It is a difference 
not merely in subject, but in spirit. We seem as if we had advanced 
another step in the revelation of God to man; with the vision of the 
kingdoms of this world mingles also the vision of the final judgment. 
It is readily acknowledged that the Evangelical prophecies of the Old 
Testament form a link with the New. Not less is this true of tho 
Apocalyptic prophecies also. As the former anticipate the moral na¬ 
ture of Messiah’s kingdom, so do the latter anticipate the universality 
of the Gospel. No two books of the Old Testament itself bear a 
closer resemblance to each other, than the book of Daniel, the 
Apocalypse of the Old Testament, and the book of Revelation, which 
may be termed by its Greek name the Apocalypse of the New. 
Were the one placed at the end of the Old Testament, and the other 
at the beginning of the New, they would seem more than any of tho 
canonical writings, to bridge the chasm which separates, or appears to 
separate, the two parts of the Sacred Volume. Both alike differ from 
the older prophecies, in extending the purposes of God to all time 
and to all mankind. The earlier history of the Jews was itself a 
kind of prophecy, the earlier prophecies were a kind of history of 
the Jews and their neighbours. There was a time when other 
nations seemed to be too far out of the way, to share in the mercies 
and judgments of God. But now the prophet lifted up his eyes 
east and west, north and south, to all countries of the earth, and saw 
in the history of the world the prelude to the final judgment. 

This is the kind of difference which separates the two prophecies 
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of Daniel from that of Ezekiel respecting Gog and Magog. The 
one is a part of the history of the Jews; the other is a prophecy of 
the latter days, an anticipation of the judgment to come. That of 
Ezekiel is the germ of the other, and stands in the same relation 
to it, as the vision of the dry bones in the same prophet, to the 
description of the general resurrection in the seventh and twelfth 
chapters of Daniel, or the vision of the Temple and the portions 
of the tribes, to the new Jerusalem and the 144,000, in the Book 
of Revelation. In Ezekiel we have not yet burst the bonds of the 
temporal dispensation; in Daniel we already pass within tho vail into 
another world. They occupy different places in Jewish history, the 
very dispersion of the Jews in Asia and Egypt tending to break 
down the force of local feelings and leading them to include all 
nations within the circle of God’s providenco. 

Parallel with this enlargement of the symbols of prophecy is the 
new and nobler meaning which is given to the worship of the 
tabernacle and to the Jewish history, in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
A light is shed on both, derived, perhaps, from a wider experience 
of mankind, yet not the less coming down “from the author and 
father of lights.” First the prophets, then the law, become instinct 
with the life of the Gospel. The only difference is that in prophecy 
the new takes the place of the old, in a more gradual and less per¬ 
ceptible manner. The law is done away in Christ; the temple made 
with hands is destroyed, that another temple, not made with hands, 
may be raised up; and the discourses of Christ respecting the end of 
the world, gather together in one all the threads of Old Testament 
prophecy. 

Thus, through the whole of the books of Scripture, from the 
earliest to the latest, the spirit of prophecy might be said to be 
changing with the increasing purpose of God to man. But though 
the spirit changed, the imagery remained the same. The two pro¬ 
phecies which have been referred to, present more than one minute 
similarity with the second chapter of the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians ; as, for example, the insolence and impiety of the king 
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of the South, “ who shall exalt and magnify himself above every 
God,” xi. 36., which may he compared with 2 Thess. ii. 4., “ Who 
opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called God or wor¬ 
shipped,” and “ the pollution of the sanctuary of strength, and the 
abomination of desolation standing in the holy place,” xi. 31., quoted 
by our Lord, which recalls “ the man of sin sitting in the temple of 
God.” It is not quite certain, nor is it important for our object to 
know what was the original meaning of the passages of Daniel; but 
whether they allude to the kings of Syria and Egypt, or in part also 
to the Romans, or relate to some unknown course of events, their 
original meaning in the Book of Daniel has no necessary connexion 
with their use and application by the Apostle. We might say, in 
the language of Bossuet, that St. Paul spoke by the spirit of Daniel, 
as St. Peter spoke by the mouth of Joel on the day of Pentecost, or 
as St.John himself spoke by the spirit of Ezekiel in Rev. xx. 8., 
where the names Gog and Magog are retained, though the meaning 
is generalised. Many other instances may be found in which the 
general subject is changed, though the ornaments remain. The 
same symbols which once referred to the Temple or to the tribes of 
Israel, are again employed, without any precise meaning, of the 
Church and the world at large. 

It does not, therefore, follow, that, because the words of the pro¬ 
phecy of Daniel, or of our Lord, refer to the Romans, that they 
necessarily received this explanation from St. Paul, any more than 
in the Book of Revelation, because mention is made of the hundred 
and forty and four thousand of the tribes of Israel, it follows that 
salvation was first to be given to the house of Israel. The forms of 
good and evil are idealised in the language of prophecy. The same 
images are handed down from one generation of prophets to another; 
but the state of the world, which is symbolised by them, may change 
and become different. As in the interpretation of prophecy, many 
successions of events have, in different ages of the world, been thought 
to correspond with the words of Daniel, or of the Apocalypse; so 
with the prophets themselves, there is a growth and adaptation of 
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the same prophecy to various stages of human history. Not only 
are there many mirrors of the meaning of prophecy in the history of 
the world, but more than this—the last prophecy is itself, ns it were, 
the glass through which the prophet looks forward into the future. 

Hence the imagery of a prophecy in the New Testament will not 
be the clue to its true nature. Nay, it may be very far removed 
from it, sometimes even absolutely opposed to it. For it may refer 
to what is literal and historical, but the thing signified in the New 
Testament may be spiritual and ideal. Ordinary quotations from 
the Old Testament are to be explained by their context in the New 
Testament, not by their place in the Old. The same rule is appli¬ 
cable to the prophecies of the Old Testament when transferred to 
the New. In both, the spirit has commonly taken the placeof the letter, 
the evangelical truth has lighted up the prophetic symbol. So that 
the true key to the interpretation of a prophecy of St. Paul, is not the 
meaning of the same imagery in the Old Testament, but the cha¬ 
racter of his own writings, “ Non, nisi ex ipso Paulo, Paulum potes 
interpretari.” The special meaning is to be gathered from those 
points which he has distinct from the Old Testament, rather than 
those which he has in common with it. We do not feel certain 
that the man of sin, sitting in the temple of God, is more than a 
personification of the abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet; suggested, perhaps, by the worship of the Emperor 
which St. Paul had seen in the cities to which he had travelled, or 
by the attempt of Caligula, a few years previously, to place his 
statue in the temple at Jerusalem. But he that “ letteth, and will 
let, until he be taken out of the way,” and the lying signs and 
wonders, with which the man of sin was to be accompanied, are 
traits not found in Ezekiel and Daniel, some of which are found 
elsewhere in his Epistles. Here, then, whether we are able to dis¬ 
cern it or not, is something which we may naturally look for, not 
in the clouds of heaven, but in the history of the Apostolic age. 

In many other places of the New Testament, and even of the 
writings of St. Paul himself, mention occurs of strange forms of 
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evil. It is remarkable that all of them are spiritual. There arc 
differences in the description of them, not unlike the difference 
which we may suppose to have existed between the author of the 
Epistles in which they are spoken of, St. Paul, and St.John; but 
they nowhere convey the impression that they represent political 
changes or revolutions in the kingdoms of men. The one Apostle 
is, as it were, hastening, amid many impediments, to the coming of 
the day of the Lord ; the other is calmly waiting for the events that 
must shortly come to pass. Both seem to feel the evil of the world 
as a sign of “ the last timethe one, near and present, as if 
involved in the conflict; the other, far off, separated from it rather 
than warring with it. Already there are many Antichrists, says 
St. John, and “ Antichrist is he that denieth the Father and the 
Son.” So in the Epistle to Timothy iv. 1—3. it is said, “that in 
the latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils speaking lies in hypocrisy, 
having their conscience seared with a hot iron, forbidding to marry, 
and commanding to abstain from meats, which God hath created to 
be received with thanksgiving of them which believe and know 
the truth.” Compare 2 Tim. iii. 1. The Apostle appears to ap¬ 
prehend the same danger in Col. ii. 8. 16. And in the Second 
Epistle of Peter ii. 1., iii. 3., there is the same pervading idea 
of the latter days, in which “ false prophets shall rise up, who 
privily shall bring in damnable heresies, denying the Lord that 
bought them.” The evil of which the New Testament prophecies 
speak, is not the idolatry of the heathen, nor the conquests of great 
empires, but the apostasy of sometime believers, or the fanaticism of 
the Jews. Of something of this kind, not of Roman governors, or 
Jewish high priests, the Apostle is speaking when he says : — “ We 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in heavenly places.” He is no longer walking 
upon the earth, and only in a figure beholds the things of earth. 

Such passages are a much safer guide to the interpretation of the 
VOL. I. N 
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one we are considering, than the meaning of similar passages in the 
Old Testament. For they indicate to us the habitual thought of the 
Apostle's mind ; “ a falling away first,” suggested, probably, by the 
wavering which he saw around him among his own converts, the 
grievous wolves that were entering into the church of Ephesus, Acts 
xx. 29.; the turning away of all them of Asia, in 2 Tim. i. 15. 
When we consider that his own converts, and his Jewish opponents, 
or half converts, were all the world to him, that through them, as it 
were in a glass, he appeared to himself to see the workings of human 
nature generally, we understand how this double image of good and 
evil should have presented itself to him, and the kind of necessity 
which he felt that Christ and Antichrist should alternate with each 
other. It was not that he foresaw some great conflict, decisive of the 
destinies of mankind. What he anticipated far more nearly resem¬ 
bled the spiritual combat in the seventh chapter of the Romans. It 
was the same struggle, written in large letters, as Plato might have 
said, not on the tables of the heart, but on the scene around ; the 
world turned inside out, as it might be described ; evil as it is in the 
sight of God, and as it realises itself to the conscience, putting on an 
external shape, transforming itself into a person. 

Separating the prophecy, then, into two parts, its external form 
and internal meaning, the one part is to be explained from the Old 
Testament; that is to say, it is the repetition of the images of Ezekiel 
and Daniel, which naturally receive a more precise character from 
the associations of the time in which St. Paul lived ; while the other 
part, or inward meaning, is to be illustrated by other passages in St. 
Paul’s own writings, in which he speaks of the perilous times of the 
latter days; of false prophets transforming themselves into Apostles 
of Christ ; of Satan transfigured into an angel of light; of religious 
licentiousness ; of all them of Asia falling away from him. Of all 
these opponents of the Gospel the man of sin is the concentrated 
image ; they are already working, but are at present underground, 
not yet bursting forth to envelope mankind. Gnosticism, or Oriental¬ 
ism, or Judaism, the evil of the world as it awoke to the conscious- 
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ness of higher truths, the darkness which was felt only by the mani¬ 
festation of light, are all included. Looking at all from a distance, 
the Apostle seemed to see in them the impersonation of evil. 

The personification is characteristic of the age; it is also charac¬ 
teristic of the Apostle. Sin, the law, faith, love, the old man, the 
new man, are all personified by him. Of the same kind is the figure 
by which he speaks of “ the man of sin,” “ the son of perdition.” 
There is yet another point in which we seem to see a trace in this 
passage (shall we say of the mode of speech or of thought ?) of the 
Apostle and his age, viz. in its alternating or antithetical character. 
The coming of the Lord and the revelation of the man of sin, Christ 
and Antichrist, are opposed to each other by a sort of necessity, as 
the revelation of wrath and mercy, the law and faith, Adam and 
Christ, in the Epistle to the Romans. Like the shadow and light, 
they are never separate, equally dividing the world or following one 
another. And the symbols of the Old Testament itself are not merely 
borrowed from Daniel and Ezekiel, but receive a new colour and 
association from passing events, such as the worship of the emperors, 
and in particular the attempt of Caligula to place his statue in the 
temple at Jerusalem. 

Thus there are altogether four elements which enter into the con¬ 
ception of the man of sin :—(1.) the traditional imagery of the elder 
prophets; (2.) the style of the Apostle and his age; (3.) the im¬ 
pression of recent historical events which supply the form ; (4.) the 
state of the world and the Church, and the consciousness that, where 
good is, evil must ever he in aggravated proportions, which supply 
the matter of the prophecy. 

Still we have not made a nearer approach to the true interpretation 
of “ him that letteth,” an expression on which no light is thrown, 
either by the writings of St. Paul, or by the symbolical language of 
the Old Testament. We cannot err in supposing that it intimates St. 
Paul’s belief that the coming of Antichrist was not yet. Though 
already working, it was restrained by a superior power. The Thes- 
salonians were-exhorted not to be troubled in mind, as though the 
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day of the Lord was at hand, for it was to be preceded by the mani¬ 
festation of the man of sin. But it was still further delayed by the 
interposition of “ him that letteth.” So far all is consistent. Christ, 
Antichrist, the restrainer of Antichrist, are the triple links of the 
chain by which the world is held together. In what person or thing 
to find the last of the three is the point of difficulty. 

No stress can be laid on the use of the masculine “ him that 
letteth,” because it is immediately followed by that of the neuter, 
“ that which letteth,” and may be easily accounted for by parallelism 
with the man of sin in a preceding verse. More truly might it be 
argued that the use of the neuter excludes the idea of a person. 
Nero might have been o Kartytov, but could not have been to Kan\ov. 
The double use of the masculine and the neuter seems in some degree 
to favour the interpretation of the prophecy which identifies the 
Roman empire with the restraining power. At any rate, some in¬ 
terpretation is necessary, which would apply to a thing as well as to 
a person, as, for example, in the case of the Roman empire, to tea Tt\ov 
and 6 na rc'xwv may contain an allusion to the empire and to the 
emperor. A more important circumstance than this strikes us in 
the examination of the passage: it is the apparent secrecy which the 
Apostle observes in speaking of the restraining power. It is an 
enigma which he will not reveal, which he had explained while he 
was yet with them, and dare not now write “with pen and ink.” 
It reminds us of the number of the beast in the Book of Revelation. 
It recalls the words of Daniel, xii. 10.: — “ None of the wicked shall 
understand, but the wise shall understand.” It quickens our curiosity 
to know what that power could have been, which was contemporary 
with the Apostle, and which he would not openly mention to his 
converts. 

Two answers suggest themselves; conjectures, it is true, because 
it is impossible to do more than form conjectures which may be 
consistent or not inconsistent with the spirit of the prophecy; but 
they are not, however, to be rejected on that ground, if nothing 
better can be offered. The first is the Roman empire ; the second, 
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the Jewish law. The reasons are obvious, in either case, why the 
Apostle should have concealed his meaning. According to the view 
which separates the traditional form from the substance of the pro¬ 
phecy, it would be no fatal objection to the first of these two inter¬ 
pretations, that the figure of Antichrist himself is taken from the 
image of the Roman emperors sitting in the temples as gods, while 
he that letteth is again the Roman emperor regarded from a new 
point of view. More real is the difficulty of supposing that St. Paul 
could have expected that, within a few years, the solid frame of the 
Roman empire was to break up and pass away. It is unlikely that 
he should have even taken the kingdoms of this world into the 
horizon of his spiritual vision. To say that the heresies of the 
Ebionites or Nicolaitanes were restrained by the continuance of the 
Roman government, is extremely far-fetched: the two are not in 
pari materia." It would remove this difficulty if we could suppose 
the revelation of the man of sin to represent the rebellion of the 
Jews, but would leave the original one, how to account for the 
mystery which the Apostle observes about him which letteth. More 
natural is it to explain “that which letteth” ns the Jewish law, the 
check on spiritual licentiousness which for a little while was holding 
iD its chains the swarms of Jewish heretics, who were soon to be let 
loose and sweep over the earth. Whatever other objections may 
be entertained to the last of the two interpretations, it has, at any 
rate, the advantage of consistency. It does not confuse the spiritual 
and historical, or take us away from the world of the human heart of 
which the Scripture speaks, to the world of objects and events. 

Good and evil seem often to lie together flat upon the world’s 
surface. At other times they start up, like armed men, and prepare 
for the last struggle. There is a state in the individual soul, in which 
it has entered into rest, and has its conversation in heaven, and is a 
partaker of the kingdom of God. There is a state also in which it is 
divided between two, not unconscious of good, but overpowered by evil, 
living in what St. Paul terms the body of death. There is a third state 
in which it is neither conscious of good nor overpowered by evil, but in 
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■which it “ leads the life of all men” acting under the influence of habit, 
law, opinion. All these three states have their parallels in the history of 
the world. In all of them, whether in the individual or in the world, 
whether arising out of the purpose of God or the nature of man, 
there sometimes seems to be a kind of necessity which will not 
suffer them to be other than they nre. The first is that state for 
which the believer looks when the kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdoms of God and Christ. The second is that state 
of the world, seen also to him, but unseen to men in general, in 
which, in the language of prophecy, “ the wicked is revealed,” in 
which the elements of good and evil separate and decompose them¬ 
selves, in anticipation of the final judgment. The third is that fixed 
order of the world in which we live, which surrounds us on every 
side with its restraints, social, legal, moral, which, if it be not very 
good, is not very evil; which “ letteth and will let” as long as human 
nature lasts. Such “a let” to the evil of men was the Roman 
empire; such “ a let,” even when it had lost its inspired character, 
was the law of the Jews. Whether either of these, or both of them 
combined in the same way that in the Book of Revelation Rome and 
Jerusalem combine to form the image of the last enemy, suggested 
to the Apostle the thought of “that which let;” whether the poli¬ 
tical order of the world, which was typified by them, seemed to him 
for a time to interpose itself against the manifestation of evil, is un¬ 
certain. Such is a natural adaptation for us to make of the words 
of the prophecy; it is also a consistent interpretation of it. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The Epistle to the Galatians is the most personal of all the Epistles 
of St. Paul. The occasion out of which it arose, was the relapse of 
the Galatian converts into the observance of the law of Moses, which 
appears to have been accompanied by a disavowal of the authority 
of the Apostle. Their conduct cut him to the heart, both as an 
injustice to himself, and an injury to the truth which he preached. 
On hearing of their desertion, he addressed them in the Epistle, in 
which he sets forth his own claims to be an Apostle, and first, arguing 
with them out of the law, and in sorrow rather than anger at their 
folly, shows them that they are in a false position.. There was no 
half way, such as they supposed. If they were circumcised, Christ 
would profit them nothing, Faith had nothing in common with the 
law ; both together were inconsistent and incompatible. 

Before we can rightly apprehend the relation of the Apostle to 
his converts, some preliminary questions have to be discussed, re¬ 
lating not only to the position which St. Paul occupied in reference 
to the twelve, which is made the subject of a separate inquiry, but 
also to the origin and character of the Galatian Church. The 
answer to such questions is to be sought chiefly in the indications 
of the Epistle itself, with the assistance of the Acts of the Apostles; 
to which some further light may be added from the analogy of other 
writings of the Apostle, and of other Churches mentioned in them. 
A gleam of uncertain information may also be gathered from the 
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history of Gulatin itself, the character of the inhabitants of whicli may 
not improbably appear in the fitful temper of the Apostle’s converts. 

Two questions, closely connected with each other, meet us at the 
outset in any inquiry into the circumstances of the Churches to which 
the Epistles of St. Paul are addressed : — First, whether the Church 
was founded by the Apostle himself; secondly, whether it was com¬ 
posed of Jewish or Gentile Christians. To neither of these ques¬ 
tions is it possible, in the case of the Epistle to the Galatians, to 
give a perfectly certain and definite answer. A writing so short 
could hardly be expected to do more than offer materials for con¬ 
jecture on a subject only incidentally referred to in it. On the one 
hand, the tone of authority which the Apostle adopts, as well as 
particular expressions in the Epistle, such as iii. 2. (“ This only would 
I learn of you, Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or 
by the hearing of faith ?”) ; or iv. 9—19. in which the Apostle speaks 
of their having been converted, not to bondage, but to freedom ; as 
well as the manner in which he mentions the Apostles at Jerusalem 
in chap. ii. would certainly lead us to suppose that the Galatians 
must have been converted by himself or by his followers. On the 
other hand, they were as certainly Gentiles, as we gather from 
chap. iv. ver. 8.: — “ When ye knew not God, ye did service unto them 
which by nature are no gods.” But if they were converts of the Apostle, 
how are we to account for their ready reception of Jewish errors, ex¬ 
cept on one of two suppositions ? that they were originally Jews, 
and readily relapsed into Judaism, which however we have seen was 
not the case ; or that, like some other Churches, they had passed 
through a phase of Judaism before their conversion to Christianity. 
Naturally, it might be urged, when the Apostle’s personal in¬ 
fluence was withdrawn from them, they returned to their Jewish 
masters. And this latter view is confirmed by the fact, that 
though they were Gentiles, yet the Apostle argues with them as if 
they were Jews, out of the law and the prophets, and that in none of 
his Epistles has the cast of the reasoning a more Jewish character. 

The fairest way of stating the two questions is to consider them 
together. One set of presumptions leads to the first conclusion, that 
the Galatians were Gentiles; or rather the text quoted above, at 
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iv. 8., expressly says so. Another set of presumptions (from which we 
cannot exclude the almost equally explicit statement that they were 
Jews, chap. iv. 9., and desirous to return to the beggarly elements 
around which their hearts still lingered) leads to the opposite con¬ 
clusion. Out of this dilemma how are we to make our escape ? (1.) 

Can we suppose St. Paul himself to have been a teacher of the law 
(Compare Introductory Essay on the Epistle to the Thessalonians), 
and to have once taught what he now denounced ? Admitting that 
at no period of his life he wholly ceased to be a Jew (Acts xviii. 18., xxi. 
26., xxiii. 6.); that there were threads in his doctrine, which entangled 
him with the false teachers (Gal. v. 11.) ; that the constant reference 
to the Old Testament may, of itself, have led to misconception; still 
the extreme antagonism in which he places himself to the Judaisers, 
renders it impossible that ho could ever have been one of them, and 
least of all at so late a date as his fitst visit to Galatia. The Gala¬ 
tians “ had begun in the Spirit; ” he had never preached to them 
Christ “ according to the flesh ; ” it is another Gospel to which they 
are “ removed,” so different that they had learned to hate their 
former teacher, out of dislike to his doctrine. (2.) But if we cannot 
suppose St. Paul himself to have been a Judaising teacher, whence 
did the infection of Judaism arise in the Churches of Galatia? It 
might be suggested that, like the Roman Church, the Galatians were 
first converted by teachers of the circumcision, and afterwards re¬ 
converted by St. Paul. Yet, in Gal. i. 6., iii. 2., the Apostle implies 
that they were first converted by himself, and, as he expresses it in 
the passage just quoted, “began in the spirit.” Or, (3.) shall we 
conceive him to be describing, first, the Gentiles, then the Jews in 
successive verses? Granting that the Church consisted of both Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, still the context shows that those who were 
led away by dumb idols, and those who were ready to relapse into the 
weak and beggarly elements of the law, were the same persons, iv. 
8—10. Yet, (4.) once more it might be argued, that Judaism and 
heathenism were regarded by St. Paul as a single prior dispensation, 
the two parts of which he is not careful to distinguish, which he 
seems alike to include elsewhere in the expression “ elements of the 
world,” Col. ii. 8. 20, But no such common point of view under 
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which he may have regarded the former estate of Jew and Gentile, 
would have justified him in saying of the Jew :—“ Howbeit then, 
when ye knew not God, ye did service unto them which by nature 
are no gods.” 

The most probable mode of escaping these difficulties is the 
following:—The Galatians we may suppose to have been a Gentile 
Church, which was first converted to Christianity by St. Paul, but 
previous to its conversion had gone through a phase of Judaism. 
There were three states out of which Gentile converts passed, or 
might have passed, into the acceptance of the Gospel as preached by 
St. Paul first, heathenism ; secondly, a more or less Btrict prose- 
lytism ; thirdly, Jewish Christianity. The second of these was pro¬ 
bably the state of the Galatian converts. Strange as it may seem, it 
is nn undoubted fact that, already before the appearance of Christi¬ 
anity the religion of the Jews exercised a great and mysterious 
influence over the Roman world. It had already bridged the chasm 
which separated the faith of Jehovah from the wisdom of the Greek 
philosopher. The natural force of Judaism, even in its most abject 
state, the elements of pure truth which it contained, the proselytizing 
spirit of the Jews themselves (Matt, xxiii. 15.), the diffusion of the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament Scriptures, the absorbing 
power of the Jewish Alexandrian philosophy, are sufficient to account 
for the hold which it acquired on the minds of men, standing, as it 
seemed, erect in the decline of the classical religions and the chaos 
of Eastern superstitions. The Homan poets in the age of Augustus 
were perfectly well acquainted with the belief and practices of the 
Jews, which extended to others as well as to their own nation ; a 
knowledge which is the more remarkable, when contrasted with the 
slender information about the Christians, which is displayed by every 
heathen writer, for the first century and a half after the Christian era.* 
Admitting the general fact of the diffusion of Judaism, no people 
were more likely to have fallen under its power than the inhabitants 
of Galatia. A half civilised race of Western origin, in an Eastern 
land, were peculiarly liable to be influenced by the contagion of the 
Jewish settlers who dwelt among them (1 Peter, i. 1.). Their 

' See Introduction to Epistle to the Romans. 
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national religion was already mingled with the gods of the nations 
among whom they settled. They did not altogether cease to be 
heathen by becoming Jews, any more than they wholly left their 
ancient Gallic rites for Greek and Phrygian customs. Nor can we tell 
how many elements of Christianity, as, for example, the doctrine of a 
Messiah, may have been included in their Judaising tenets. Marked 
as such distinctions appear in language, there could not have been 
always a definite line which separated heathenism from proselytism, 
or proselytism from Jewish Christianity, any more than the Gospel 
of the circumcision from that of the uncircumcision. The more lax 
of either class must have insensibly faded into the other; and 
Judaism itself have taken new forms when coming into contact with 
semi-barbarous races. In the case of the Galatians we can only say, 
that they could not have been so completely Christians as to set aside 
St. Paul’s claim to have converted them; nor so completely Jews as 
to have lost all remembrance of that former state in which they did 
service to them that are no gods. 

Supposing then the Galatians to have passed through the gate 
of Judaism to Christianity, there is no longer any difficulty in 
explaining their relapse into Judaism. The Jewish teachers were 
there before St. Paul, and they remained there after his departure: 
and the language of the Old Testament itself, read by a different 
light from that in which St. Paul presented it, though sanctioned by 
his authority, would seem to tell of the continued obligation of the 
law and of the necessity of circumcision. He himself, they insidi¬ 
ously said, had at one time preached that very circumcision which he 
now denounced. They had become aware of the antagonism between 
themselves and him, and the instincts of Jewish party were at once 
directed at him. 

The slenderness of our materials will not allow us to complete this 
picture of the Galatian Church. There is not a single figure to fill 
up the vacant space. We see only the inconsistency of the converts 
with themselves; their confusion of the Gospel with the Law ; and 
again, of J udaism with heathenism, which latter is faintly traceable 
in eh. iv. 9. 
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GALATIA. 

A brief notice of the inhabitants of Galatia will throw a remote 
light on their connexion with the Apostle. Some have sought to 
identify them with the barbarous people of Lycaonia who first wor¬ 
shipped the Apostles and afterwards stoned them. But whatever simi¬ 
larity may be traced in the character of the people, Derbe and Lystra 
were not within the district termed Galatia (comp. Acts xvi. 1. 6.), 
which lay to the north, separated by Paphlagonia and Bithynia from 
the Euxine Sea. It was bounded on the south by Phrygia and Cappa¬ 
docia, on the east by Pontus and Cappadocia, on the west by Phry¬ 
gia and Bithynia, including in its domain several of the Phrygian 
cities most celebrated for the worship of the mother of the gods. 

The inhabitants of this district were the Gauls of Asia. They 
were the remnant of the great Celtic and Germanic migrations, 
which overspread Greece and Asia Minor at the commencement of 
the third century before the Christian era. Like the Biscayans or 
Hungarians in Europe, they continued the isolated monument of the 
deluge which had passed away. At one time they had been the 
terror of the Greek cities of Asia Minor, and alternately the adver¬ 
saries or the mercenaries of Alexander’s successors. They were 
reduced by the Roman Consul, C. Manlius Vulso, in the year 189, 
but retained their separate kings by favour of the Romans, until 
about 30 years before this time, a. d. 25, when Amyntas, their last 
king and the favourite successively of Augustus and Antony, was 
murdered, and the country finally placed under a Roman governor. 

In character they are described as a free impetuous race, ever 
ready to bear arms for themselves or others. For a long time after 
their settlement in Asia, they retained their national and religious 
customs, the latter even including that of human sacrifices. Their 
government in early times was a military aristocracy divided into 
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twelve tetrarchies, the respective chiefs of which were not hereditary, 
but elected. Besides the Gauls themselves who were apportioned in 
three tribes, two subject peoples existed side by side with them, the 
Greeks and Phrygians, to whom they stood in nearly the same rela¬ 
tion as the Spartans to the Laconians and Messenians. Gradually 
the language and religion of the conquered made an impression on 
the conquerors. That they must have understood Greek is proved 
by the Epistle itself, though Jerome speaks of them in his own time, 
as still retaining a peculiar dialect which he compares to the German 
spoken about Treves. Their supreme Council of three hundred corre¬ 
sponding to the tetrarchies of which Strabo speaks, could hardly have 
been of other than Greek origin. And long before this time they 
had adopted or added to their own religion the rites of Cybele, and 
participated in the worship on Mount Dindymus and the gainful occu¬ 
pation of selling the oracles of the goddess to the rest of Asia. 

Whether the Galatian Churches were among the Gallic, or among 
the Greek and Phrygian tribes, we have no means of determining. 
The chief towns of Galatia were Ancyra the capital, Pessinus, at the 
foot of Mount Dindymus, and Tavium and Gaolasera on the Eastern 
border. From the use of the plural (rule iiocAijfftaie) We gather that 
the Churches were probably scattered throughout the district, in more 
than one village or town. Although it is impossible to say what 
the names of these Churches were, or whether the Epistle is addressed 
to converts who were Gauls, Phrygians, or Greeks by origin, we 
cannot be wrong in regarding it as addressed to a people subject to 
violent religious impulses, a people such as might have been celebrated 
for their ancient Phrygian and Bacchic rites, amongst whom in 
heathen days extravagant superstition most readily found a home ; 
and who, when converted to Christianity, gave birth to Phrygian 
heretics and to the Montanism of the second century. 

It would be hard to abstain wholly from connecting the character 
of the Galatians with the style and subject of the Epistle. Several cir¬ 
cumstances suggest such a connexion:—First, the tone of the Apostle 
seemingly adapted to a half-barbarous people, who were to be inti¬ 
midated and overpowered rather than conciliated, and were more 
likely to listen if he asserted than if, “ becoming all things to all men,” 
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he withdrew his claim. Secondly, the fickleness of their conduct 
towards him, who first “received him as an angel of God,” and then 
affected others who were his enemies, instead of him. Thirdly, the 
definite manner in which the question between Jew and Gentile is 
reduced to the single point of circumcision ; and the positiveness with 
which it is insisted upon, that they should not be circumcised. There 
were two views which might have been maintained, and two practices 
certainly seem to have been adopted by the Apostle himself. “ The 
Jewish law is indifferent, therefore let it be observed; the Jewish law 
is not indifferent, therefore let it not be observed.” But to a rude and 
ignorant people it was impossible that the outward sign of Judaism 
could be indifferent; the badge which they bore, sealed them for the 
law, and not for Christ. To suppose that circumcision could have 
been made to them the mere symbol of circumcision of the heart, or 
could be understood as a mere counsel of expediency to avoid 
giving offence to the Jews, would be as unreasonable as to suppose 
that South Sea Islanders, if permitted by a missionary to retain the 
use of idols, would attain by means of them the knowledge of the 
true God.] 
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Tub Epistle to the Galatians consists :—(1.) like that to the Thes* 
salonians, of a narrative portion ; (2.) of an argument based on the 
Old Testament; (3.) of practical exhortation. It would be a mis¬ 
take to speak of a plan. There is no plan. The whole is a fervid 
and impassioned burst of remonstrance with those to whom he is 
writing, for having so soon fallen away from the God who called 
them. The Apostle is not a rhetorician, weighing the effect of his 
words ; he writes, because he cannot help writing; because it is 
natural for him to utter, and for them to hear, the truth ; because, in 
his own language, he would be “straitened” if he refrained. At 
all events, by some means or other, ho must stop this Judaism that 
was creeping over the Church of Galatia, which he could not but feel 
with indignation was strangely contrary to the lesson which he had 
taught them. They appeared to fancy that he was inferior to the 
Apostles at Jerusalem. Nothing could be less like the truth. Those 
who seemed to be somewhat, were, in reality, scarcely his equals ; 
for they added nothing to him, and were wrong when he was right. 
What strange infatuation had come over them? They must begin 
again, and recall the feelings of their conversion. In the law itself 
they might read their own condemnation. For the law, too, spoke of 
a promise that was before the law, of the righteousness of faith, of the 
bond and free. He will make an appeal to them of another kind. 
Will they not hear his voice to whom they had once shown so 
intense a love ? Their old affection had passed away ; a few design¬ 
ing men had made a prey of them, and now they knew him no more. 
He had spoken too plainly to them on his last visit. What remained 
but that he should again warn them to preserve liberty; to eschew 
licentiousness; to remember that if a man was circumcised, he was 
VOL. I. O 
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a debtor to keep the whole law, and that Christ would profit him 
nothing ; and yet not to forget, if they could receivo it, the higher 
lesson that “ in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availed anything 
nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.” 

The style and subject of the Epistle to the Galatians naturally 
suggest a comparison with the Epistles to the Romans and to the 
Corinthians, with which, in date, it nearly coincides. The Epistle 
to the Galatians exhibits, in an earlier stage, and in a more com¬ 
pendious form, the same truths which are more fully expanded in 
the Epistle to the Romans. The differences between them may be 
summed up as follows:—1. The Epistle to the Galatians is personal 
and occasional, while that to the Romans is addressed to a church 
unknown to the Apostle, and has less the character of a letter, and 
more that of a treatise than any other of the Epistles. 2. The one 
treats of circumcision as a question of practice ; the other of the law 
as a burden on the heart and conscience. 3. The argument of the 
Galatians is partial and fragmentary, returning often to “tlioweak 
and beggarly elements;” that of the Romans comprehensive and 
continuous, and, as it were, philosophical; including all mankind and 
all time; embodying the strife of good nnd evil in the heart of man, 
and tracing the same strife of death and life in the first and second 
Adam. 4. In the Epistle to the Romans several topics occur which 
are scarcely touched upon in the Epistle to the Galatians ; such are 
the restoration of the Jews, the state of the heathen world, the mani¬ 
festation of the sons of God. On the other hand, they have, in common, 
the following striking points : — The doctrine of justification by 
faith, as illustrated by the instance of Abraham ; the universality of 
the Gospel of Christ, in whom is no distinction of Jew or Greek, 
bond or free ; the nature of sin ns a transgression of the law which is 
alluded to in Gal. ii. 18, 19., and in iii. 19. ; the identity of the Chris¬ 
tian with Christ, and of the Spirit of Christ with the soul of the 
Christian, ns in Gal. iv. 5, G. ; the mention of the observance of days 
and months, Gal. iv. 10., which are treated with a difference corre¬ 
sponding to the difference between the two Epistles; that is to say, in 
the Romans as indifferent, in the Galatians ns hurtful and indicative 
of further evil ; the exhortations against Antinomianism in Rom. vi. 
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and Gal. v. 13.; the sonsliip of the Gospel contrasted with the 
servitude of the former dispensation, Rom. viii. 16., Gal. iv. 6. 

Viewed in reference to the personal life and history of the Apostle, 
the Epistle to the Galatians may be considered as standing in the 
same relation to the Epistle to the Corinthians that it does to the 
Epistle to the Romans when regarded in reference to his teaching 
and doctrine. Here begins to show itself that difference from the 
other Apostles and antagonism with the Judaizers which reappears in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, and which cannot be supposed to have 
ceased, because in the later Epistles the names of the twelve are no¬ 
where mentioned, or because St. Paul, removed from the scene of 
conflict, has become rather a spectator than an actor in the troubles 
of the Church. Here begins that alienation from the teaching of St. 
Paul which in the Acts of the Apostles is foreboded by himself 
(xx. 29.), which was ever going on, and which, according to the latest 
Epistle that bears his name, was finally consummated in the cities of 
Asia, 2 Tim. i. 15., towards the close of his life. 

But, in addition to the light which is thrown on the history by the 
comparison of the two Epistles, a stili stronger light is shed on tho 
character of the Apostle himself. Nowhere do we seem to see so 
nearly the inner man : the same in both Epistles, with just so much 
difference as was suited to the difference of those whom he is 
addressing. It has been often remarked that the Epistle to the 
Galatians is the only one among the Epistles of St. Paul which does 
not open with language of conciliation. No word of commendation 
escapes him. It is not “ye are enriched in all utterance and 
come behind in no giftbut, “ I marvel that ye are so soon fallen 
away from Him that called you." In the Epistles to the Corinthians 
lie is still on terms with his opponents ; he seeks to conciliate, quite as 
much as to awe, them; he apologises for himself; he speaks to them 
as to men who had not forfeited their claim to that language of 
Christian courtesy in which he delights to address them, and who 
might be made bettor by his good opinion of them. On the other 
hand, in the Galatians there is a sort of freshness in his indignation : 
he commences the attack at once without caring to defend himself; he 
knows no middle term, and keeps no measures with them. It may be 
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observed, further, that the mutter, no less then the manner, is different. 
In the Galatians the Apostle confines himself to the single point 
of circumcision and freedom from the Jewish law (not to be made 
a cloak of licentiousness), in the Corinthians he never alludes to 
circumcision, or the Jewish law, but treats of a variety of subjects, 
relating partly to Church order, partly to his own defence against 
the charges of his opponents. The one is addressed to a civilised 
community, intelligent of arguments, fruitful in opinions, fertile in 
drawing distinctions; the other to a half-barbarous people, whom it 
was the Apostle’s great object to protect from the external rite of 
circumcision. 

It is to the second Epistle to the Corinthians that the Epistle (o 
the Galatians offers the greatest resemblance. In both there is the 
same sensitiveness in the Apostle to the behaviour of his converts 
to himself, the same earnestness about the points of difference, tho 
same remembrance of his own “infirmity” while he was yet with them, 
the same consciousness of the precarious basis on which his own 
authority rested in the existing state of the two churches. In both 
there is a greater display of his own feelings than in any other 
portion of his writings, a deeper contrast of inward exaltation and 
outward suffering, more of personal entreaty, a greater readiness to 
assert himself; all together seeming to tell us what he told the 
people of Dcrbe and Lystra, that he “ was a man of like passions with 
ourselves,” and working through the instrumentality of those passions, 
yet not the less approved of God in his high calling. In such pas¬ 
sages as “ Henceforth let no man trouble me, for I bear in my body 
tho marks of the Lord Jesus,” at the end of the Galatians, or in the 
similar feeling of the verse of the Corinthians, “I think that God hath 
set forth us the Apostles last appointed unto death,” we trace a mo¬ 
mentary reaction in the mind of him on whom came “ the care of all 
the Churches.” 

The slight allusion in 1 Cor. xvi. 1. to the commandment which he 
gave respecting tho collection for the snints in the churches in 
Galatia, shows that the Apostle did not, at this time, break off his 
connection with them. Had we a second Epistle to the Galatians, it 
might possibly have shown that the first Epistle had worked the same 
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“revenge” in them that the Apostle describes in the Church at 
Corinth (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 11.). But neither of the Galatian Church, 
nor of any of the Churches founded by the Apostle, do we know 
any more, than is told us by himself and the author of the Acts. 
The Epistles addressed to them are like candles in a dark place, 
which do not illumine the intervening space which separates the 
beginning of the Christian Church from the daylight of history. 
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GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


No one lias doubted the genuineness of the Epistle to the Galatians; 
it is not, therefore, necessary to recapitulate at length the evidence 
in its favour. That evidence consists of the testimonies of Patristic 
ns well ns of heretical writers, from the time of Irenmus downwards, 
going back, that is, to within a century of the date of its composition. 
But here a doubt may be raised respecting the value of the testi¬ 
monies themselves; for it may be truly urged, that evidence as 
ancient, and as nearly contemporary, can be quoted in favour of 
the Gospel of St. James, the Shepherd of Hernias, the Revelation of 
Peter, and other spurious writings. Why is it, then, that a short Epistle 
like that to the Galatians has been universally acknowledged, even by 
critics of the most extreme school, as a genuine writing of St. Paul ? 

The reason of this universal agreement is the internal evidence 
of its genuineness. Considering the number of forgeries, which we 
know to have existed in the second century, and the absence either of 
the spirit or of the faculty of criticism in the early church, we can¬ 
not set a high value on the testimony of the Fathers, except to events 
which were contemporary with themselves. What they renlly testify 
respecting the books of the New Testament is to their use and autho¬ 
rity in their own day as the writings of the authors whoso names 
they bear. But if the external testimony to the books of Scripture 
seems in this way to be weakened, the internal evidence of the 
genuineness of many of them may be regarded as greatly enhanced. 
What criticism has restored, though incapable of being put in a 
definite and tangible form, abundantly compensates for what it has 
destroyed. If it will not allow us to take our stand upon tradition, it 
supplies us with many new kinds of proof. It enables us to affirm 
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that a particular writing, from the richness of its style, the manner¬ 
isms of thought and language, the minuteness of the detail, the 
consistency, and, sometimes, the very singularity of the events 
recorded in it, must be an original, and not a mere imitation. It 
analyses the character which is proper to an individual writer, and 
can be in no two writers the same. And it fortunately happens, 
that the age least capable of affording reliable external testimony, 
is the age also least capable of feigning the marks of a genuine 
writing. 

The internal evidence for the Epistle to the Galatians is of two 
kinds :—First, that from the manner and character of St. Paul: 
secondly, from the allusions to the history. No forger ever made an 
imitation in which were so many secret threads of similarity, which 
bore such a stamp of originality, or in which the character, the 
passion, the language, the mode of thought and reasoning, were so 
naturally represented. No forger, either with or without the Acts 
before him, would have given such an account of the relation of St. 
Paul to the other Apostles as we here find. There was no period in 
the later history of the Church in which such a state of things could 
naturally have been conceived. Least of all could the dispute at 
Antioch, so agreeable to the character of the two Apostles, yet so 
unlike the first thoughts of a later age respecting the earliest Christian 
Church, have been the invention of the second century. It is a real 
evidence of the genuineness of the Epistle, that Origen as well as 
Jerome and Chrysostom can Only account for so remarkable a pas¬ 
sage of history by resolving it into a collusion between the Apostles. 
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TIME AND PLACE OF THE EPISTLE. 


From (lie eighth verae of the first chapter of the Galatians, we gather 
that the Apostle was already known by face to the church which he 
was addressing—“ But though we or an angel from heaven preach any 
other gospel unto you than that we have preached unto you, let him 
be accursed: ” from the thirteenth verse of the fourth chapter we 
may gather, also, that lie had visited the Galatians, not only once, but 
twice—“Ye know how, through infirmity of the flesh, I preached the 
Gospel to you at tliefirst" ru irporipor. This inference receives some 
confirmation from verses 15 and 16. of the samp chapter, where ho 
speaks, first, of the blessedness which they felt in receiving him ; and 
then, secondly, of his having become their enemy by speaking the 
truth to them j a change which seems too groat to have taken place 
during a single visit, or at least is more naturally explained by the 
supposition of an interval. And although wo must not press im¬ 
passioned expressions, such as ver. 7. of the first chapter, “ I marvel 
that ye are so soon removed from Him that culled you into the grace 
of Christ into another gospel,” yet we may safely consider this 
passage ns implying that a period of many years could not have 
elapsed between the first of these two visits and the writing of the 
Epistle. 

Further, the Epistle was written after two journeys to Jeru¬ 
salem, i. 18., ii, 1., and a subsequent meeting with Peter nt Antioch, 
ii. 11. Assuming the visit mentioned in Gal. ii. 1. to be the same 
with that commonly called the Council in Acts xv. (see note at the 
end of ch. ii.), we have a point of connection with the history. Ap¬ 
plying the Epistle to the Acts, we find that the two visits to Galatia 
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mentioned in the Epistle coincide with Acts xvi. 6. and xviii. 23.; 
the first, a visit made at the commencement of his second missionary 
journey; the latter, during what is sometimes called his third journey, 
hut previously to his stay at Ephesus. Mention is also made in 
Acts xviii. 22. of St. Paul having been at Antioch, which may 
possibly have been (see notes) the occasion of his meeting with Peter 
in that city. Further, the words of vi. 17., “Henceforth, let no 
man trouble me; for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus,” 
afford a presumption that the Apostle had been suffering recently 
the violence of persecution, perhaps in Ephesus (1 Cor. xv. 32.). 
More important than either of these possibilities is the absence of all 
allusion to the last journey to Jerusalem, which fixes the date of the 
Epistle as prior to that event. 

These arc all the data for determining the time at which the Epistle 
was written, except what arc of a different kind, the internal evi¬ 
dences from the style and character of the Epistle itself, and the 
state of the church which it represents. So far as such arguments 
go, in the present instance, they fall in with the conclusion to which 
we are already tending. The situation of the Church, a9 it appears 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, is not such as we can suppose to have 
existed previously to the Council at Jerusalem ; nor is it probable that 
the controversy which is described in the fifteenth chapter of the 
Acts as springing up at Antioch, had long before the time indicated 
by this mention of it spread to a remote district of Asia Minor. 
Still more unlikely does it appear that an Epistle, such as the Gala¬ 
tians, should have been written some years previously to the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians. 

To appreciate this argument more fully, we must once more return 
to the comparison of the Epistle to the Galatians with some of the 
other Epistles of St. Paul. It is unlike the Epistles of the impri¬ 
sonment ; it has many points of resemblance to the Epistles to the 
Corinthians ; it is very like, and also unlike the Epistle to the Romans. 
That is to say, in the latter case there is great resemblance in language 
and illustrations, as well as in the general subject, and yet a great 
difference in the mode of treating it. What is rudimentary in the 
one, is more fully developed in the other. The doctrine which 
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opens upon us in the Galatians, is in the Romans wider and more 
comprehensive, taking in what may be termed the difficulties and 
afterthoughts of the doctrine itself. In the Romnns we pass from 
the question of circumcision or uncircumcision to that of the law 
or faith, from the admission of the Gentiles to the restoration of 
the Jews. The similarity and dissimilarity between the two Epistles 
arc of that kind which tends to show that the Epistle to the Galatians 
could not have been written either after or contemporaneously with 
the Epistle to the Romans, and that it was not, therefore, a compen¬ 
dium of it; nor is it probable that it was written very long before it, 
considering the continuity of the subject and the sameness of the 
topics introduced. A similar inference may be drawn from the re¬ 
lation of the Epistle to the Galatians to that to the Corinthians. We 
trace in the former Epistle the personal antagonism in its first 
burst of indignation, and confined to the single point of circumcision; 
in the latter the same antagonism extending to many points, includ¬ 
ing a defence of the Apostle as well as a reproof of his opponents. 
Once more, the comparison of the Epistles of the imprisonment leads 
to the conclusion that the Epistle to the Galatians could not linve 
been written at the same time with them. The calmness of the one, 
the fervency of the other, the contrast of style and subject, indicate 
that they must be referred to different periods of the Apostle’s 
life. It would be nearer the truth to affirm that the Epistlo to the 
Galatians 6tands in the same relation to the Epistle to the Romnns, 
as the Epistle to the Colossians to the Ephesians. 

All the circumstances mentioned, the two previous visits to Galatia, 
probably coinciding with the two mentioned in the Acts, the com¬ 
plaint that “they had so soon left him,” the allusion to recent 
persecutions, the elementary form of teaching, the manner in which 
his opponents attacked him and he answered them, the meeting with 
Peter at Antioch, the omission of the last journey to Jerusalem 
in the second chapter, the resemblances to the Epistle to the Romans 
nnd Corinthians, together lead to the conclusion that the Epistle 
must have been written either towards the end of the Apostle’s 
stay at Ephesus, or on the journey which succeeded it; that is, 
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shortly before the Epistles to the Corinthians, within a year or 
two of the Epistle to the Romans, and in general as early as pos¬ 
sible consistently with allowing time for the periods and events 
mentioned in chaps, i. ii., and for the two previous visits to the 
Galatian Church. 
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The main object of the first two chapters of the Epistle is to assert 
the independent authority of the Apostle against the attacks of the 
Judaisers. The few first words, “Paul, an Apostle, not of man, 
neither by man, hut by Jesus Christ,” are the text, on which every 
word from v. 11. of chap. i. to the end of chap. ii. is a sort of com¬ 
mentary. The Gospel that he preached was not human, but Divine ; 
for he did not receive it by any human means, but by special call from 
God. All his antecedents, as they might be termed, were against his 
receiving such a call. And when he did receive it he did not go up to 
Jerusalem to throw himself into the arms of the Apostles, hut away 
from it, and only after long intervals went there at all, and then saw 
but one or two of them, and only for a few days ; so entirely were 
his teaching and office his own, for so little was he indebted to them. 
The same motive leads him, in the second chapter, to narrate the 
independence of his conduct at what is termed the Council of 
Jerusalem. He refused to yield the circumcision of Titus to the 
false brethren ; he met the other Apostles as their equal, and gained 
his point against them. He resisted Peter at Antioch, and boldly 
reasoned with him, as building up the things which he had pulled 
down. These are the proofs that he was an Apostle, not of man nor 
by man, and had an authority at least equal to the other Apostles, to 
whom the Judaizers made their appeal. 
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I1P02 TAAATAS. 


1TATAOS anocrToXos ovk an avOpconcuv ovSe Si av6pa>nov, 1 
a\ka Sia. 'Irjcrov -^picrTov Kal 6eo 0 narpbs tow iyeipavros 


1. The Epistle to the Galatians 
is the only one among St. Paul’s 
Epistles, in which he omits all 
words of compliment or friend¬ 
ship, and begins to rebuke them 
strongly, almost fiercely, for their 
desertion of bis teaching. No¬ 
thing is more common than for 
him to introduce his censure 
with words of kindness and 
courtesy, as if to gain a hold 
on the affections of those whom 
he is addressing. Thus, in the 
case of the Corinthian Church, 
though they had many faults, and 
ought rather to have mourned 
for the sin of the incestuous 
person, and their many divisions 
and profanation of the Lord’s 
Supper, he begins with words of 
conciliation I thank my God 
always on your behalf for the 
grace of God which is given you 
by Jesus Christ, that in every 
thing ye are enriched by him in 
all utterance and in all know¬ 
ledge;” and so passes on to his 
censure. But in the Epistle to 
the Galatians he adopts a differ¬ 
ent course, either because it was 
more natural to his own feelings, 
or the actual state of the Church 
was worse or more likely to be 
roused from its Judaism by the 
severity of his tone. 

Most of the salutations of the 
Epistles go beyond the language 


of Christian greeting. In theirsim- 
plest form, they remind us of the 
words of Christ, “Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto 
you.” But the Apostle, whose 
mind is full of the mystery of 
the Gospel, adds clause to clause, 
and parenthesis to parenthesis, 
until, as in the Epistles to the 
Homans and the Galatians, the 
salutation is the proem of the 
whole Epistle. 

IlaOXoc u7ro<rro\os ovk dw' a>'- 
BpwTrwy ovSe Si’ a’rdpwTrov, Paul, 
an apostle, not of men, nor by 
man, but by Jesus Christ.'] As 
in the Romans, the Apostle be¬ 
gins with the emphatic assertion 
of his authority. The words 
“ neither of man nor by man ” 
are the text of the whole Epistle. 
The first, ana (of), marks the 
source ; the second, Sid (by), the 
means:—“ Who have an imme¬ 
diate call from God, and am not 
ordained by laying on of hands 
of any,” like the subordinate 
ministers of the Apostles at 
Jerusalem. The antithesis of the 
prepositions, which is a favourite 
rhetorical form with St. Paul, 
should not be dwelt upon, how¬ 
ever, so as to draw the mind 
off from the main thought, which 
is—“Paul, in no sense a human 
Apostle.” 

IlavXoE, Paul.] “ Saul, who is 
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GALATIANS. 

1 Paul, an apostle, (not of men, neither by man, but by 
Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised him from 


also called Paul; ” Acta, xiii. 9. 
No certain conclusion can be 
arrived at respecting the origin 
of the second name, which may, 
perhaps, need no other explana¬ 
tion than that St. Paul was a 
Roman citizen as well as a “ He¬ 
brew of the Hebrews.” There 
is no reason to .suppose, that it 
was assumed by him after his 
conversion. Still more fanciful 
is it, to connect his use of the 
name with Sergius Paulus. He 
is called Saul in the earlier por¬ 
tion of the Acts, while among 
Jews: the name Paul is first 
given him at the commencement 
of his more extended mission to 
the heathen. That he bore a 
Gentile name, which he uses in 
all his Epistles, could not have 
been without significance to him¬ 
self. 

aTroirroXoe, cin apostle.~\ What 
Was the nature of the Apostolical 
office, and in what sense was St. 
Paul an Apostle ? In endea¬ 
vouring to answer this question, 
which has been already touched 
upon, on I Thessalonians, we 
must distinguish the application 
of the term to St. Paul from 
its application to the Twelve, as 
well as from that wider sense 
in which it was occasionally used 
of other preachers of the Gospel, 
2 Cor. viii. 23.; Phil. ii. 25. The 


Twelve were the appointed wit¬ 
nesses of Christ, “ who had been 
with him during all the time that 
he went in and out among his 
disciples.” (Acts, i. 21, 22.) Some 
of them appear also to have been 
the “ pillars ” of the Church at 
Jerusalem, Gal. ii. 9., and to have 
preached in distant countries, in 
accordance with His word. They 
are recognised by St. Paul ns a 
separate body, in 1 Cor. xv. 5.; and 
are mentioned as “the Twelve” 
in Rev. xxi. II. Their number 
may possibly have had a relation 
to the number of the tribes; 
Luke, xxii. 30. More than this 
we cannot say. Whatever tra¬ 
dition may have added to their 
history, or modern association 
appended to their name, must not 
withdraw us from the main idea 
of the Apostolical office, which 
was that of an immediate and per¬ 
sonal relation to Christ in the 
first teachers of the Gospel. 

That in this stricter sense the 
term is not applicable to St. Paul, 
is obvious. It might be said of 
him in his own words, that he 
was an Apostle, “ not in the letter 
but in the spirit.” To the Ju- 
daizers any addition to the Twelve 
would have been a violation of 
the sacred number appointed by 
Christ himself. The Apostle 
urges other claims to the title, 
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avTov ex vex pun’, Kai oi auv ipol navres aSeX^oi, rats 2 
eK/cXijcriats rrj s TaXaTtas. ^apt? vp.iv Kal elprjvrj airo Oeov 3 
7rarpo? xal xvpCov T)pa>v ’Irjcrov \puTTov, row ScWos iavTov * 


1 Cor. ix. 1.2.: — “Am I not 
:in apostle ? am I not free ? 
have I not seen Jesus Christ our 
Lord ? arc not ye my word in 
the Lord ? It' I he not an apostle 
unto others, yet doubtless I am 
to you : for the seal of mine apo- 
stleship are ye in the Lord.” 
All the language that St. Paul 
uses on this subject shows, first, 
that he did place himself on a 
level with the Twelve ; secondly, 
that his call to the Apostleship 
did not, in his own mind, rest on 
some one definite act, such as is 
spoken of in Acts, xiii. 2. 3., but 
partly on the revelation to him, 
at his conversion ; partly on the 
fact of his having, like the other 
Apostles, seen the Lord ; partly 
on the success of his labours, as 
well as on his own inward in¬ 
tense conviction that this was the 
work which lie was appointed to 
do. It is remarkable that the 
necessity which he felt, for the 
sake of truth to establish his au¬ 
thority on an independent basis, 
does not prevent the acknow¬ 
ledgment in this passage, ver. 13., 
or the still more striking one in 
1. Cor. xv. 9.:—“For I am the 
least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle, 
because I persecuted the church 
of God.’^ 

ovCt oi drOpw-rrov, nor by man.J 
The change from the plural to the 
singular seems to arise from the 
juxtaposition of bid ypurrov 

not of men, nor by man, but by 
Jesus Christ. Si dvOpomov is 
abstract, not concrete, the singu¬ 
lar supplying the link of opposi¬ 


tion to Sid ’Ii/tov yjnurov. Comp. 
1 Cor. xv. 21. The preposi¬ 
tion bid (by) is not applicable 
in the same sense to all the three 
words drUpdjTTDV, XpttTTOU, StOU, 
which is another reason for not 
pressing the antithesis of and and 
2id. oid is applied to God, either 
by attraction from ypajTou, or in 
connexion with the particular act 
of raising up Christ, or as He is 
the beginning and end of all 
things, including in Himself the 
means. Romans, xi. 36. Com¬ 
pare iv. 7., Lachm. Chrysostom 
supposes that, having applied 
the word cid to Christ, the 
Apostle applies it also to the 
Father, lest it should occur to 
any to degrade the Son to the 
rank of a subordinate minis¬ 
ter. This is the mind, not of the 
Apostolic, but of the Nicene age. 

Stou wurpdc, God the Father. ] 
Of whom is God said to be the 
father? of Christ or of mankind ? 
It may be answered that in the 
Old Testament God is the Father 
of the Jewish people ; in the New 
Testament, of Christ, and through 
Him of mankind. Yet the word 
itself does not necessarily involve 
these associations. It may ex¬ 
press the feeling “by which we 
say, Abba Father,’’.without awak¬ 
ening the thought of “sons or 
children.” From being relative, it 
becomes absolute. Only in some 
passages, os here, its original idea 
is recalled by the mention of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Toil iyclpavTOQ avrdr £C vek-pSv, 
who raised him from, the dead.'] 
St. Paul docs not use these words 
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2 the dead ;) and all the brethren which are with me, unto 

3 the churches of Galatia; grace be to you and peace from 

4 God the Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ, who 


simply as narrating an external 
fact; they express rather what 
has become the attribute of God. 
God cannot be thought of by the 
believer, but as God in Christ, 
the God who revealed himself in 
the Gospel; nor Christ, but as the 
risen Lord in whom we also rise 
again. As we might say,—“God 
who gave his only begotten Son.” 
St. Paul extends the same form of 
language to the separate parts of 
our Lord’s life:—“ God who raised 
up Christ,” &e. 

2. oi aiir tfxol irai'TCS (ISeXfoi, 
all the brethren which arc with 
me.] It is doubted whether St. 
Paul is here speaking: (1.) onlyof 
two or three of his companions, 
who accompanied him in his jour¬ 
ney; or, (2.) of his fellow labour¬ 
ers in general; or, (3.) of the whole 
Church. The first seems too 
small a number for the word 
irarrec (all); while the second 
does not appear justified by the 
passages which are cited in sup¬ 
port of it, viz. 1 Cor. i. 1.’; 
2 Cor. i. l.j Phil. iv. 24. A more 
general interpretation is prefer¬ 
able. The words themselves are 
vague and undefined. It is as if 
in a private letter we were to say 
“All here unite with me,” &c., 
that is to say, not the servants of 
the household, nor friends in the 
neighbourhood, but all whom ac¬ 
cording to the usual forms of 
speech it would occur to our cor¬ 
respondent to include in these 
words. 

Tali ekxXrjaictic rij c TaKartac, the 
Churches in Galatia,] mentioned 
in the Acts, xvi. 6., xviii. 23., on 
the occasion of St. Paul’s two 

VOL. I. 


visits to them; and in 1 Cor. xvi. 
1., as making a collection for the 
Church at Jerusalem, and in 
1 Peter, i. 1. as having among them 
“ strangers of the dispersion.” 

3. \ciptQ vjSir.] See 1 Thess. 
i. 1. 

4. rov bovroQ eavrbv irepi rdiv 
a papriwv fju wi', who gave lwnself 
for our sins.] r-tpi, and not virip, 
is the true reading. It may be 
compared, in this passage, with 
Trrpt ufictpriae , in Romans, viii. 3., 
the same expression being also 
used in the same sense by the 
LXX. for a sin offering, Lev. 
vi. 3., Ps. xxxix. 6. 

AVlien it is said that Christ gave 
himself for our sins, or as a sin 
offering, the shadow must not be 
put in the place of the substance, 
or the Jewish image substituted 
for the truth of the Gospel. On 
such language it may be re¬ 
marked :—(1.) that it is figurative, 
natural, and intelligible to that 
age, not equally so to us ; (2.) 
that the figures themselves which 
describe the work of Christ are 
varied, thereby showing that they 
are figures only, and not realities 
or matters of fact; (3.) that the 
same sacrificial language is ap¬ 
plied almost equally to the be¬ 
liever and to his Lord; (4.) that 
the effect and meaning of this 
language must have been very 
different while the sacrifices were 
being daily offered, and now that 
they have passed away; (5.) 
that expressions such as that 
which we are considering seldom 
occur in the writings of St. Paul, 
another class of figures, in which 
the believer is identified with the 
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tt epV rd)V dpaprubv -r)po>v, oirats i£e\r)Tcu ppas it< tout alcovos 
tov evecrrcbros irovrjpov Ka.ro. to OeXrjpa. rov 6eov koI 7 rarpos 
ripwv, <S rj Sofa els rovs alaivas roiv oIuivcdv, aprjV. s 

©avpdifn on ovtcos rayed) s perarldecrOe ano rov /ca- 6 
XecravTOS vpas eV ydpm yjtujrov els erepov evayyekiov, 


1 virip. 

various stages of the life of 
Christ, being far more common ; 
(6.) that, in general, the thing 
meant by them is that Christ took 
upon Him human flesh, that he 
was put to death by sinful men, 
and raised men out of the state of 
sin, in this sense taking their sins 
upon himself. 

07TWC tijt'Xljrai h / 1 Ufi tK TOV Olil OJ 
roD iyinruirric 7rovtJpov t that lie 
may take us out of this evil world 
present .] These words contain 

an allusion to the Jewish dis¬ 
tinction of ailin' iveoTuiQ, or aliiv 
ovtoc, and the ai ivy fiiWur, the 
times before and after the inau¬ 
guration of Messiah’s kingdom. 
But their meaning may be said 
to vary as the thing signified 
by them assumes to the believer 
a more inward and spiritual 
nature, is more past or pre¬ 
sent The aliov tvearuc is the 
world around him, from which the 
Christian withdraws into com¬ 
munion with God, from which he 
shall be delivered finally in the 
world of glory. It is called evil, 
partly for the same reason that 
St. Paul says in the Romans that 
the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth together until now, 
partly as it is the scene of the 
believer’s trials and persecutions, 
partly because the burden of the 
flesh is inseparable from this pre¬ 
sent state. 

To this present evil world, 
which is subject to the prince of 


2 CV€(T. Cud). VOVT}pi)V. 

the power of the air (Eph. ii. 2.), 
is opposed the future world, of 
which Christ is the Lord. The 
one is the creation made subject 
to bondage, “full of principalities 
and powers, and spiritual wicked¬ 
ness in heavenly places;” the other 
is the glorious liberty of the chil¬ 
dren of God. A trace of the same 
thought occurs in the word trt- 
ordiffa in 1 Corinth, vii. ch. 6.:— 
Sty ti)v tvioTioauv uruyKr)r, “on 
account of this present necessity.” 
The mind of the Apostle is over¬ 
powered by the contrast of faith 
and sight; the bondage and con¬ 
straint of the world, which might 
well make a man go out of the 
world, and the hope of salvation, 
to which men in general arc so 
blind. There is a tone of suffer¬ 
ing and sadness in the view of 
redemption expressed in these 
words: it is the feeling of the 
close of the Epistle :—“ I bear in 
my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.” 

The word airin' passes through 
the same chnnges of meaning in 
the New Testament as the Latin 
word “smculum.” First it is used 
for continuance of time,—“ Thou 
shalt not wash my feet tic tov ai- 
>3ra,” for ever; or with more em¬ 
phasis, as in John, vi. 51, ; fijatrat 
tic tov a iiova, “shall live for ever;” 
or still more strongly of the ex¬ 
istence of God, or the happiness 
of the blessed, in the plural, as in 
the Revelation. In the writers 
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gave himself for our sins, that he might deliver us from 
this present evil world, according to the will of God and 
5 our Father: to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen, 
s I marvel that ye are so soon removed from Him that 
called you in * the grace of Christ unto another gospel: 


of the New Testament, as in the 
Jewish writers, 6 aluiv oiiroe, Ro¬ 
mans xii. 2., ivearvie, as in this 
place, o vvv, as in 1 Tim. vi. 17., 
are opposed to 6 aiuiv iccivog, 
Luke xx. 34., 6 giWivv, Matth. 
xii.32., Ip^ufitv ce, Luke xviii. 20., 
as present and future, as evil and 
good. 

The idea of o aiwr olroe is 
illustrated by Epli. ii. 2.:—“ And 
you (hath he quickened), bc-ing 
dead in trespasses and sins, 
wherein in time past ye walked 
according to the course of this 
world, according to the prince of 
the power of the air, the spirit 
that now worketh in the children 
of disobedience,”—which not only 
gives the associations implied in 6 
aiwr rou Koa/iov tovtov , but assists 
in explaining the transition of 
meaning by which a! ui> comes 
to signify the world without the 
idea of time ; as in Heb. xi. 3., 
“ The worlds are framed by the 
word of God or in 1 Corinth, 
i. 20. “The disputer of the world.” 
Comp, also our uses of “the world,” 
which are nearly analogous, for 
the heavens and earth and all 
things in them, for this present 
state, as opposed to the life to 
come; and also,in a bad sense, for 
the world, whether within or 
without man, as opposed to the 
kingdom of God. 

Kara ru SfXijpa rov Seov cat rra- 
rpog according to the will of 

God and our Father.] God is 
the original source of the work 


of redemption ; yet for a time it 
is viewed also as carried on apart 
from Him on earth, not Ita, but 

card. 

5. u>i 2n'4a,] to whom be ascribed 
the glory that belongs to Him. 

6. oiirwc ra^euic, so soon,] i. e. 
after their conversion. Quickly 
and slowly are relative terms. 
The only inference that can be 
drawn from these words is that 
the epistle could not have been 
written several years after the 
Apostle’s visits recorded in the 
Acts. 

fierarlOtodt loro rov Ka\eaavroe 
v/iuc, transferred from Him that 
called you.~\ o cuXt'tmc does not 
refer to St. Paul, the human in¬ 
strument, but to God Himself. 
Compare ver. 15., Rom. viii. 30. 
The allegiance from which they 
had departed was not to the 
Apostle, but to God. 

iv funri sparrow, in the grace 
of Christ.'] Interpreters doubt 
whether iv is here instrumental, 
or put for tie, or a confusion of 
ei' and eie. It is better to regard 
the whole expression as an am¬ 
plification or variation of iv xptor<j>. 
Comp. 1 Cor. vii. 15 .:—iv ce eipijrij 
cecXijcer //par 6 3ece. 

Prepositions, when applied to 
place, have a fixed and definite 
meaning, or rather are the fixed 
and definite symbols of the mean¬ 
ing of the case w’hich they pre¬ 
cede. When transferred to the 
notion of cause, effect, manner, 
instrument, &c., they become am- 

2 
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o ovk ecrTiv akko, el p.rf Twes elcrcv ol rapacrcroPTes vpas 7 
/cat Oekovres peTaarpeipaL to evayyekiov tov -ypeaTOV. akkd a 
/cat iav r/pels r) dyyeko s ef ovpavov evayyekl^r/TaL vplv 
Trap o evrjyyekurdpeda vp.lv, dvaOepa ecrra). ms TTpoeiprj- 9 
Kapev /cat aprt nakiv keym, el rts u/aas evayyekl£er at 7rap’ 
o napekafieTe, dvddepa ecrTco, apTL yap duBpcLnov; ireWa), 10 


biguous, and still more so when 
used to denote divine and spiritual 
relations. Hence, in the decline 
of the Greek language, and espe¬ 
cially in the New Testament, they 
are often transposed, frequently 
placed in false antithesis, or occur 
7rapd TrpotTdoKtav, as in the pre¬ 
sent passage. Compare 1 Thess. 
iv. 7 

etc erepoy evuyyeXtoy, to another 
Gospelk] The nature of this other 
Gospel we may in some measure 
infer from the indications of the 
Epistle. First, it was a Gospel 
which was supposed to rest on the 
authority of the other Apostles 
rather than of St. Paul, as we 
gather from the tone of the first 
two chapters; secondly, it was a 
Gospel of the Circumcision, whicli 
required all the converts to con¬ 
form to the law of Moses, and 
observe the times appointed by it, 
as we learn from chap. iv. 10. 
The name of Christ was doubt¬ 
less retained in it, or it would not 
have been a Gospel at all. It 
would be too much to infer, 
from chap. v. 15. 26., that it 
was a Gospel of licentiousness, 
as it is uncertain whether the 
Apostle is there addressing his 
own followers or his opponents, 
or both indifferently. 

7. o ni)K 'tone iiXXo, which is not 
anothcT.~\ Either which turning 
aside is nothing else but certain 
troublers seeking to pervert the 
Gospel of Christ; or which Gos¬ 


pel is not another (for there can¬ 
not be two Gospels), but only 
certain troublers of the Church. 

The last is the more probable 
explanation. It seems to have 
arisen, however, from a confusion 
of the former. What the Apostle 
meant to say was “ which change 
of mind, or which Gospel, is 
nothing else than the work of 
certain troublers o ovk 'eariy 
dXXo ij TtveQ oi rapucrirovrec vpCt c. 
But the similarity of meaning in 
iiXXo and erepoy caught his mind 
in the act of framing the sen¬ 
tence, and led him to give a new 
sense to dXXo, which occasioned 
the further alteration of y into 
el pi). An additional confusion 
has arisen from the uncertainty 
whether o is to be referred to 
erepoy evayyeXiov, or to evayye~ 
Xior only. Comp, for a similar 
variation, without difference of 
meaning, in uXXo and erepoy, 2 Cor. 
xi. 4.: — ei pey yap o epyopevoc 
a XXoy ’[rjaovy Kypvtrtret ov ovk 
eKTipv£apey, y irvevpa erepoy Xap€d- 
vtre o ovk iXu&ere, y evayy eXwv 
erepoy o ovk eciiarrOf, KaX ws dve- 
\eade ; also, as showing the same 
kind of acknowledgment that 
there was a Gospel contained 
even in the preaching of his op¬ 
ponents, Philip, i. 15.:—“Some 
indeed preach Christ even of envy 
and strife; and same also of good 
will: the one preach Christ of 
contention, not sincerely, sup¬ 
posing to ndd affliction to my 
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7 which is not another; but there be some that trouble 
a you, and would pervert the gospel of Christ. But 
though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other 
gospel unto you than that which we have preached unto 
9 you, let him be accursed. As we said before, so say I 
now again, If any man preach any other gospel unto you 
io than ye have received, let him be accursed. For do I 


bonds ; what then, notwithstand¬ 
ing, whether in pretence or in 
truth, Christ is preached;” also for 
the play of words, Gal. iii. 20.:— 

6 ()£ £VO£ OVK EtTTLV , 0 

Seos Jc Itrriv; for the correc¬ 
tion : — ft y£ sat c'urj, iii. 4.; and 
for fi fir), 1 Cor. vii. 17. 

8. a\\d Kcil ear >j/££<f, but 
even if we.~\ vptie — St. Paul. 
The meaning may be paraphrased 
thus: — “ Put though I myself, 
not to speak of your false teach¬ 
ers, or an angel from heaven, 
preach another Gospel, let him 
be accursed.” Comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 
1.: — “ Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels ; 
also, 2 Thess. ii. 2.:—“ That ye be 
not soon troubled in mind, nei¬ 
ther by Spirit, nor by word, nor 
by letter, as by us.” Schoettgen 
gives the following parallel from 
a Rabbinical comment on Deut. 
xxx. 12.,—-the law is not in 
heaven : “ Quid sibi volent htec 
verba? Respondit R. Jeremias : 
Quum jam lex nobis de monte 
Sinai data sit non expectamus 
bath kol.” 

uyuOf/in taro), let him be 
accursed.] Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 
22.: — “If any man love not 
the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be anathema;” and Gal. v. 10.:— 
“ He that troubleth you shall 
bear his judgement.” 


9. wc 7Tj0n£ipi]va/j£v.]“I have said 
it before, and I say it again, let 
him be accursed.” St. Paul may 
be referring either to the ana¬ 
thema in the preceding verse, as 
in 1 Cor. v. 9. he refers to his 
own words immediately pre¬ 
ceding:— “I wrote unto you in 
the Epistle. ” Comp. Eph. iii. 3. 
Or he may allude to his own visit 
to them, probably the second of 
the two occasions mentioned in 
Gal. iv. 15., 16. 

10. itpTi yap aydpiltirovc irtidw, 
il tov Sroe ; for do I note per¬ 
suade men, or God?] Comp. Matt, 
xxviii. 14., Acts, xiv. 19., for 
the use of tteiOm, which applies 
properly to men, but improperly 
to God ; or, in other words, re¬ 
quires a change of meaning be¬ 
fore it can be used in the latter 
connexion. It is here nearly 
equivalent to Qjrii apiaenv, which 
follows, and may be translated 
so as to preserve the double mean¬ 
ing : — “ For do I now seek to 
approve myself to man or to 
God?” 

The strong language which 
the Apostle had just used might 
seem to need a justification. But 
the very use of it was an answer 
to a charge which the Judaisers 
brought against him,— that of 
want of sincerity. 

A parallel instance of conduct 
3 
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rj top Beov ; fj £tjt u> avBpco 7 rots apetjKeiv ; el 1 ert avBpai- 
7rocs rjpecrKOP, xpicrTov SouXos ovk av rjprjV. 

rvcopi^co 8e vp.lv, a8ek<f>ol, to eva.yyeki.ov to evayyekicrBev i 1 
vn ep.ov, otl ovk ecrrtv Kara avBpanrov • ouSe yap eyai 12 
7 rapa avBpconov irapeka/Bov avro ov8e iSiSayBrfv, akka 8 l 
aTroKakvij/eais ’Irjcrov ypiarov. TjKovaare yap tt)v eprjv 13 

1 Add yip. 


among ourselves may serve as an 
illustration. A person is ac¬ 
cused of flattery, smoothness, &e.; 
something has led him to form 
an unfavourable judgement of 
another. Presently he thun¬ 
ders out the truth about them, 
adding the comment, “ why, I 
would not be charged with want 
of sincerity this time.” Accord¬ 
ing to this mode of taking the 
passage, apn refers to the pre¬ 
vious verse, perhaps arising out 
of the sound of the previous 
apn, but not connected with it in 
sense ; yap to the suppressed 
reason in the Apostle’s mind. 
Comp., for the feeling expressed, 
1 Cor. iv. 1 — 7.; also 2 Cor. 
v. 11. 

el £n a I'SfibtTroir iipcoicov, if I 
yet pleased men.~\ Not that 
there had been a time when he 
was a pleaser of men, but, in a 
general sense, “ If, after all that 
has happened to me, I am, or 
were still, a pleaser of men, I 
could not be the servant of God. 
Comp. Matt. vi. 24.:—“ No man 
can serve two masters.” 

The Apostle now resumes the 
thread with which he commenced. 
He was an Apostle, not of man, 
nor by man ; and now he goes 
on to add, the Gospel which he 
preached was not derived from 
the Apostles at Jerusalem, but 
from the revelation of Christ 
himself. 


11. TVwpifw Se vph',J Now I 
give you to know, I draw your 
attention to the fact, is a fa¬ 
vourite formula of the Apostle, 
occurring 1 Cor. xii. 3. xv. 1., 
2 Cor. viii. 1., similar in mean¬ 
ing to the words with which 
he commences ICor.xii. 1 .:—06 
Be\u> vpac ayvoelf. 

Kara aedpoirov, human .] A peri¬ 
phrasis for aVflpwjriiw. With 
this is joined 7raph dyflpihir ov in 
the following verse. 

12. For I did not receive it, 
and was not instructed in it by 
man, but Christ revealed it to me. 
It could not, therefore, be human. 
Comp. Eph. iii.3.:—“How that by 
revelation he made known unto 
me the mystery; as I wrote before 
in few words.” 

Whether the occasion here al¬ 
luded to is Acts, ix. 6., or Acts, 
xxii. 17., the first conversion of 
the Apostle, or the after trance 
in the temple mentioned by him 
in his speech to the Jews, or the 
occasion alluded to in the 2 Co¬ 
rinthians, xii. 4., w’hen he was 
caught up into Paradise and 
heard unspeakable things, or 
some other occasion, is uncer¬ 
tain. He implies in the last- 
mentioned quotation that he had 
many revelations. Comp. Gal. 
ii. 2. 

The full explanation of the 
word aVoidXm/ac, revelation, is 
beyond the limits of a note. It is 
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now persuade men, or God ? or do I seek to please men ? 
if I yet pleased men, I should not be the servant of 
Christ. 

11 But I certify you, brethren, that the gospel which was 

12 preached of me is not after man. For I neither received 
it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation 

la of Jesus Christ. For ye have heard of my conversation 

1 Add for. 


applied, first, to the manifestation 
of the Gospel, as hidden in the bo¬ 
som of eternity, Rom. xvi. 25. — 
Kara diroKu\v\pty fivarppiov \pd- 
I'oic atui'toic <T^<nyr]pL(.v(iv ; also to 
the day ofjudgment, Rom. ii. 5.:— 
!//uepa opyijc not ftTrta.nXviJ'eiac; also 
to the expected coming of Christ 
in such expressions as “ Revelation 
of the Lord,” 1 Cor. i. 7. ; “ Re¬ 
velation of the sons of God,” 
Rom. viii. 19. ; also to the Book 
so termed ; also to the gifts of in¬ 
dividuals, one of which is termed 
the gift ofrovelation. In this sense 
it is placed side by side with 
visions in 2 Cor. xii. 1. :—“I 
will come to visions and revela¬ 
tions of the Lord.” A spirit of 
wisdom and revelation is spoken 
of in Eplies. i. 17. In 2 Cor. 
ii. 7. St. Paul alludes to the abun¬ 
dance of his revelations; and 
lastly, in Gal. ii. 2., lie receives 
a particular intimation that he 
should go up to Jerusalem by 
revelation. 

Revelation is distinguished 
from ordinary moral and spiri¬ 
tual influences by its suddenness, 
It shows us in an instant, what, 
under ordinary circumstances 
would grow up gradually and 
insensibly. In the individual it 
is accompanied by a sudden tran¬ 
sition from darkness to light ; in 
the world at large it is an antici¬ 
pation of moral truth and of the 


course of human experience. Re¬ 
ducible to no natural laws, it is 
to our ordinary moral and spiri¬ 
tual nature what peculiar cata¬ 
leptic conditions are to our bodily 
constitution. It seems to come 
from without, and is not to be 
confounded with any inward emo¬ 
tion, any more than a dream or 
the sight of a painting. As com¬ 
pared with prophecy, it is nearer 
to us, representing as in a picture 
the things that shall shortly come 
to pass, and yet embracing a 
wider range; not, like the pro¬ 
phets of old, describing the for¬ 
tunes of an individual nation, as 
it may have crossed the path of 
the Jewish people, but lifting 
up the veil from the whole invi¬ 
sible world. 

In all its different senses it re¬ 
tains this external, present, im¬ 
mediate character. Whether it 
be the future kingdom of Christ, 
or the fall of Jerusalem or of 
Rome, or the world lying in 
wickedness, that is described, all 
is displayed immediately before 
us as on some mount of trans¬ 
figuration—the figures near to us, 
and the colours bright. 

13. As we might say: For you, 
who know my former life, may 
well believe that it was by no¬ 
thing short of a miracle I was con¬ 
verted. I will tell you the whole 
tale, and you will see how unlikely 


r 4 
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auacrTpo<f) tjv nore iv tijj ’ IovSaicrpd), on ko. 0' vTTep/3o\r]v 
iSiaiKov tt]v eKK\rjcr'iav rou Oeov Kal inopdovv aiiTtjv, Kal u 
TTpoixoTTrov iv red ’ IovSaicrpqj virep itoWovs (TvvrjXiKidiTa 1 ; 
iv raj yivei pov, TrepicrcroTepais £rjA.a)TT)s imapyoiv ruiv 
va-TpiKaiv pov irapaSocreaiv. ore Se eiiSoKijaev [6 #eos] 6 15 
d<f>opicra<s pe ii< Koiki as prjrpos pov Kal Kakicras Sid Trjs 
ydpiTO'i avrov aiTOKakvipai top viov aiirov iv ipol, iva 15 
evayyekit^aipai axnov iv tols edveaiv, ev 9 iai<; oil npocra- 


I was to have received the Gos¬ 
pel from the word of others. 

rot Seou seems to he added 
here, ns in 1 Cor. xv. 9., to ex¬ 
aggerate his offence. 

Ver. 14. has the same object as 
the preceding:—“And I was, too, 
a learned Pharisee, distinguished 
above my equals, and more than or¬ 
dinarily zealous for the traditions 
of the Fathers.” iv Tut ’lovcatafjto, 
as in the previous verse, not Jew¬ 
ish theology, but more generally 
the Jewish religion, iv no yiva 
pou, “of my nation.” 

riiiv TrarpiKijjv pov ^rapccSdoraii'.] 

The traditions of the Pharisees, 
not excluding the law, generally; 
all that it was proper for a Jew 
to believe. Comp, the words of 
Christ: —“Ye make the word of 
God of none effect by your tra¬ 
dition.” 

15. ore evioKii<nv, but when it 
jdeased God-2 Was the substance 
of this revelation to St. Paul the 
image of Christ crucified, or the 
particular events of His life, or 
the words which He used in dis¬ 
coursing with His disciples? 
Our only grounds for answering 
this question must be derived 
from the Epistles of St. Paul, 
which make no reference to any 
events narrated in the Gospel, 
with the exception of His death 
and resurrection, and the com¬ 


memoration of Him in the Lord’s 
Supper, until His coming again, 
and which in two instances at 
most, — 1 Cor. vii. 10., 1 Thcss. 
iv. 15.,—if at all, appeal to words 
used by Him. Comp, also Acts, 
xx. 35. 

What was revealed to St. 
Paul must have been what he 
preached: Christ, the Messiah 
of the Jews,— the Son of God, 
in whom all are one, — who died 
“ and rose again for the sins of 
men, — who shall come in the 
day of the Lord.” We have no 
reason to think that the body of 
historical facts was supernaturally 
imparted to him. When the his¬ 
torical truth of the Gospel is 
what he dwells upon, he appeals 
to external witnesses ; 1 Cor. xv. 
1—7. The only apparent ex¬ 
ception to this view is 1 Cor. 
xi. 23., which need not be so 
interpreted as to be inconsistent 
with the general tenour of the 
Epistles. (Comp, the use of the 
word 7r apeXaSov in 1 Cor. xv. 3.) 

In accordance with these data, 
we must reply, that the reve¬ 
lation of Christ to St. Paul was 
doctrinal and spiritual, rather 
than historical,— a revelation of 
Christ in him, as the expression 
in this passage implies,—not ex¬ 
ternal information brought to 
him. It was the ever-growing 
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in time past in the Jews’ religion, how that beyond 
measure I persecuted the church of God, and wasted it: 

14 and profited in the Jews’ religion above many my 
equals in mine own nation, being more exceedingly 

15 zealous of the traditions of my fathers. But when it 
pleased God, who separated me from my mother’s womb, 

16 and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that 
I might preach him among the heathen; immediately 


sense of union with Christ, im¬ 
parted not in one revelation but 
many, not only by special reve¬ 
lation, but as the inward ex¬ 
perience of a long life, for 
which his union in Christ with 
all mankind and his mission to 
preach the Gospel to the Gen¬ 
tiles were from the beginning 
inseparable; as a part of which 
the image of the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ formed itself 
in him, not without the remem¬ 
brance that he had “ seen ” Him 
who was now passed into the 
heavens. 

The germ and now birth of 
this are what he describes in the 
expression, uttokuXu dae TOT viov 
cii/rov iv epoe'.. 

dfopiaaq.^ Here arpoptaac has 
a double meaning: first, a literal 
and physical one ; secondly, that 
of which this is the figure,— a 
spiritual one:—“Who took me 
out of my mother’s womb, and 
separated me; or whose sepa¬ 
ration of me at my birth was 
the image of my separation unto 
himself.” The allusion so natural 
to us, would be yet more natural 
to one so well acquainted with 
the LXX. as St. Paul. 

atpopitrac, in thought rather 
than time, precedes eakeVac, as 
the intention the act. A third 
aspect of the act is given by 


aVocaXvi^ni, as it became present 
and conscious to the Apostle 
himself. The care of God for 
him began with his birth, but 
this natural providence was the 
earnest of what was to follow. 

16. ctiroyaAvipiu rov in’oV.] Comp, 
the expression used respect¬ 
ing the Galatians : — “ Before 
whose eyes Jesus Christ was 
openly set forth (wpoeypofri) cru¬ 
cified.” 

iv ifxoi,] in my inmost soul, not 
simply for i/wi. Comp. J Xn- 
rpcvui er tu weifiari /iov. It was 
a revelation that dwelt in, and 
became one with, the Apostle’s 
thoughts. 

'ira ciiayyeXi^wpai.^ Comp. 
Acts, xxii. 17—22.:— “Depart, 
for I will send thee far hence unto 
the Gentiles.” 

iv0eo>£.] I straightway went 
away, taking no counsel with 
flesli and blood, evdeue is really 
connected with ci7r>JX0o>'; but the 
Apostle, whose thoughts outrun 
his words, has interposed the 
negative clause, to anticipate his 
purpose in going away. 

Tvpoaav^Qifiriv,~\ I did not go 
to advise with. Comp. Diodorus 
Siculus, xvii. 116.:— to 7c pavreoi 
irpotrayaOepEVOQ irept too o qpn iov* 
Luc. Jup. Trag. § 1 .:—cpol -k pon- 
aradov: Xu he pi avp^ovXor 7rc- 
rwr. 
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veOepr^v crapxl xal aipan, ovSe anrjkOov 1 els 'iepoerokvpa n 
npos tovs TTpo epov anocrrokovs, akka anrjkOov ets ’ Apa- 
fttav, xal irakiv viretTTpeipa els Aapacrxov. eneira pera 18 
err) rpca avfjkdov els ‘Iepocrokvpa io-Toprjcnu Krjrfyav 2 , Kal 
inepeiva irpos avrov rjpepas Sexanevre • erepov Se tuiv 10 
anocrTokiov ovx elSov, el pr) 'Iaxtofiov tov <5,8 ek<f>bv row xv- 


1 &vfj\6ov. 

aiipvt /cal alfian,] with weak 
men. 

17. oil Se expresses not a new 
possible alternative, but a parti¬ 
cular case of the preceding. 

irpi/S rove Jr po tfiou airoaro- 
Anur.] Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 8.:— 
“Last of all he was seen of us 
also;” also Romans, xvi. 7.:— 
“Distinguished among the Apos¬ 
tles who were before me in the 
Lord.” 

ti's ’Apa€i«v,] i. e. in the op¬ 
posite direction to Jerusalem. 

18. tiretra fiira err) rptu, then 
after three years.~\ The same 
question arises here as in the 
first verse of the next chapter, 
“ Whether the three years are to 
bo reckoned for the conversion 
of the Apostle, or for the return 
to Damascus.” The first seems 
indicated by the words of the 
preceding verso:—“Neither went 
I up to Jerusalem.” “I did not go 
up to Jerusalem then, but three 
years afterwards I did.” It is 
not said, as is often stated, that 
the Apostle passed three years in 
Arabia. There may have been 
an interval of three years between 
liia return to Damascus and his 
journey to Jerusalem, according 
to the interpretation which we 
reject; or the period of three 
years may have included a so¬ 
journ in Arabia and a stay at 
Damascus, according to the inter¬ 
pretation preferred above. But, 


2 ntrpov. 

whichever way we take the pas¬ 
sage, there is no reason to suppose 
that the three years were passed 
solely in Arabia, perd err/ rptci 
is opposed to tvtitwc in the pre¬ 
ceding verse. 

laropijeai to make ac¬ 

quaintance with Peter. Comp. Jo¬ 
seph. Bell. vi. 1. 8. :—ovk dai)pos 
dir dvi)p oi' iyui ear iice'tvov lard- 
pijira rdv TroXtfiov, iirtpeiva tt poc 
avrov, “ I remained with him.” 
ir pas used according to the com¬ 
mon confusion in Greek of rest 
and motion. Comp. ii. 5. Siapttvp 

Trpvc Vfi as. 

iipipar SeKairevre.] The object 
of these words 1ms been already 
noticed. “ At first I did not go 
to Jerusalem; then, after some 
years I did, but stayed only a 
lew days, and saw scarcely any¬ 
body." 

One of the commentators re¬ 
marks that fifteen days was a long 
time, quite sufficient for the 
Apostle to receive the commands 
of the Church at Jerusalem. He 
therefore supposes that St. Paul’s 
opponents had falsely averred of 
him that ho had been the disciple 
of the other Apostles. The ge¬ 
neral impression of the passage 
is the best answer to such criti¬ 
cism. If we suppose a person to 
say to us, of another, "I knew 
such a one fifteen years ago, 
and staid with him a fortnight,” 
we certainly should not presume 
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i: I conferred not with flesh and blood : neither went I 
1 to Jerusalem to them which were apostles before me; but 
I went into Arabia, and returned again unto Damascus, 
is Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to see 
19 Cephas 2 , and abode with him fifteen days. But other 
of the apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s 

1 Add up. 2 Peter. 


any great degree of acquaint¬ 
ance. 

19. ’Id k'<i)€oy tov d^eX^dr tov 
mrpioi/.] Two lines of argument 
have been taken in reference to 
these words : First, (hey are said 
to show, by the very form of the 
sentence, that the brother of the 
Lord must have been the Apostle: 

“ But other of the Apostles saw 
I none, save James” (comp. 1 
Cor. i. 14.), who, if the expres¬ 
sion is taken strictly, must there¬ 
fore be included in the number 
of the Apostles. A comparison 
of Revelation xxi. 27., Gal. ii. 
16., and other passages, leads us 
to infer that ei pij may be used 
in the sense not of “ save or ex¬ 
cept” only, but simply for “but.” 
An ingenious argument has also 
been used on the opposite side of 
the question, to prove that James, 
the brother of our Lord, was not 
either the Apostle or the Bishop 
of that name, but a comparatively 
unimportant person. The con¬ 
text, it is said, requires the 
meaning, I only saw Peter and 
one other unimportant person; 
and that the drift of the passage 
is lost, if we suppose the Apostle 
to say, “ of the three great heads 
of the Church, I only saw two.” 
This argument is too finely spun ; 
it is sufficiently answered by ob¬ 
serving that James “the brother 
of the Lord” could never have 
been an obscure person. It confuses 


the general drift of the passage 
with its details. In general the 
Apostle expresses his own im¬ 
pression, which was, in familiar 
language, that his visit could 
scarcely be termed a visit; but in 
the details he states the actual 
fact of whom he saw, without 
reference to the particular effect 
of the statement. 

Stronger grounds may, how¬ 
ever, be urged to show that 
James the brother of our Lord is 
the same with James the son of 
Alpheus the Apostle; not in¬ 
cluding in them 1 Cor. xv. 7.:— 
“ He was seen of James, then of 
all the Apostles,” which is re¬ 
markable as being equally ambi¬ 
guous with our present passage. 
The arguments on this side of the 
question may be summed up as 
follows :— 

1. The name of James the 
less implying that there were 
only two and not three of that 
name. 

2. The result of the compa¬ 
rison of the three following pas¬ 
sages :— 

Mark, xv. 40.:—“ There were 
also women looking on afar off; 
among whom was Mary Magda¬ 
lene, and Mary the mother of 
James the less and of Joses, and 
Salome.” 

John, xix. 25.:—“ There stood 
by the cross of Jesus His mother, 
and His mother’s sister, Mary 
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pLov. a Se ypd<f)ct) vp.lv, ISoii ivcomov to 0 9 eov, otl ov xjiev- 20 

Sopai*. £7TCLT(1 TjXOoV €tS TO. K^ipClTCL T 7 ]$ SvpiCLS K<XL Ttjs 21 

•KiXt/aas. 17 p.r)v Se dyvoovp.evos to! npocrunrm rats e/c- 22 

kXtj ericas tjj? JovSatas rats €v ^pLtTTip, povov Se ixkovov- 23 
T£s rprav otl o Sicokcov yjpcLS 7 tot€ vuv evayyeXi^eraL ttjv 
ttlottiv Tjv TTOTe inopOei, kcu eSo£a£ov iv ipol tov Ocov. 


24 


the wife of Cleophas, and Mary 
Magdalene.” 

Mark, vi. 3 .:—“ Is not this the 
carpenter, the son of Mary, the 
brother of James, and Joses, and 
of Juda, and Simon? and are 
not His sisters here with us?” 
Comp. Matt. xiii. 55. [Joseph. 
Lnchm.] 

Here, Mary the mother of 
James and Joses is identified 
with Mary the wife of Cleophas j 
and this identification of the 
two Marys is confirmed by the 
third passage, which speaks of her 
60 ns as the brethren of Jesus. 

Lastly, the name Alpheus is 
the same as Cleophas; being in 
the Aramaic 'S^n, and the two 
forms arising only out of the 
different pronunciations of the n. 

One further possibility must 
be admitted. Mary the mother 
of James the less, and Joses, and 
Salome, may be the same with 
Mary the wife of Cleophas; and 
yet James “ the brother of the 
Lord ” not the same with James 
the less, who was her son, but 
the son of the Virgin Mary 
and of Joseph. In favour of this 
supposition may be urged :— 

(1.) The words of Mark, vi. 3., 
which expressly refer to the 
carpenter ” and Mary the mother 
of Christ, and can hardly allude 
to the sons of another Mary in 
the same verse. 

(2.) The emphatic use of the 


term “ brother of the Lord.” 
Comp. Josephus, Ant. xx. 9. 1. 
To be the cousin of Christ, even 
if it were a natural explanation 
of the word, could hardly have 
been a claim to extraordinary 
respect in the early Church. 

(3.) The obvious meaning of 
Matt. i. 25.:—“And knew, her 
not until she had brought forth 
her firstborn Son,” which has 
been smothered by the feelings 
of a later generation. 

On the other hand, the com¬ 
parison of Mark, vi. 3. and xv. 
40., suggests the improbability of 
Mary the wife of Cleophas and 
Mary the mother of Christ each 
having two sons the same in 
name, James and Joses; the 
force of which is, however, in 
a great measure, done away by 
the reading of Lachmann and 
Tischendorf, in the parallel pas¬ 
sage of Matt. xiii. 55. (comp. 
Matt, xxvii. 56.), James and 
Joseph, and the variation of 
reading (’la >arj, ’la»(r^roc, ’Ia»(7^- 
ipoc) even in the text of Mark, 
vi. Against this difficulty, which 
is in some degree increased by 
the circumstance that Mary the 
mother of James and Joses re¬ 
ceives this special designation, 
may be further set the circum¬ 
stance that we are thus relieved 
from the equal difficulty of sup¬ 
posing that the two Marys were 
8 i3ters. 
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20 brother. Now the things which I write unto you, 

21 behold, before God, I lie not. Afterwards I came into 

22 the regions of Syria and Cilicia; and was unknown 
by face unto the churches of Judaea which were in 

23 Christ: but they had heard only, That he which perse¬ 
cuted us in times past now preacheth the faith which 

24 once he destroyed. And they glorified God in me. 


20. As in Rom. i. 9-, we have 
an asseveration that at first sight 
appears out of place; for why 
should the Apostle assert so 
strenuously what no one would 
deny ? The answer is, that the 
words do not refer to the par¬ 
ticular statement which has pre¬ 
ceded, but to the whole subject 
of the chapter. It is a matter 
of life and death to the Apostle 
to prove his independence of the 
twelve. Hence he says:—“ Now, 
the things which I write unto 
you, behold, before God 1 lie 
not.” That is, “Though I can 
have no other witness, I call God 
to witness that all I am saying is 
true, in reference to my inde¬ 
pendence of the other Apostles 
and the slight intercourse I had 
with them.” 

on has no regular construction. 
It depends upon the idea, “ I 
declare,” “ I asseverate,” con¬ 
tained in l?ou rrwVior rov 3fov. 

21. Supine] Comp. Acts, ix. 
30.:—“Which when the brethren 
knew, they brought him down to 
Cesarea and sent him forth to 
Tarsus.” Comp, also, Acts, xv. 
23., whence we gather, that the 
letter to the Churches, after the 
conference at Jerusalem, was 
addressed to the Gentiles in 
Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia. 

22 . The purport of the remark 


is again the same as that of the 
preceding verses, to show the 
slight connexion of the Apostle 
with the Church at Jerusalem :— 
“ I was personally unknown to 
the Churches in the country of 
Judea.” 

It is urged, that, as the Apostle 
has just before described his 
going up to Jerusalem, he can¬ 
not mean to say here that he 
was unknown to the Church at 
Jerusalem ; and, therefore, that 
rife Tovciainc must refer to the 
Churches in the country. This 
is unnecessary. If St. Paul went 
up privately, raf iitar, it might 
well happen that he was un¬ 
known to the Church even at 
Jerusalem. 

Far more difficult is it to 
reconcile the narrative of St. 
Paul with the Acts of the Apo¬ 
stles, in which he is described 
on his first visit as preaching 
boldly, and disputing against the 
Grecians, ix. 29. ; and again, on 
a subsequent occasion, in xi. 30. 
as carrying up alms to Jerusalem, 

23. yovov ukovovtcq fjaa I', 
only they heard.~\ In what fol¬ 
lows there is a confusion of the 
“ oratio directa et obliqua.” on 
indicates the substance of the 
rumour. 

24. iv tft o/,] for what he had 
done in me. 
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ON THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 
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eV toTs tQvan. — Gal. i. 15, 16. 


Conversion is the turning of the heart and affections towards God. 
It may be the work of an instant, it may occupy many years ; it may 
diffuse itself imperceptibly over the whole of life. It may take place 
not at one time only, but occur again and again, and form a series of 
eras in our existence. It may arise from some accidental occasion ; it 
may seem like the reaction against some great sin. Nations as well 
as individuals have been subject to the all-transforming power. The 
conversion of St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, is the type and 
beginning, also, of the conversion of the world. 

It is the nature of this great change to be independent of out¬ 
ward causes. It is not moral, but spiritual; that is to say, it transcends 
all the ordinary laws and known rules of our nature. It has a creative 
power of its own, which fashions the character of the individual 
and the institutions of the Church alike:—“ We are the clay, and He 
the potter.” When we consider mankind from without, they seem to 
have only a mechanical being; creatures, as they are often termed, 
of circumstances, dependent on habit, education, associations. When 
we consider them from within, we seem almost incapable of analysing 
our common nature ; so rapid is the current of emotions, so absolute 
and unlimited our apparent freedom. The change which we are con¬ 
sidering is the highest act of this freedom of which men are capable, 
directed towards its highest object. It implies that at some time in 
their life they pass into new relations with God, and anticipate 
nature by grace, and have a new life breathed into their members. 
What they experience, may be described in the words of the Evan¬ 
gelist respecting our Lord:—“ The Spirit of God descends upon them 
in a bodily form, like a dove, and rests upon them.” 

An illustration may help us to figure the meaning of Conversion. 
Take the case of disease, especially in youth, growing on the body, 
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and disarranging its structure, until, in the language of medicine, the 
disorder has become chronic, that is to say, a sort of bodily habit 
which ordinary remedies are powerless to remove. Suddenly, per¬ 
haps from change of air, or other external circumstances, or some 
latent power in the constitution itself, the disease takes a favour¬ 
able turn ; a new well-spring of health seems to gush forth; nature 
restores itself without the aid of the physicians. In such cases no 
one will pretend to explain the method of its operation; its re¬ 
sources are in itself. The physician faintly guesses at the conditions 
and accidents, rather than the causes of the results. He is willing 
to borrow the language of religion, and speaks of the recovery in a 
secondary sense, as a miracle or a mystery. 

What is true of our physical, is yet more true of our moral, and 
most of all of our spiritual nature. There is much in it which 
appears accidental, not because it really is so, but because it is too 
subtle for us to trace. To the eye of omniscience there may be many 
things which are but the stray threads of a complicated web,—indi¬ 
cations, on the surface, of that which has .an origin far below. In the 
case of other men we know little of the process by which they came 
to be what they are, and are ever liable to seize on some accidental 
circumstance—the death of a relative, the impression produced by a 
sermon, &c., as the true account of what was preparing long before. 
Other men cannot put us in possession of what their life has been, of 
the antecedents and consequents of their actions. In our own case, 
we seem to know more about ourselves rather than really do so. 
When we reflect upon the growth of our own character, the many 
influences that have surrounded us, the slow additions by which our 
mind has been built up, so far from “looking upon our natural face 
as in a glass,” we have but a distant and transient image of our 
former self. 

We feel that this character of ours grew up we cannot tell how. 
So far as we have not been the slaves of passion, the creatures of 
circumstances, the blind adherents of custom,—so far as we have risen 
above our animal nature, and rested in things unseen,—so far as our 
will has been truly free,—so far as we have been spiritual beings, we 
can give no account of ourselves at all. We know that without the 
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ordinary means being employed, by some natural or spiritual growth 
we have often become different from what we were before. It was 
not that good actions produced good habits, or that good advice led 
to good actions. This may have had to do with our change; but we 
cannot conceive such ethical processes as really effecting it, any more 
than, in the case of disease, the prescriptions of the physician were the 
cause of returning health. It was not that we tried to do better ex¬ 
actly ; for often the time of effort would be the time of weakness and 
restlessness, the period of repose that of vigour and strength. If we 
examine the days or hours in which we have best fulfilled our task, 
and been most equal to the duties of life, are they not those, not in 
which the will, with painful self-denial, was laboriously dragged 
after, but in which it went forth spontaneous, to rejoice in the service 
of God and man ? 

The mystery in which our whole moral being is involved, neces¬ 
sarily obscures the greatest change of which our moral nature is 
capnble. There are changes of another kind, which we are, perhaps, 
as little able to analyse—moments of action or of passion, which have 
altered the whole course of after life. But they have not been without 
their outward sign appearing on the surface. The change of which 
we are speaking, is the first-love of the soul towards the unseen, the 
single heroic act in which more than life is at stake. To describe it 
adequately, is not within the power of language, and beyond the 
compass of human forms of thought. It can only take place by the 
soul passing out of itself; it can only be expressed in words that 
sound mystical; it remains only as a hidden life which, the moment 
we attempt to withdraw it from its retreat, and see it as in a certain 
sense it truly is, becomes changed and different. “Ye are dead, and 
your life is hidden with Christ and God.” It is a contrasted notion 
of himself the Christian has, “as dying, and behold he lives,” as “un¬ 
known, and yet well known,” standing in no relation to the outward 
world, upon which, except for purposes of action, he scarce permits 
himself to dwell. When oilier men call him good (as he truly is), he 
is ready to reply in the words which Christ used, not merely in irony 
but as conveying the true sense of human nature respecting itself, 

“ Why callest thou me good ?” 
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Such views may be censured as mystical, and as tending to dis¬ 
courage the dun use of the means and instruments of religion. It 
would carry us beyond the subject of the present essay to consider 
the safeguards by which they may be surrounded. It is sufficient 
for us to say, with the Apostle, “God forbid; how shall we, who are 
dead to sin, live any longer therein?” Neither can it be denied that 
these spiritual experiences fall to the lot of but a small portion of 
mankind. Many good men are Christians in unconsciousness, rather 
than consciously, ready to take up the cross and follow Christ, and 
to give the cup of cold water to the disciple, and to forgive their 
brother until seventy and seven times, yet scarcely aware of the 
personal relation in which the Scriptures teach that they stand 
towards their Lord and Master. Many good men, too, it must be 
acknowledged, seem to lead a life such as does not at all correspond 
to tiie language of Scripture and of the Apostle, a life led after the 
manner of men, for this world, rather than another, in which habit 
and custom and opinion are strong, and faith and grace weak, 
which passes away from the cradle to the tomb with singularly little 
of evil, but without any great good. 

But whatever danger there may be indirectly flowing from such 
views, whatever safeguards they may need for their protection, 
however little they may correspond to the actual experience of a 
large portion of mankind, they present us with that aspect of human 
nature which is set forth in the Epistles of St. Paul. The language 
uniformly employed in them is not the staid, dignified discourse of 
the philosopher, but the language of ecstasy; as of one who had 
gone through the greatest transition possible to any human soul; 
who all his life long was passing through similar transitions ; who, 
as it were, was ever carrying with him, in one, the past and the 
present; dwelling between darkness and light; having the sentence 
of death in himself, and yet more than a conqueror. Even the 
ordinary events of this life do not appear to him as to other men. 
They show him the will of God; they remind him of the love of 
Christ; they reflect the wrath and mercy of God ; to himself mercy, 
to the world at large conveying a mingled message of wrath and 
mercy ; the double sentence which at different times he, too, had felt 

VOL. I. Q 
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in the workings of his own soul. He is raised into another state 
of being the life which lie leads is not his own, but “ Christ living 
in him.” 

Thus we are led to view the conversion of St. Paul, not as a mere 
accident of his life, but as intimately connected with his whole 
character, throwing a light on his labours in the service of the 
Gospel, and especially on his writings, and hardly less so on the 
state of the first believers. He who was converted in an instant is 
the same as he who preaches that through faith we are righteous 
before God without the deeds of the law. The doctrine of the 
Apostle is the central fact of his life. As Christ called him at once 
from darkness to light, so also might other men be called, not by 
the burden of ordinances, or the circuitous methods of the Book 
of the Law, but by looking upon Christ face to face, as he 
himself had done. Nor, indeed, except in the circumstances of 
the vision which accompanied it, is the conversion of St. Paul 
materially different from that of the three thousand on the day of 
Pentecost, or the other conversions mentioned in the Acts, or that of 
the barbarians in later times. Remembering, then, that it is to the 
character of St. Paul we must look for the illustration of his Epistles, 
and that his life and character centre in his conversion, and also that 
in this we find the image of that spiritual change which at sundry 
times, and in divers manners, every Christian experiences in him¬ 
self, it will not appear out of place in tiie present work, to consider 
at length the conversion of St. Paul, and especially those aspects 
of it which he himself presents to us. 

The only passages in the Epistles in which St. Paul has been 
supposed to allude to his conversion, are :— 

1 Cor. ix. 1.:—“ Am I not an apostle ? am I not free ? have I 
not seen Christ Jesus our Lord?” 

1 Cor. xv. 7—9.:—“ After that, he was seen of James; then of 
all the apostles. And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one 
born out of due time. For I am the least of the apostles, that am 
not meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the Church 
of God.” 
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2 Cor. xii. 2—4.:—“I knew a man in Clirist above fourteen years 
ago, (whether in the body, I cannot tell ; or out of the body, I cannot 
tell: God knoweth ;) such an one caught up to the third heaven. 

“ And I knew such a man, (whether in the body, or out of the 
body, I cannot tell;) God knoweth : 

“ How that he was caught up into paradise, and heard unspeakable 
words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” 

Gal. i. 15. 16.:—“But when it pleased God, who separated me from 
my mother’s womb, and called me by his grace, 

“To reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him among the 
heathen.” To which may be added: 

Acts, ix. 3—7.:—“ And as he journeyed he came near Damascus: 
and suddenly there shined round about him a light from heaven : 

“And he fell to the earth, and hoard a voice, saying unto him, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? 

“ And he said, Who art thou, Lord ? And the Lord said, I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest: it is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks. 

“ And he trembling and astonished said, Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do ? And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into the 
city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do. 

“And the men which journeyed with him stood speechless, hear¬ 
ing a voice, but seeing no man." 

Compare with last verse Acts xxii. 9.:—“And they that were with 
me saw indeed the light, and were afraid; but they heard not the 
voice of him that spake to me.” And xxvi. 14.: — “And when we 
were all fallen to the earth.” 

There is no fact in history more certain or undisputed than that, 
in some way or other, by an inward vision or revelation of the Lord, 
or by an outward miraculous appearance as he was going to Da¬ 
mascus, the Apostle was suddenly converted from being a persecutor 
to become a preacher of the Gospel. The slight variations between 
Acts ix. 7. and Acts xxvi. 14., in the first of which, “the men that 
journey with him” are described as “standing speechless,” and in the 
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second, as “ falling to the ground;” or between Acts ix. and Acts xxii., 
where in the narrative his companions are spoken of as “hearing a 
voice, but seeing no man,” in the speech before the Jews as “ seeing 
the light, but not hearing the words spokenhowever such differ¬ 
ences occurring in the same writer are to be accounted for (whether 
by a difference in the original source, or by a different object in the 
composer himself), cannot be thought to shake the credibility of the 
general fact. They are, perhaps, analogous to the different repre¬ 
sentations of the multitude respecting a similar occurrence in the life 
of our Lord, of which one said, “ it thundereth;” others said, “an 
angel hath spoken to him.” While, however, we maintain that they 
are of no weight, as tending to prove the mythical or unhistorical 
character of the narrative, we are in fairness bound to admit that 
they show we cannot argue from its minute details. 

The most remarkable of these variations occurs in St. Paul’s dis¬ 
course before Agrippa, Acts xxvi. 16—18., where, in addition to the 
words spoken by the voice from heaven, which are common to the 
other accounts, are given the following: — 

“But rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I have appeared unto thee 
for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a witness both of these 
things which thou hast seen, and of those things in the which I will 
appear unto thee, 

“ Delivering thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, unto 
whom now I send thee, 

“ To open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive for¬ 
giveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are sanctified by 
faith that is in me.” 

To which there is nothing parallel in the narrative of the ix. of 
Acts, except ver. 6.: — 

“ And he trembling and astonished said. Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do ? And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into 
the city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do.” 

Nor in the address to the multitude, cli. xxii. 10., the corre¬ 
sponding words of which are as follow : — 
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“ And I said, What shall I do, Lord ? And the Lord said unto me, 
Arise, and go into Damascus; and there it shall be told thee of all 
things which are appointed for thee to do.” 

There is no use in attempting any forced reconcilement of the two 
narratives. That of Acts xxvi. 16. has been quoted to show, that 
St. Paul’s after-recollection of the vision on his way to Damascus 
was not altogether one of fear, as of a man struck to the earth and 
gradually recovering himself, but rather that his thoughts carried 
him back to that very time, as the hour in which he had received his 
glorious mission to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles. There would 
seem, therefore, to be no improbability in itself in the vision which ho 
describes in 2 Cor. xii. 2. as happening above fourteen years ago (in 
which he says he will glory when he dares not glory of himself), when 
he heard unspeakable words, being the same with that which he saw 
at his conversion. And it might perhaps be urged, that the same 
train of thought which at the end of the eleventh chapter led him to 
speak of Iris escape from Damascus, carried him a step further back 
in the history of his life to the great event which preceded it. On 
the other hand it maybe said:—(l.)that St. Paul had other visions of 
Christ; (2.) that he does not allude to this as the great event which 
they all knew of, his conversion; (3.) that the date disagrees, as upon 
any calculation St. Paul cannot be supposed to have written the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians less than eighteen years after his 
conversion. 

These reasons are not so absolutely conclusive as to exclude the 
possibility of the two occasions being the same ; but they are at 
least sufficient to prevent our arguing from the words “ whether in 
the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell,” that the conversion of St. 
Paul was an inward fact. They are words that he might very possibly 
have used to describe the ecstasy of his conversion, but there is no 
proof that he did. The passage of Acts xxvi. 16., which was before 
quoted, may nevertheless throw light on another critical question, 
viz. whether the occasions which he alludes to in 1 Cor. ix. 1., xv. 
V—9., when “ he saw the Lord,” are the same with the occasion of 
his conversion or not. In 1 Cor. ix. 1. he evidently seems to allude 

Q 3 
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to llse vision of Christ ns tlic proof of his commission ns an Apostle, 
and also ns sin event well known to them. We can scarcely suppose 
that there was some celebrated occasion of which the Corinthian 
Church were ft ware, besides his conversion, when he received nu- 
thority from Christ. And the passage in the Acts, as has already 
been remarked, shows that in the Apostle’s mind his mission to the 
Gentiles was a part of the very message of conversion ; not that 
Christ first appeared to him, and then followed an interval, and at 
length lie was informed of his high calling; but according to the 
quaint expression of Donne “He was a fusile apostle, an apostle cast 
in a mould at once; the same lightning was the fire which melted 
him and the mould in which he was formed.” The comparison of 
1 Cor. ix. 2 . with Acts xxvi. 16. leads decidedly to the supposition 
that they refer to the same occasion ; nor need we in 1 Cor. xv. 7—9. 
assume another vision of Christ, as although we gather from the Acts 
of the Apostles (xxii. 17.), as well as from his own writings, that 
St. Paul had other visions and revelations of the Lord, it is pro* 
bably to the most important of these appearances he would allude, 
when speaking of the occasions on which Christ was seen after the 
resurrection, by himself and the other Apostles. 

More important than any reconcilement of the variations of the 
Acts, is the question — “In what light the vision on the way to 
Damascus was regarded by St. Paul himself.” The only other 
passage which has not yet been considered, Gal. i. Id. 16. “When 
it pleased God, who separated mo from my mother’s womb, and 
called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach 
him among the heathen,” as it confirms the view which has been 
already taken, so also leads us further to suppose that whether the 
conversion of St. Paul was an outward or an inward fact, it was not 
principally the outward appearance in the heavens, but the inward 
ell’cct that the Apostle would have regarded. Compare Eph. iii. 3. : 
—“ How that by revelation lie made known unto me the mystery ; 
(as I wrote afore in few words.)” 

It, has been often remarked, that miracles nre not appealed to 
singly in Scripture as evidences of religion, in the same way that 
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they have been used by modern writers. Especially does this 
remark apply to the conversion of St. Paul. Not a hint is found in 
his writings that he regarded “ the heavenly vision ” as an objective 
evidence of Christianity. The evidence to him was the sudden 
change of heart; what he terms, in the case of his converts, the 
reception of the Spirit; what he had known, and what he felt; the 
fact that one instant he was a persecutor, and the second a preacher 
of the Gospel. The last inquiry that lie would have thought of 
making, would be that of modern theologians—“How, without 
some outward sign, he could be assured of the reality of what he 
had seen and heard.” No outward sign could, as such, have con¬ 
vinced the mind of a man who fell to the ground amazed, unless it 
were certain that his companions had seen the light and heard the 
voice. Nor unless they had distinctly been partakers of the super¬ 
natural vision, could he ever have been satisfied that what they saw 
was anything but a meteor, or lightning, or that the voice they 
heard was more than the sound of thunder. No evidence of theirs 
would have been an answer to the language of some of the rationalist 
divines:—“St. Paul was overtaken by a storm of thunder and 
lightning in the neighbourhood of Damascus.'’ Such difficulties 
are insuperable; at best, we can only raise probabilities in answer 
to* them, based on the general tone of the narrative in Acts ix. 
But we may remember that the belief in some 1 outward fact was 

1 As tlie expressions “ outward and inward fact ” have occurred several times ill 
tile preceding pages, and arc of great importance in the statement of many 
theological questions, it may be convenient to consider in this place the precise lino 
of distinction to be drawn between them:—(t.) An outward fact is one which is 
seen cither by more persons than one, who cannot be supposed to be under any 
common impulse, or by a single person in an un impassioned state of mind. (2.) From 
this an inward fact is distinguished, not by a less degree of reality, but by taking 
its origin within. In the one case we begin with a sensible impression ; in the 
other, we may sometimes end with one, which is, of course, a mere creation of 
imagination, and proves nothing about its objective truth. It may even happen 
that from sympathy several persons may agree in supposing themselves to havo 
seen—that is, may have imagined—the same external appearance. Nothing of this 
kind can serve ns a criterion of a true internal fact. Wc must have some other 
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not the essential point in St. Paul’s faith, and therefore wc need not 
make it the essential point in our own. 

If we submit the narrative of the Acts to the ordinary rules of 
evidence, we shall scarcely find ourselves able to determine whether 
any outward fact was intended by it, or not. Such is, indeed, the 
impression at first sight conveyed ; but we must remember that 
this impression is gathered from an author to whom the distinction 
of the spiritual and supernatural, which is so familiar to ourselves, 
had scarcely an existence; who, if ho had been asked the question 
which we are now considering, would probably have replied :— 
“ Whether in the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell.” It must 
be observed, further, that the more objective character given to the 
event in the Acts, compared with that implied in the allusions of 
St. Paul himself, is but such a difference as we might expect between 
the impressions made upon his own mind, and the colour that the 
circumstance would naturally acquire when conceived by another. 
And the wavering of the different accounts, which has been already 
dwelt upon, as it prevents our insisting on the details, so also 
forbids our attaching much importance to the external or objective 
character of the event itself. 

It is not upon the testimony of any single person, even were it far 
more distinct than in the present instance, we can venture to peril 
the truth of the Christian religion. Weak defences of comparatively 
unimportant points undermine more than they support. Ho who has 
the Spirit of Christ and his Apostles, has the witness in himself: ho 

grounds for being assured :—(1.) that it is not a mere illusion, cither of imagination 
at the time or of memory afterwards ; (2.) that it docs not arise from some bodily 
state, not of course in the general sense in which nil mental action is dependent on, 
or connected with the body, but in the more precise sense in which delirium, or if 
there be such a thing, clairvoyance may be termed bodily states. These criteria 
will be to ourselves—(1.) the degree of distinctness with which wc not only remember 
the internal fact, but also associate it with external objects, with particular occasions 
or places ; (2.) what wc remember ourselves, or others may have observed, of our 
state at the time; (3.) lastly, in such facts as the conversion of St. Paul the 
permanent influence on the character and actions, which can be attributed to 
nothing but a sudden internal impression. 
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who leads tlie life of Paul, lias already set liis seal that his words are 
true. Were the other view supported by the most irrefragable historical 
evidence, had the sign in the clouds been beheld by whole multitudes 
of Jews and Gentiles, believers and unbelievers, it is to the internal 
aspect of the event we should be more inclined to turn, both as the 
more religious one, and the one which more closely links the Apostle 
with ourselves. 

The vision which Paul saw on the way to Damascus, followed him 
through his whole life. There was one image which hovered over 
him, one thought which urged him onward, one spirit which he 
breathed, one life which he lived, the image, the thought, the spirit, 
the life of Christ. In the ruder times of Christianity we have heard 
of saints whose eyes were ever fixed on the material image of the 
crucified Redeemer, who boro in their body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus. What is true of them in a grosser and more literal sense, is 
true of St. Paul figuratively and spiritually : he felt himself and all 
other Christians to be crucified with Christ. In all his affliction 
they arc afflicted, even as they are the partakers of his glory, dying 
with him in sin and to sin, buried in baptism, filling up in their 
body the measure of his suffering, partaking of his hidden life in the 
grave, that with him also they may rise again. If the Apostle 
rejoices, he is as one risen with Christ; if he suffers, he is crucified 
with Him; if at one and the same instant he suffers, and triumphs, 
and is a spectacle to the world, to angels, and to men, he is but as 
Christ was, Who was lifted up from the earth that He might draw 
all men after Him. He is as one stricken to the earth, at the same 
time that he partakes of the vision of the Divine glory. 

It is this thought and image of Christ, not freedom or faith, or any 
form of the subjective principle, which is the primary idea of the 
Gospel in the mind of the Apostle. Neither is it the belief in Christ 
as an object without him, to whom he is to transfer all his sins, but 
the ever present consciousness of Christ within him, who is one and 
inseparable from him, that is the support and anchor of his soul. To 
us, who know of Christ at a distance, who often for the first time on 
our death-bed, seek to cast the burden of our life on Him, it is hard to 
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conceive how any can have made this absolute unity of the soul with 
Christ the first principle of their faith ; how any can have felt such 
an entire and living communion with Him, as not only to propose 
Ilim as an example, but to impersonate and embody Him in all their 
actions. 

The life of most men is divided into two parts: their ordinary life, 
in which they take thought for what they shall eat, what they shall 
drink, and wherewithal they shall be clothed ; and their religious 
life, in which for an hour of each day, ora day in each week, they 
devote themselves to the service of God. But the life of St. Paul 
we can scarcely think of as admitting such a distinction; compared 
with that of ordinary men it wa3 supernatural, a miracle, an ecstasy, 
a revelation, an inspiration of the Lord. The stream of Divine light, 
which poured upon him at his conversion, illumined his whole life, 
and followed in his track as he went forth to convert the world. He 
is not merely the preacher of righteousness, but mighty to the pulling 
down of strongholds ; he secs more clearly than they all; his words 
are with demonstration of the Spirit and with power; he communi¬ 
cates to others that which he feels in himself, the life and fire of the 
Gospel. It is this ecstatic side of his nature which with the ever 
present sense of Divine things blended “a love passing that of 
women ” towards his friends and converts, that we seem to trace 
back to that moment, when his soul wa3 first melted by the love 
of Christ, and he sent forth at once to preach the Gospel to the 
Gentiles. 

Whether in his natural temperament there was anything akin to 
his after life, whether the vision of Stephen praying for his perse¬ 
cutors may have been the natural preparation for the event which 
followed, whether the words of the Martyr were more likely to prick 
him to the soul or to arouse his indignation, is a question of which 
the Scripture gives us no opportunity of judging. It is his after, and 
not his previous, life that we are best able to connect with his con¬ 
version. As it is to the Apostle more than any other human teacher 
we trace back the great doctrine of righteousness by faith, so to this 
event in his life we must refer that impression of Divine truth, which 
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opened the kingdom of heaven to all mankind by the sight of Christ 
Ilimself. St. Paul was the human medium through which it was con¬ 
veyed ; an Apostle not of man, neither by man, but of Jesus Christ, in 
whom it pleased God to reveal His Son. As it was necessary for the 
other Apostles that Christ should go away, or otherwise the Comforter 
would not come unto them, so also it was in a certain sense a pre¬ 
eminence that lie possessed over them, that as one born out of due time 
he had not known Christ according to the flesh, but only in a heavenly 
and spiritual manner. 
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etreiTa Sia SeKarecradptov erdiv rraXiv dvefir/v els ’Iepocro- 
\vpa per a. Bapvdfia., crvpn apa\af3<l)v Kal Tirov' dvefirjv Be 
Kara aiTOKakvipiv, Kal dve6epi)v avro Is to evayyeX tov o 
KTjpvcrcra > h> rots eOvecriv, kclt IBiav Be rots BoKovam, prj 
vrcos els Kevov Tpe^co rj eSpapov. aW’ ovSe Tiros 6 <rw ipol 


2 

2 


3 


II. Tlic Apostle proceeds with 
liis narrative, the object of which 
is to indicate the relation in which 
he stood to the Twelve on a me¬ 
morable occasion. This was the 
occasion of his dispute with the 
Church at Jerusalem, at which 
they added nothing to him ; lie 
himself bore the brunt of the 
battle with the Judaizers. He 
never thought for an instant of 
giving way; and at last “the 
pillars of the Church,” who had 
stood aloof from the controversy, 
agreed to leave him to himself. 
They would sanction, hut not 
share his mission to the Gentiles. 

On another occasion, when 
Peter came to Antioch, he 
showed the same independent 
spirit, boldly charging the Apo¬ 
stle with inconsistency, when, 
acting under the influence of the 
Church at Jerusalem, he refused 
to eat with the Gentiles. lie 
gives what may be termed a dra¬ 
matic sketch of his answer to 
Peter, which soon expands into an 
answer to the Galatian Church, 
which he more openly attacks 
at the beginning of the third 
chapter. 

1 . iirei ra ciu CtknTFnntipiiir triov, 
then fourteen years.~\ That is, 
fourteen years after the great 
epoch of his conversion, or four¬ 
teen years after his previous 
journey. For the question whe¬ 
ther this occasion is the same as 
that of Acts xv. see note at the 
end of the chapter. 


yera Bnprhfm, evyirapaXaShiv 
eat Tirol 1 , with Barncibas.~\ 
Therefore, before the separation 
of Paul and Barnabas. Titus is 
mentioned to prepare the way 
for what follows. Comp. Acts 

xv. 2.:— “Paul and Barnabas 
and certain others of them.” 

2. Kuril airoKiiXviptr, hy revela¬ 
tion .] Comp. i. 12. and Acts 

xvi. 8.:—“But the Spirit of Je¬ 
sus (so Lachmann) suffered them 
not;” also Acts xix. 21. The 
Apostle means, that he went up, 
not because he was sent for, but 
because it was revealed to him 
that he should go. Compare, so 
far as a heathen parallel is in 
point, the hupovioy oi'ipuov of 
Socrates, which in the same way 
gave intimations respecting his 
going out and coming in. 

uviBiyriv ciiiroic.] St. Paul 
speaks of the Gospel which he 
preached among the Gentiles,and 
laid before the Apostles as a 
separate Gospel, as below ver. 
7. tiiayyiXiov rf]g uKpo&variae. 
Compare Bom. xvi. 25., tilay- 
yi:\tnr pov. 

role loKovmv, to them of repu¬ 
tation .] Is used absolutely, as 
sometimes in classical Greek, to 
the men of influence, reputation. 
There is a degree of irony in the 
application of the term to the 
Apostles, who, as St. Paul is 
about to describe, added nothing 
to him. The irony is heightened 
by the altered form of ex¬ 
pression iu ver. 6., vl SoKovrret 
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2 Then fourteen years after I went up again to Jeru¬ 

salem with Barnabas, and took Titus with me also. 

2 And I went up by revelation, and communicated unto 
them that gospel which I preach among the Gentiles, 
but privately to them which were of reputation, lest by 

3 any means I should run, or had run, in vain. But 

neither Titus, who was with me, being a Greek, was 


el vat ti, but is lost again in the 
new turn given to it at ver. 9., 
m bonovvrec errvXot etrai. the last 
words marking his unfeigned 
respect for the other Apostles. 
Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 5., xii. 11. — ul 
vtrepXiav d-u(TT()\tn. 

pi'/ ttuiq et( ktrur rpe\o) i) topa- 
jiov, lest by (ini/ means I should 
run, or had run , in vain.'] St. 
Paul went up to lay the dispute 
about circumcision before the 
Church at Jerusalem. He went 
up by revelation, and yet thought 
it necessary to feel his way with 
the heads of the Church, lest he 
should run in vain. What was 
the fear which he intended to 
convey in these words, and which 
led him to this private course of 
procedure ? did it arise from 
distrust of them, or of himself ? 
could there have been a time 
when he had not felt so sure as he 
afterwards became that he was 
right about circumcision ? On 
this view he would be telling 
us in the present passage, that 
he had once been diffident and 
desirous to confirm his own judg¬ 
ment by that of the Twelve. 
And he was strengthened in 
his opinion, not by what the 
other Apostles told him, but by 
liis finding that they had no¬ 
thing to tell him. On the 
other hand, the character of St. 


Paul, and still more the context 
of the passage, are inconsistent 
with his feeling or saying that 
he could have been in error, or 
couhl be enlightened by others. 
But it is quite consistent with 
his conduct on other occasions, 
Acts xxi. 26., and very natural 
that lie should act with pru¬ 
dence in a Church where there 
were so “many thousand .Tews 
which believed, and they all 
zealous for the law.” He might 
well hope for union and fear se¬ 
paration, even though separation 
could never shake his belief in 
what he surely knew. Anxiety 
was a part of his natural tem¬ 
perament: everywhere he seems 
like one feeling the effect of his 
words; and on such an occasion 
there would be many reasons for 
it, one amongst them being the 
slightness of his acquaintance 
with the other Apostles. It seems 
better therefore to consider the 
meaning of the passage in a ge¬ 
neral way: — “I spoke privately 
first to a few of the leaders, lest 
my business should miscarry.” 
iSpapov may either refer to the 
journey to Jerusalem which he 
had already accomplished, or is 
perhaps a mere grammatical cor¬ 
rection, as the past tense avedeyriv 
has preceded, rpt'x" may be 
either indicative or subjunctive. 
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EXkrjv Siv TjvayKacrdrj irepLTp.r)8rjvcu‘ Sia Se tovs napeLcr- 
glktovs if/evSaSe'Xipovi, otru'ES TmpeLcrrjXOov KaTacrKOTr-fjcraL 
rrjv i\evdepLav r/pcov fjv eyopev eV ypicnm ’Itjctov, Xva r/pas 
KaTa8ov\ci>aovcn,v l , oi<s oi Se npbq mpav el^apev rfj vnorayp, 

1 rtaTaSouhuaayrai. 


3 — 5. oic ou?£ irpot li'ipai'.j A 
various reading occurs in verse 
5. which will most conveniently 
be considered in this place, ns it 
affects the meaning of the passage 
which precedes. The words ole 
ovSe are omitted on the authority 
oflrenmus, who quotes the verse 
without them, and of Tertullinn, 
who affirms them to have been 
an insertion of Marcion. Assu¬ 
ming the correctness of the omis¬ 
sion, the sense may be either:— 
‘•'But Titus, who was with me, 
being a Greek, was circumcised, 
though not by compulsion, but 
the fact was that, on account of 
the false brethren who crept in 
unawares to spy out our liberty 
in Christ .Tesus, we gave way for 
a season, that we might preserve 
the truth to you the Gentile 
Christians;”or ver. 4. and 5. may 
be contrasted with ver. 3.—“We 
did not circumcise Titus; but we 
gave way for the moment be¬ 
cause of the false brethren, not 
weakly to compromise the truth 
of the Gospel, but to preserve it 
to you.” 

But as the MS. authority is 
in favour of the insertion of oic 
ovSc, it is useless to speculate 
further on its possible omission. 
It might indeed be maintained 
that, even retaining these words, 
we may still suppose Titus to have 
been circumcised, if the stress 
is laid on the word ^raycatrOq. 
“ Titus who was with me, was 
circumcised, though not of com¬ 
pulsion ; but I and the other Apo¬ 


stles thought it better that this 
should be done to prevent the 
false brethren from going about 
and saying that we had men 
uncircumcised among us, though 
we did not give way to them for 
an instant.” 

Such is a possible train of 
thought in the Apostle’s mind, 
whichever reading we adopt. 
Either of the explanations de¬ 
rives plausibility from the con¬ 
duct of St. Paul at Jerusalem on 
the occasion of his last visit, and 
would be in some degree con¬ 
firmed by the charges which 
appear to have been made against 
him in Galatia of preaching the 
circumcision. It would afford 
another instance of “ his becom¬ 
ing to the Jews a Jew." The 
want of point in the words oic ovJt 
7rpdc dipay might also be regarded 
as characteristic of the Apostle. 
But the general context of the 
passage leads to a different ex¬ 
planation. The Apostle is not 
in the temper of accommodation ; 
it was not the time to be all 
things to all men at his meet¬ 
ing with the other Apostles at 
Jerusalem, nor the time to tell 
the Galatians if he had been so. 
For his whole object is to show 
how little he gave way to the 
Jewish Christians, and how in¬ 
dependently of the Twelve he 
maintained his cause. It would 
be a far-fetched supposition, that 
he mentioned the case of Titus 
because the false teachers had 
brought it forward against him ; 
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4 compelled to be circumcised : but* because of the false 
brethren unawares brought in, who came in privily to 
spy out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that 

5 they might bring us into bondage:—to whom we gave 
place by subjection, no, not for an hour ; that the truth 


and otherwise, there would be no 
reason for his mentioning it him¬ 
self. Why should he gratuitously 
introduce a weak point which 
made against his own argument? 
Moreover, the words, "EXXijr &v 
and iru Si aXijdcia -ov svayytXiov 
oicipcu'i; 7rpoe vfjcic, are wholly 
unmeaning, if Titus was circum¬ 
cised. There is good sense in 
saying :—“ For Titus being a 
Greek was not circumcised, &c., 
that the truth of the Gospel 
might remain unto you Gen¬ 
tiles but the point is altogether 
lost if we turn the sentence:— 
“ For Titus being a Greek was 
not circumcised by compulsion; 
but merely as a matter of pru¬ 
dence, that the truth of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles might continue.” 

It is, doubtless, most agreeable 
to the connexion, to suppose, that 
Titus was not circumcised. In 
the previous verse the Apostle 
had said: — “I laid the dispute 
respecting circumcision before 
the heads of the Church, lest my 
business should miscarry.” Now 
he adds:—“But notwithstanding 
this apparent concession, we did 
not give up the rights of the 
Gentiles so far as to allow Titus 
to be circumcised ; ” though, as is 
implied in the word i/vayKao-dtj, 
there was an attempt to compel 
this. So far all is plain; the 
difficulty is, what to do with the 
succeeding clauses. That the 
two verses which follow, are an 
anacoluthon, is obvious. There 


are two ways in which the want¬ 
ing thought may be supplied :— 
either, (1.) we may suppose the 
words, fed rt. tovq TrapturaKTovQ 
^evScioeXfovc, to be connected 
with iivayKaaSt), as though the 
idea in the Apostle’s mind were, 
— “ yet because of the false 
brethren there was compulsion ; ” 
or, (2.) these words may contain 
the reason why, as he tells us in 
ver. 5., he refused to yield for 
an instant. This latter meaning 
would be naturally expressed 
without the anacoluthon, by the 
omission of cue, which in this 
case may, probably, have been 
added on account of the length 
of the sentence, like the w in 
the doxology at the end of the 
Epistle to the Romans. Alto¬ 
gether, three ideas seem to be 
struggling for expression in 
these ambiguous clauses:—(1.) 
Titus was not circumcised ; (2.) 
tbougli an attempt ivas made by 
the false brethren to compel 
him ; (3.) which as a matter of 
principle we thought it so much 
the more our duty to resist. The 
ambiguity has arisen from the 
double connexion in which the 
clause fid tv Sr Tccmcicrciwriir if/sv- 
$a?ii\<povg stands, (1.) to ijray- 
Kaadr) which precedes, and (2.) 
to oie ovSi Trpvc wpav tUScipcv 
which follow. 

4. cvTi vtr tt arri<j>i\0or, who came 
in sideways .] Comp. ~nnuvitr- 
rove before. 

hcaramcvT ijacu ti)v eXtvdepiav 
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tVa i) aXrjOeia tov evayyeXlov Sta peivr) npbs vpds. airb Se g 
TOIV S OKOVVTOtV (XvaL TL (o7TOtOt 77076 Tj(TO.V, OvSe'f jJ-OL 
Stat^eper irpocranrov 8eos avOpconov ov Xapfiavet.) ipol 
yap ot SoKOWTes ov&ev npocraveOevTO, dXXa rovva vtlov 7 
l&OVTCS OTL TT£lTL<TT£Vpai TO £VayylXlOV T7) S a.Kpofiva~TLa<; 
Kada js TLeTpos rrjs 'jrep 1 .T 0 p. 7 js (6 yap ivepyr/cras fleTpcp els 8 
anocrToXrjv rrjs irepiropyjs evqpyrjcrev Kapol els ra edvrj) 
/cal yvovTes ttjv X°~P lv t 8 v ^oOeladv pot, ’IaKcofios Kal 9 


>'/pwr, to spy out our liberty.'] 
It is not likely that the “false 
brethren, ’ any more than the 
“ false apostles,” were only Jews. 
Except as professing Christians, 
there could have been no reason 
for their admission to the assem¬ 
blies of the believers. That Jews 
and Christians must have passed 
into each other by insensible 
gradations, is obvious from such 
passages as the discourse of 
James to Paul, in Acts xxi. 17., 
as well as from the narrative 
of I-Iegesippus and Josephus 
respecting James himself. The 
object of the false brethren was 
to spy out whether Paul and 
Barnabas conformed to the law, 
or not; what Paul calls their 
liberty in Christ Jesus. 

efapev rij iirorayp.] Either, 
“we yielded in subjection or, 
“we yielded to subjection.” 

5. xpng wpav.] Comp. 2 Cor. vii. 
8.; Philem. 15. ; 1 Thess. ii. 17. 

// aAijfltia roD ivtiyyeXiov, the 
truth of the Gospel .] That is, 
the Gospel as St. Paul preached 
it in its freedom, of faith and not 
of works. 

iiaptiyrf ~j>or vpuc,] may re¬ 
main for you Gentiles. 

6. otto St tHjv bosovmuv tlvai 
rt, but of those who seemed .] This 
sentence is interrupted by a 
parenthesis. We may suppose 
the Apostle intended to finish it 


thus:—“But of those who seemed 
to be somewhat, I received no¬ 
thing.” o't bueovrreg elrai rt, “who 
seemed to be somewhat “who,” 
as we should say, “gave the im¬ 
pression of being the chief men.” 

briitoi Trore //veil'.] These words 
are a slight correction of the 
preceding, which of itself shows 
that the o't boKovrreg elrai ~i 
cannot be taken in a bad sense. 
The Apostle fears that he has 
said too much in the words, uVd 
be Totv bocourr uiv elrai rt — “ But 
from those who seemed to be of 
reputation. I do not mean to 
say that this makes any difference 
to me. I think of men only as 
they are in the sight of God, who 
accepts no man's person. For 
what I am going to say is, that 
those of estimation added nothing 
unto me.” The parenthesis is 
the correction of the clause with 
which the verse began; and the 
words, epol yap, &c., with which 
the anacoluthon is resumed, sup¬ 
ply a kind of ground for the words 
in the parenthesis. He might 
seem to depreciate the other Apo¬ 
stles, and he gives his reason for 
it:—“For they added nothing to 
me.” It is probable that yap has 
a further retrospective meaning, 
going back to ver. 5. :—“ I acted 
boldly, for others did not act.” 

7. uUd TovvavTtor, but con - 
trariwisr.'] In what does this 
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c of the gospel might continue with you. But of those 
who seemed to be somewhat,—(whatsoever they were, it 
maketh no matter to me: God accepteth not* man’s 
person:) for they who seemed to be somewhat in con- 
7 ference added nothing to me: but contrariwise, when 
they saw that the gospel of the uncircumcision was com¬ 
mitted unto me, as the gospel of the circumcision was 
a unto Peter, (for he that wrought effectually in Peter to 
the apostleship of the circumcision, the same wrought* 
o effectually in me toward the Gentiles:) and when James, 


opposition consist? Apparently 
in this, that instead of strength¬ 
ening the hands of Paul, they left 
him to fight hisown batllc. They 
said “ Take your own course; 
preach tile Gospel of the uncircum¬ 
cision to Gentiles, and we will 
preach the Gospel of the circum¬ 
cision to Jews.” 

It is remarkable that in this 
passage St. Paul speaks, not only 
of preaching to Jews and Gen¬ 
tiles, but in yet stronger lan¬ 
guage of a different Gospel of 
the circumcision and uncircum- 
cision. St. Peter is described in 
a way that harmonises with the 
pre-eminence assigned to him in 
the Gospels. He is the leader of 
the Jewish, as St. Paul of the 
Gentile Christians. That the 
teachers in the two spheres were 
not wholly separated, is shown 
by several of the companions of 
St. Paul in his imprisonment 
being ol ovree in leepi-opqe, Col. 
iv. 11. 

8. In 1. Cor. ix. 2. the Apo¬ 
stle Paul appeals to his doing 
the work of an Apostle as a proof 
of Itis Apostleship; he here de¬ 
scribes the same fact as produc¬ 
ing its natural impression on the 
Twelve. They saw him to be in 

VOL. r. 


another sphere what Peter was 
among themselves. 

6 t>'£py>/<roc,] like o KaXiaae, re¬ 
fers to God ; comp, above ctyo- 
pttrntj. In Col. i. 29. St. Paul 
speaks of this Divine operation 
working in him as ri)v ivepyeiav 
[r oij -^rov] rtjv ifepyovpifrjf if ip ot 

if ovf'ipti. Also comp. 1 Cor. 
xi.J.:—cut Biaiptereie; ifepyrjparojf 
eiaiv i) Be uvrog 3evc o ifepyvr nl 
7 rui’ra if 7r aenv. 

tic dxoar<i\iiv.\ To the fulfil¬ 
ment of the Apostleship, — in¬ 
cludes, like similar expressions, 
object and result at once. 

9. rr/f xuptv rijf Bodelae'ev pot,] 
knowing that God had given me 
his grace. Compare Horn. i. 5. 
for the juxtaposition of \apiv 
and -aTToaToXiif. 

James and Cephas and John.] 
Some MSS. read Peter and James 
and John; a variation which has 
probably arisen from the habit of 
assigning the primacy to Peter. 
James may be mentioned first, as 
the leader of the Judaizing party; 
sec below ver. 12. The order of 
the names is of itself a proof that 
James, the son of Zebedee, is not 
here meant, and is therefore an 
incidental confirmation of the 
narrative of his death in the Acts. 
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Krjtfrds Kal ’Icodvprjs, ol SoKowres cttvXol elvai, Sepias 
eScoKav ipol Kal Bapvafia Koivcovias, Iva repels [/xep 1 ] eis 
ra Idvyj, a vtoI Se eU rrjv nepirop-ijv, povov twv tttoj-^uiv Iva 10 
pirqpovevaipew o Kal icnrovSacra avrb tovto TToirjcrai. ore 11 
8 e rj\8ev Kr)<f) as 2 ets 'AvTio^eiav, Kara npocromov avToj 


1 Oin. n tV. 

oi Sok'ovi'Tfts oruXot chat, who 
seemed to be pillars.] The word 
Soeovvrei is a resumption of role 
loKovair, and Eokovvrec elvai ri, in 
ver. 2. and 6. For o-v\m, compare 
ltev. iii. 12.— irrvXoi evrui veto) rov. 
S'fou. It was a common Jewish 
figure, applied to teachers of the 
law. Schocttgen, i. 728, 729. 

Iva. ..irepiTOfii'iv, that...circum¬ 
cision .] How is this division of 
labour to be understood ? Not 
if we may judge from the Acts, 
as though it were intended that 
Paul should confine himself to 
the Gentiles, and Peter to the 
circumcision ; for in every place 
Paul first preached to the Jews, 
and in nearly every place the Ju- 
daizers followed in liis track. It 
may mean cither that St. Paul was 
not “ to intrude on other men’s 
labours or that one Gospel was 
to be preached to the Gentiles, 
leaving open the question of 
circumcision, and another to the 
Jews, enforcing or encouraging 
the practice. The sense in which 
the agreement was made may have 
been determined, either by the cha- 
racterof the Church, whether com- 
posed chiefly of Jewish or heathen 
Christians ; or by its situation, 
whether in Palestine orelsewherc, 
or by the Gospel having been 
preached at a particular place by 
St. Paul, or by one of the Twelve. 
That, independently of his own 
labours, St. Paul found the faith 
of Christ growing up around him, 
and the preaching of others 


2 Uirpos. 

coming into contact with his own, 
is implied in Rom. xv. 20.; 2 Cor. 
x. 13. We can hardly suppose 
that, in the fluctuating state of 
the Church, the agreement could 
have been strictly acted upon, 
especially in Churches like An¬ 
tioch, in which both parties must 
have met. 

10. po'i-oi'. .. tva fivTjfiovevtiipev, 
only they would that we should 
remember .] For the use of ir« 
in requests, compare 2Cor. viii. 7. 
The poor are “ the poor saints 
of Jerusalem,” Rom. xv. 20. 
Their poverty may have arisen 
from the humble condition of the 
first believers, or from the perse¬ 
cutions which they suffered at the 
hands of kinsmen ; possibly, also, 
from the community of goods, 
which at one time existed among 
them. If in the Church of Jeru¬ 
salem, as well as in that of Thes- 
salonica, the belief in the near 
coming of the Messiah, led either 
to the interruption of their daily 
employments, or the sale of their 
property, there would be no diffi¬ 
culty in accounting for their 
want. 

It is a proof of the still un¬ 
broken unity of the Church, that 
the Jewish Christians were willing 
to receive, or the Gentiles to 
give alms; a presumption, which 
is further strengthened by the 
manner in which the obligation to 
contribute is viewed, both in the 
Epistles to the Romans and the 
Corinthian?,Rom.xv.27.: “They 
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Cephas, and John, ivho seemed to be pillars, perceived the 
grace that was given unto me, they gave to me and Bar¬ 
nabas the right hands of fellowship ; that we should go 
io unto the heathen, and they unto the circumcision. Only 
they would that we should remember the poor ; the same 
n which I also was forward to do. But when Cephas 1 was 
come to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because 

1 Peter. 


thought it good, and their debtors 
they are ; for if the Gentiles have 
participated with them in their 
spiritual things, they ought also 
to participate with them in tem¬ 
poral things.” Compare l Cor. 
xvi. 1., ix. 1. 

Two collections for the Church 
at Jerusalem are mentioned in the 
Acts : the first, that which was 
carried up on St. Paul’s second 
journey from Antioch; the second, 
the collection in Macedonia and 
Achaia, which lie brought with 
him on his last visit to Jerusalem, 
in the contributions to which the 
Galatians.had themselves a share. 
We cannot say that either of 
them, or indeed any particular 
occasion, is intended by the words 
—“ which, also, I too was earnest 
to do.” 

aijTO roi/ro] implies that it was 
the very thing which, even inde¬ 
pendent of the agreement, he 
desired, and intended to do. 

11—21. The conduct of Peter 
is not easy to understand. Al¬ 
ready, at the council or concordat 
of the Apostles, he had agreed to 
impose no burdens on the Gentile 
Christians ; and at a much ear¬ 
lier period in the history of the 
Apostles, he had not only been 
charged with going in unto men 
uncircumcised mid eating witli 
them, but had taught others 
“ that they were to call nothing 


common or unclean.” And now, 
not of his own free will, but 
under the influence of certain 
who came from Jerusalem, from 
a fear of the very same charge, 
“ thou wentest ill unto men un¬ 
circumcised andeatestwith them,” 
he held back, and seemed to view 
his Christian brethren with the 
feelings with which lie would 
have regarded men who sat at 
meat in an idol’s temple. It is 
remarkable, and may be consi¬ 
dered as a proof of the truth of 
the history, that this conduct, 
however unintelligible, is in keep¬ 
ing with Peter’s character. We 
recognise in it the lineaments of 
him who confessed Christ first, 
and first denied him ; who began 
by refusing that Christ should 
wash his feet, and then said, 
“not my feet only, but my hands 
and my head;” who cut off the 
ear of the servant of the High 
Priest, when they came to take 
Jesus, and then forsook Him 
and fled. Boldness and timidity, 
first boldness, then timidity, were 
the characteristics of his nature. 
It was natural for such a one, 
though no longer strictly a Jew 
himself, to desire that others 
should conform to the prej udices of 
Jews ; such conduct agreed with 
the bent of his own mind, though 
he formally disowned it. There 
is, we may observe, in many 

R 
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avrearpv, on Kareyva><jpevo<; pv. vpo rov yap iXOetv 12 
nvas ano ’ IaKcuftov per a rmv i 9 va>v awpcrOiev • ore Se 
rj\ 6 ov, inecrreWev /cal atfxbpi^ev eavrov, <f>o/ 3 ovpev os tous 
e/c nepiroprjs, Kal avuvneKpldpaav aura! /cal oi XolttoI 13 
’/ouSatoi, oiare Kal Bapvafias a~vvamjydp avroiv rfj vno- 
Kpicrei. aXX’ ore elSov on ou/c bpQonohova'w 77/205 rr]v 14 
aXrjOeiav rov evayyeklov, elvov rep Kprfja epnpocrOeu 


men, a sort of tenderness, to 
what they once were themselves ; 
as there is another class of men 
who learn a lesson, but only to 
apply it under given circum¬ 
stances. Something of this kind 
there may have been in St. Peter; 
a narrowness of perception, or 
secret sympathy with the Juda- 
izing converts, which prevented 
his seeing the wider truth, which 
presented itself to St. Paul. At 
any rate, his was a disposition on 
which- ancient habits and feelings 
were ever liable to return; whose 
heart could scarcely avoid linger¬ 
ing around the weak and beggarly 
elements of the law; on whom in 
age the lessons of youth were too 
prone to come back, “ carrying 
him whither he would not.” The 
charge which St. Paul brings 
against him was, inconsistency 
with himself; he was half a Gen¬ 
tile, and wanted to make the 
Gentiles altogether Jews. So 
in chapter vi. of the Galatians, 
ver. 13. he says of the Judaizing 
teachers—“ For neither do they 
that have been circumcised keep 
the law ;” in other words, even 
the Judaizers are inconsistent 
with themselves; they too charged 
on him, chap. v. 11., that he still 
preached circumcision. 

11. ore it 7i\0t, but when 

Cephas, <Sre.] The place here 
alluded to is Antioch in Syria, 


whither the Apostles Saul and 
Barnabas returned after the meet¬ 
ing at Jerusalem. We have no 
means of knowing on what occa¬ 
sion or at what time the dispute 
here alluded to, took place. St. 
Paul was at Antioch with Bar¬ 
nabas, immediately after the coun¬ 
cil, and (probably by himself) 
at the close of his second Aposto¬ 
lical journey. 

on KaTeyi'wijpevoc r}r, because 
he had incurred blame ] The use 
of the participle is considered by 
Winer a Hebraism. The trans¬ 
lation in the English version, 
“ because he was to be blamed," 
is too strong. The meaning is 
neither “ reprehendendus," nor 
“ reprehensibilis ;” but reprehen- 
sus,” converted into an adjec¬ 
tive. 

12. The obvious meaning of 
this verse is, that Peter acted 
under the influence of certain 
that came from James. In all 
controversies the followers are 
less scrupulous than the leaders ; 
in this case it is impossible for us 
to determine what was the degree 
of these persons’ connexion with 
the brother of the Lord, or how 
far they were responsible for the 
conduct of the Galatian teachers. 
The words, however, imply that 
they were actually sent by James. 
It must be remembered that in 
Acts xxi. 18. James advises 
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12 lie had* incurred blame. For before that certain came 
from James, he did eat with the Gentiles: but when 
they were come, he withdrew and separated himself, 
is fearing them which were of the circumcision. And the 
other Jews dissembled likewise with him ; insomuch 
that Barnabas also was carried away with their dis- 


14 simulation. But when I 
uprightly according to the 
unto Peter before them all, 

Paul to propitiate “ the multitude 
zealous for the law,” by perform¬ 
ing a vow in the temple. His 
conduct on the present occasion, 
whether reconcilable or not with 
what is related of him in Acts, xv. 
is perfectly in accordance with 
the narrative just alluded to, as 
well as with the ecclesiastical tra¬ 
dition respecting him. 

The attempts of Jerome, Chry¬ 
sostom, and Theophylact, to show 
that the dispute between Peter 
and Paul was either a precon¬ 
certed controversy for the edifi¬ 
cation of believers, or that Cephas 
here mentioned was some obscure 
disciple, and not the Apostle, are 
not without interest, as illus¬ 
trating the history of the inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture. 

aw!)uQ it)'.] The eating together 
among the Jews, as in the East 
at the present day, was a sign of 
T close communion and fellowship. 
We can well imagine the feelings 
of aversion that would have to be 
subdued, before men of a different 
race or religion could be induced 
to eat at the same table. This 
was not, however, Peter’s case; 
he had once eaten with the Gen¬ 
tiles, and would not now hold it 
a matter of principle, or even of 
feeling, to abstain from doing so. 

R 


saw that they walked not 
truth of the Gospel, I said 
If thou being a Jew, livest 

Timidity, or the undue influence 
of others, was the cause of his 
conduct. Hence St. Paul charges 
him with hypocrisy, that is, With 
having implied an objection which 
he did not really feed, or which 
his previous custom did not jus¬ 
tify. 

Besides the antagonism in which 
this passage represents the two 
great Apostles, it throws an im¬ 
portant light on the history of 
the Apostolic Church in the fol¬ 
lowing respects:—(1.) As exhi¬ 
biting Peter’s relation to James, 
and bis fear of those who were of 
the circumcision, whose leader we 
should have naturally supposed 
him to have been. (2.) Also, as 
pourtraying the state of indecision 
in which all, except St. Paul, even 
including Barnabas, were in re¬ 
ference to the observance of the 
Jewish law. 

14. 7r poc t1)V d\i]0£iai' row fvay- 
yiKiov. In reference to the truth 
of the Gospel; that is, as above, 
ver. 5. the truth of the Gospel 
which I preach among you, not 
of works, but of faith. 

'Ifnrpovflev i rur-wr.] I spake 
openly to them, though they were 
all against me, and remonstrated 
with Peter:— 

Why do you, who are yourself 
3 
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7 Tavroiv El crv ’louSato? vndp^atv iOviKcos Kal ov^ 
’IovSa'iKcos Cfjs, ttcl )s 1 tol idvq a.i'ay/ca^ets ’louSctt^eti' ; 

'H/xft? <f>vcrei 'IovScuol, Kal ovk i£ edvtvv ajJ.apToi'kol • 15 
eiSores Se on ov St/catot/rat dv6pa>no<; epycov vopov, ecu' 10 
/at) Sta nlcrTea is 'Irjaov ypiarov, Kal rjpe is eis xpurrbv 
’ Irjcrovv im.<TTevcrapev, Iva ZiKauiiOmpev 4 k mcrrem? ypurrov 
Kal ovk epyoiv vopov, on e’f epywv vopov ov hiKaxoiO-q- 
aerac nacra crdp£. el 8e tflTovvTes St/catcu^i'ai iv ypurroj IT 
evpeOrjpev Kal avrol apapTaihol, apa ypL<TTos apaprCas 

1 Tf. 


only half a Jew, seek to make 
the Genliles Jews? Or, why do 
you, who have hitherto been eat¬ 
ing with Gentiles, now withdraw 
yourself to constrain them to 
conform ? 

cli'ayKuZeis, compellcst .] That 
is to say, of Peter, his principle 
logically involved this, or his in¬ 
fluence and example would be 
likely to effect it. 

15—21. These words are the 
substance of a conversation be¬ 
tween the two Apostles, of which 
one side only is narrated, and 
which soon passes off into the 
general subject of the Epistle. 
Verse 14. is the answer of St. 
Paul to Peter; what follows, is 
more like the Apostle musing or 
arguing with himself, with an 
indirect reference to the Galatians. 
As in Romans, iii. 1—8. it is im¬ 
possible to determine how far, or 
at what point the Apostle is 
speaking to himself, how far he 
may be addressing another. Com¬ 
pare John iii. when the discourses 
of Christ with Nicodemus, and of 
John the Baptist, appear in the 
same way to mingle imperceptibly 
with the thoughts of the Evan¬ 
gelist. Compare also, 1 Cor. 
xi. 25. 


15. 'Ilpete tyvaei ’loutkura, JVe 
who are Jews by nature.~\ St. Paul, 
as already remarked, is not in 
these words literally answering 
Peter, but putting himself in the 
position of one who was answer¬ 
ing:—“ We,” he says, “ who are 
not, according to our favourite 
phrase, sinners of the Gentiles, 
but natural-born Jews.” Compare 
the common expression, rcXtivai 
cal ayapruXoi, Matt. ix. 10. 11. 
&c.; also Rom. ix. 30.— ’iOrrj rd 
yi) SuiSroyra diyatoavryv. 

For the construction we may 
supply t cry By, or carry on the 
thought to ETmrreiurriper. Ac¬ 
cording to the first explanation, 
we may translate as follows : — 
“ We are Jews by birth, yet not 
ignorant that a man is justified 
by faith, and not by works.” The 
ellipse is somewhat harsh, and 
may be avoided by adopting the 
other construction, which gives 
more point to the words, cal ove 
It iiirun' rtynpnoXnt. e ‘ We, who 
are not sinners of the Gentiles, 
and therefore, of course, needing 
redemption, but born Jews, the 
natural heirs of the kingdom of 
God; knowing, however (?e) that 
for the Jew as well ns the Gen¬ 
tile, the way is not by works, but 
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after the manner of Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, 
how 1 compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the 
Jews ? 

is We who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of 
ig the Gentiles, knowing that a man is not justified by 
the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus 
Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we 
might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not 
by the works of the law: for by the works of 
17 the law shall no flesh be justified. But if, while we 
seek to be justified in Christ, we ourselves also are 
found sinners, then is Christ the minister of sin. 

1 Why. 

by faith. We too, I say, have tided in Christ, we, too, are found 

believed on Christ that we may sinners as well as the Gentiles; 

be justified by faith in Christ, that is, in other words, if we too 

and not by works of the law, for fall back under the power of the 

by the works of the law shall no law, is Christ the cause of this? 

flesh be justified.” is he the author of that law 

The verses that follow are ex- which is “ the strength of sin,” 
tremely obscure. The connexion which “ reviving we die ” ? Not 
seems to require that the Apostle so. It is we, not he, who are the 
should say something which has ministers of sin ; we make our- 
a bearing on Peter’s inconsis- selves transgressors by impos- 
tency. We Jews, he has said, ing upon ourselves a law which 
are justified by Christ, and not makes us transgress. We build 
by the law. You think he is up what we pulled down. The 
going to drive the argument law was but the negation of it- 
liome by adding. But “ we are self, the means to its own ex- 

not justified by Christ, if we eon- tinction, and the creation of a 

form to the lawor in his own new life in us. But now the 

words “Behold, if ye be circum- law that was dead is made alive 

cised, Christ shall profit you no- again. 

thing.” This is wliat we expect Had the thought of the law 
him to say, and what he does say, being death been placed first, 
though wrapt up in obscurity there would have been no diffi- 
from the peculiar view implied culty in understanding the Apo- 
here, and more explicitly drawn stie s meaning, which clears up 
out in the Epistle to the Romans, as we proceed. He is speaking 

of the relation of sin and the from his own point of view, not 

law. from ours, or from that of his 

17—20. Butifseekingtobejus- opponents. He cannot imagine 

a 4 
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Sux/copos. ju r) yevoiro. el yap a KareXvcra, ravra iraXiv 18 
oiKoSopoi, irapafiaTqv epavrov o-WLcrravu. 1 iyoj yap Sia 10 
vopov vopa> aire.6a.vov, Iva 6eq> rco. yjnerTco crvveorav- 20 
pupai.' £a> Be ovKeTt eyco, £rj Be iv ipol ^otcrros - o Be vvv 
iv crapKL, iv iriCTCL £<S rfj rov deov Kal ypLcrrov tov 

1 auvlanjjjLi. 


any justified by works, without 
falling under the power of sin. 
“ Whatsoever is not of faith, is 
sin,” as he says in the Romans. 
And when men arc in this sin¬ 
ful condition, was it Christ that 
brought them to it? Not Christ, 
but what they have added to 
Christ ; for where there is no 
law, there is no transgression. 
They brought the transgression 
on themselves ; they went to seek 
the law. 

19. Three explanations arc 
given of this verse:—(1.) “I 
through the law in a higher 
sense, became dead to the law in a 
lower;” or, “I through the law of 
the Spirit of life, became dead to 
the law of Moses ” (comp. 1 Cor. 
ix. 21.:—pi/ utv avopoc Seov a\\' 
tVropocx/’"’ 7 ' 0 !'); an interpretation 
which requires the word “ law ” 
to be taken in two different 
senses in the same passage, and 
of which it is no justification to 
say that in different passages the 
word vi'ifior, when helped by the 
connexion, may bear either. No 
one could imagine that the sen¬ 
tence, “ I through the law to the 
law am dead,” if translated out 
of, or into any language, would 
admit of the word law being 
taken in different senses. 

(2.) The words may be taken as 
signifying—“the law itself has 
taught me to disregard the law 
the law itself was the school¬ 
master to bring me to Christ, 


saying the same things respect¬ 
ing faith and forgiveness of sins. 
Such a way of explaining the 
passage would be confirmed by 
other places in which St. Paul 
seeks to base justification by 
faith, on the words of the law. 
Yet it is inadequate to the ex¬ 
pression he here uses which, is 
far stronger: not, “ I by the 
words of the law was taught that 
the words of the law were of no 
authority but, “ I through the 
law was dead to the law.” 

(3.) It seems better to take the 
word i/ii/ioe in this passage, not 
for a written book, but for that 
power over the heart and con-' 
science of which the Apostle 
speaks in the Romans, where he 
says :—“ When the law came, sin 
revived, nnd I died.” First let 
us consider the words 2td vopov 
fariOavov, “I through the law was 
dead that I may live.” The law 
had wrought in me the infinite 
consciousness of sin, and the 
sense that, do what I would, 
the fulfilment of its requirements 
was impossible. It was a state 
of death, but of death unto life. 
Now, the Apostle adds to this 
thought “ through the law I died 
unto the law,that I may live unto 
God.” (Compare the parallelism 
in Romans, “ in that lie died he 
died unto sin once, but in that 
he liveth he liveth unto God.”) 
In this second relation da-fOri- 
vov is used in a different sense. 
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18 God forbid. For if I build again the things which 

19 I destroyed, I make myself a transgressor. For I 
through the law am dead to the law, that I might live 

20 unto God. I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I 
live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me : and the life 
which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the 


For as before it denoted the 
highest state of discord, the 
“ paralysis of our moral nature,” 
here in reference to vopu it rather 
denotes insensibility to the law 
which has no more power over 
him than over a dead man. 

It has been objected to the 
above explanation that too much 
use is made in it of the Epistle to 
the llomatis, and especially that 
it supposes the doctrine of the 
seventh chapter of the Romans 
to have been everywhere and at 
all times present to the mind of 
the Apostle. That it was present 
in writing this passage, is, I think, 
shown by the words Bed vupov 
1 ' 6 /Jta uiretiarov in which the whole 
is contained. The truth of an 
interpretation is sometimes tested 
by a comparison with other inter¬ 
pretations. What other inter¬ 
pretations of this passage are 
possible? First, here as in 
Rom. vi. the Apostle may be 
answering antinomian objections, 
and with this the general tone 
‘ of the passage agrees, the fatal 
Haw being the want of connexion 
with Peter’s speech ; or, se¬ 
condly, verse. 17 may be para¬ 
phrased as follows :—“If we be¬ 
lievers in Christ maintain obe¬ 
dience to the law, and at the same 
time transgress it, is Ciirist the 
cause of this? No, not Christ, 
but ourselves.” But here, though 
the sense of the words, tvfiiBtippv 
K<u nv-oi apciprwXot, be easier, the 


connexion with ver. 19.20. again 
breaks down. 

tva $£ij> f'/ow.] He carries on 
the figure of a “ living death.” 
Himself, and his sins are like 
the body of death, but within 
that crucified body Christ lives 
as on the cross. (Comp. Rom. 
vii.) 

20. Comparing this verse witli 
the preceding, we trace three 
stages in the Christian state: — 

i. Death ; 

ii. Death with Christ; 

iii. Christ living in us. 

First we are one with Christ, 
and then Christ is put in our 
place. So far we are using the 
same language with the Apostle. 
At the next, stage a difference 
appears. We begin with figures 
of speech—sacrifice, ransom, lamb 
ofGod;andgo on with logical de¬ 
terminations—finite, infinite, sa¬ 
tisfaction, necessity in the nature 
of things. St. Paul also begins 
with figures of speech—life, death, 
the flesh; but passes on to the 
inward experience of the life of 
faith, and the consciousness of 
Ciirist dwelling in us. 

o Be vvv iv rapin'.] Not as 
explained by some interpreters, 
“my present life in the Jews’ 
religion, under this temporal dis¬ 
pensation of the law but more 
generally, “my present life in this 
world, 1 live in faith on the Son of 
God.” Comp.2Cor.v.6.7.—“We 
walk by faith and not by sight.” 
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ayanijcravTo 5 fie Kal TrapadovTos ea vtov virep ip,ov. ovk 21 
ddera) tj)v X°-P LV T °v Qtov • el yap Sia vopov &ucaio(rvvr), 
apa vpi-crro? Scopeav aneOaveu. 


This clause is not a limitation of 
what had gone before, but rather 
a realisation of it, as it is a re¬ 
cognition of his present imperfect 
state. He had said before:—“ I 
am crucified with Christ; yet it 
is not I that live, but Christ that 
liveth in me.” This is the lan¬ 


guage of ecstasy, not the reality 
of this waking world. But as in 
the Romans, he speaks of those 
who are justified by faith, and 
have the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
as groaning within themselves, 
“ waiting for the redemption of 
the body,” so here, the remem- 
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Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me. I 
do not frustrate the grace of God; for if righteousness 
come by the law, then Christ is dead in vain. 


brance comes back to him of his 
earthly and dependent being: — 
“But the life I live now, so far 
as it is to be called life in this 
evil state, I live by faith in him 
who has done all things for me.” 


21.1 do not make void the grace 
of God, as I should do if I con¬ 
formed to the law ; for if there 
were righteousness by the law, 
Christ’s death would have been of 
no use. 
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The reasons for supposing the meeting of St. Paul with the Apo¬ 
stles at Jerusalem, mentioned in Chap ii., to be the same with that 
commonly called the Council, Acts, xv., are briefly the following: — 

i. The date of the meeting mentioned in Gal. ii. 1., which, whether 
we suppose it to have taken place fourteen or seventeen years 
after the conversion of St. Paul, agrees with the limits of time 
which the indefinite chronology of the Acts allows us to assign 
to the Council, but not with that of any other visit of St. Paul 
to Jerusalem. 

ii. The impossibility of placing the Council either before or after 
the meeting of the Apostles in the Galatians : before, — because 
St. Paul, in the enumeration of his journeys, must have referred 
to one which bore so directly on the question in dispute; after, 
—for the same reason, unless we suppose the council to have 
taken place so late as towards the end of the Apostle’s stay at 
Ephesus, Acts, xviii. 19., xix. 41., which, again, is wholly incon¬ 
sistent with the order of events in the Acts. 

iii. The improbability of a repetition of an event, in which so 
many of the circumstances are the same e. g. 

(1.) Place in which the dispute originated-Probably, An¬ 

tioch. Comp. Acts, xv. 1.; Gal. ii. 12. 

(2.) Subject.—Circumcision of the Gentiles. 

(3.) Persons.—Paul, Barnabas, certain others, Acts, xv. 2., 
— among whom, probably, Titus, who is no where 
mentioned in the Acts — James, Cephas. 

(4.) Occasion. — “Men which came down from Judaia, and 
taught the brethren,” which has a degree of parallel 
with those who “came from James to Antioch,” in 
Gal. ii. 12. 
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iv. These similarities cannot be overbalanced by the supposed 
discrepancies, which are no more than:— 

(1.) The publicity of the Council, compared with Gal. ii. 2. 
(2.) The unbroken image of harmony presented by the 
narrative of the Acts, contrasted with the tone of 
Gal. ii. 2—6.; 

especially when it is remembered that these very discrepancies are 
just of the kind that would be likely to arise between the letter of 
the Apostle himself and the narrative of a somewhat later date, 
which casts the veil of time over the differences of Apostles ; and 
that the inconsistency of conduct is not greater than that which, in 
any case, we are compelled to attribute to Peter. 

The discrepancies which occur elsewhere between the Epistles of 
St. Paul and the Acts of the Apostles, tend to impair the force of 
any argument from difference in the two accounts, while they leave 
the force of the argument from coincidences undiminished. 
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The Apostle lias concluded his narrative, and the argument to 
which it gave birth. His thoughts return to the Galatians, whom he 
once more addresses with the same vehement emotion as at i. 6—10. 
He schools them, like children ; he appeals to their experience ; he 
bids them remember the hour of their conversion. Did they expect 
to go forward by going back to their former state? were the great 
effects which they had witnessed, produced by the works of the law 
or by the hearing of faith ? As elsewhere, the word “ faith ” is the 
key-note of the argument which the Apostle, dropping his former 
emotion, steadily pursues to the end of the chapter. It may be di¬ 
vided into two heads, of which the promise to Abraham is the con¬ 
necting link : the first, (1.) as in the fourth chapter of the Romans, re¬ 
lating to Abraham as the father of the faithful, whose faith, and that 
of his faithful children, is contrasted with the law, as blessing and 
cursing in the language of the law itself; and in the words of the 
promise to whom, the Apostle reads the acceptance, through faith, 
of all nations; the second head of argument, (2.) which commences 
with ver. 15. taking occasion from the words “unto thy seed,” and 
dwelling again, as in the fourth chapter of the Romans, on the time 
at which the promise was made, which gave it a priority over the 
law, and setting forth the mediate, subordinate, and temporary cha¬ 
racter of the latter. 

The undercurrent of these two chapters, as of the whole Epistle, is 
not argument, but feeling, which re-appears again at the ninth verso 
of the fourth chapter. The bearing of the previous passage had been 
to show that the state of those under the law was a kind of childhood 
or pupillage, from which Christ had redeemed us by being under the 
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law, as at ver. 13. of chapter iii. it was said, that he had “redeemed 
us from the curse of the law by being made a curse for us.” On this 
text the Apostle proceeds to address them, contrasting their half 
heathen, half Jewish superstitions with the liberty of the sons of God. 
Then, for an instant, he pauses to speak of his personal relation to 
them. He was touched by the thought of it, especially when he re¬ 
membered his own infirmities which seemed only to increase their 
affection for him. But how changed was all this ! He will net 
accuse them of a wrong to himself (though he can find no other 
reason for it, but his own plain speaking), but simply beg of them 
to be at one with him again. He then briefly glances at the false 
teachers, their reception of whom he seems to attribute to a sort of 
ignorance of the world, and as if words out of the law must be better 
rhetoric to them than any that he could employ, once more harp¬ 
ing on the instance of Abraham, he repeats the story of Isaac and 
Ishmael, the child of promise, and the child born after the flesh, and 
arguing in a manner more convincing and intelligible to his own age 
than to ours, as above from the letter of the text, so here from the 
connexion between Ilagar and the land in which the law was given, 
he concludes, as lie began, the chapter by associating the idea of 
bondage with the law. 
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avorjTOL TaXarai, rts vpas ifSd<TKavev x , ol s /car’ 3 
6 (f> 6 a\poi is 'Irjcrov s x/hcttos npoeypd(f>r )' 2 ia-TO.vpaip.tvos ; 
tovto povov 6that paOelv a<f> vpaiv, i£ ipyoiv vopov to 2 
Trvtvpa i\d/ 3 tT£, fj aKorjs TTLOTems ; ovtojs dvorjTol ecrre ; 3 
ivap^dpevot nvtvpaTL vvv crapKi emTeXeladt; Tocravra 4 


1 A till rp iXijOe fa ^1) ireldeaBai. 

III. From the statement of 
facts, the Apostle proceeded, at 
the close of the last chapter, to 
a brief summary of the doctrine 
which he preached, and now 
passes on to make a personal 
appeal to his Galatian converts. 
In the Oth verse he returns to 
the doctrine, which is confirmed, 
as in the Romans, by the case of 
Abraham, and deduced by va¬ 
rious arguments from the Old 
Testament Scriptures. From the 
17th verse to the end of the pre¬ 
vious chapter, he has been covert¬ 
ly arguing with the Galatians ; 
comp. Rom. ii. 1 —17. In the 
20th verse, his feelings warm, as 
he describes the hidden life of 
Christ in the soul; the fire kin¬ 
dles with the remembrance, that 
the Galatian converts had seen 
and known the same things, and 
had had Christ crucified evi¬ 
dently set before them, until, at 
last, he bursts forth upon them 
them with the words:—0 sense¬ 
less Galatians! who hath be¬ 
witched you, who had such lively 
experience of the truth which 
now with such levity ye throw 
aside? Shall the latter end for¬ 
get the beginning? Did you 
receive, or God give, that new 
spirit by works of the law? It 
was with you, as with Abraham, 
who believed and was justified.” 

1. t lg vfinc Iftcureavtv; who hath 
bewitched you ? 


2 Add A vp.1v. 

[ri) aXpOtty pi) TTfififirOai, are 
omitted by the oldest manu¬ 
scripts, ns w T ell as by all recent 
editors, and have probably crept 
in from ver. 7.] 

(fie ear oififUiXfiove, before, $'C.] 
“ Before whose eyes Christ cru¬ 
cified, as in a picture, was set.” 
For an instance of the same pic¬ 
torial language comp. 2 Cor. iii. 
18.: — ti) v bo^av evpiov cnroir- 
rpifdptroi, rijv avrifv tievra ptru- 
popfovptda. 

[tr vft'iv is omitted by A. B. C-, 
and in the late editions. If re¬ 
tained, it may be taken :— (1.) 
with xpoiypaipr], and is then an 
emphatic repetition of ole; or, 
(2.) with eoTuvpwpeVoc, in the 
latter case better in the sense of 
“ in you ” than “among you,” in 
the same way that at eh. ii. ver. 
20. it was said £ij tv ipoi yjnoroG.'] 

7rpotyptt<prj, not “ written down 
beforehand,” but “ pictured be¬ 
fore 7r pd, as is confirmed by the 
the words ear’ vfdaXpovt, being 
used of place, and not of time. 
No other instance occurs of the 
word being taken in this sense, 
which is, nevertheless, required 
by the context; and is supported 
by the analogy of irpotOtro, Rom. 
iii. 25. The Apostie appears to 
have used the word in what may 
betermed an etymological mean¬ 
ing; that is, he resolved the com¬ 
pound Trpoyptifeiv into the simple 
words of which it is made up. 
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3 O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you 1 , before 
whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth 

2 crucified among you ? This only would I learn of you, 
Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by 

3 the hearing of faith ? Are ye so foolish ? having begun 
in the Spirit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh ? 

4 have ye suffered so many things in vain ? if indeed * it 

1 Add that yc should not obey the truth. 


The words of the text refer, 
partly to the plainness with which 
St. Paul preached to them Christ 
crucified ; partly to the liveliness 
with which they received the 
image, beholding, as in a picture, 
the sufferings of Christ. 

2. Let me ask you one ques¬ 
tion : I will put the matter to one 
test, Was it of works or of faith 
that you received the Spirit ? 

What does St. Paul mean by 
receiving the Spirit? not merely 
a moral change or renewal of the 
heart, but that sudden conver¬ 
sion which is described in the 
Acts as “ the Holy Ghost falling 
upon them, as upon us at the be¬ 
ginning.” He appeals in them to 
what he felt in himself to be the 
firmest ground of faith —inward 
experience, dating from that pe¬ 
riod “ when he saw the Lord." 

earavpwpeVoc] has an echo of 
ffurrvravpwpai in ii. 20. Comp. 

1 Cor. i. 23., ii. 2. 

evap£dpti’Ot 7rrevpart.] Taking 
up the words of the two previous 
verses, avor)Toi, Tryevpan, as his 
manner is, the Apostle adds :— 

“ Having begun in the Spirit, 
are ye now ending in the 
flesh ?” The opposition here is 
not between holiness and un¬ 
cleanness, or good and evil ge¬ 
nerally, but between the Gospel 
VOL. I. S 


and the law. ixdpi; is used for 
that part of man which is the 
seat of the law in its worst 
sense, as affording an occasion 
for sin. It is applied to the 
Mosaic dispensation :—(l.)in the 
general sense of “ external(2.) 
as propagated by fleshly descent; 
(3.) ns sealed by the mark of 
circumcision in the flesh. 

aim ) 7rii7re<vc.] The first act of 
faith whereby a man became a 
Christian, was bound up with 
the word of the preacher: — 
“So, then, faith cometh by hear¬ 
ing, and hearing by the word of 
God,” Rom. X. 17. axor] -irjTtwc 
= the hearing that goes along 
with faith: the two words form 
a defective antithesis to tpytor 
vopov. 

Totraura twaOcrc UKrj ;] (1.) 
“ Did' ye suffer all those perse¬ 
cutions in vain ? ” or, (2.) “ Had 
you all these experiences in 
vain ? ” The latter is more 
agreeable to the context and to 
the general spirit of St. Paul’s 
teaching, as well as to the few 
facts which we gather respect¬ 
ing the Galatian Church, which 
had, probably, not yet suffered 
persecution. Even were this 
otherwise, it is unlike the no¬ 
ble spirit of the Apostle to 
say : — “ Have you thrown away 
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endOere ehcr}; el ye Kal elicfj. 6 ovv iirL^oprjywv vp.lv to 5 
rrvevpa Kal ivepymv Swapeis iv vp.lv i£ epycov vopov f) 
e£ aKorjs nicrrems; ko.6 ois ’Afipaap inicrTevcrev tu> Oeco, g 
Kal iXoyicrdr) avrS els SiKaiocrvvrjv. ycvcocrKere apa on 7 
oi 4 k nicnecvs ovtoi 1 viol elcriv ’Aj3paap. npo'iSovaa Sc 8 
rj ypa<f>rj ort, i.K TricrTecvs SiKatot ra eOvrj 6 Qeos, irpoevr/y- 
yeXlcraro to> ’Afipaap on ivevXoyrjOrjcrovTai iv aol 
iravra ra edvrj. dare ol e< rrlcrTeo>s evkoyovvrat. crvv » 
tw 7UCTTW 'Afipaap. octol yap it; epycov vopov elcriv, io 
imo Kardpav elcriv. yeyparnr at yap on 2 iuLKardpaTos 


1 ciVll/ viol. 


1 Om. Sri. 


the fruits of all those persecu¬ 
tions ?" The Apostle adds a 
qualification: — e'i ye *ai eitcrj, 
“ Have you had all these ex¬ 
periences in vain ? if, indeed, 
which I cannot hear to think, it 
be in vain; ” not, “ if it be only 
and not worse than in vain,” 
which, if it suit the sense, is not 
consistent with the words. 

5. In remembrance of the time 
of your conversion, I say then 
again, did He who supplied you 
the Spirit, and gave you miracu¬ 
lous powers, work by the deeds 
of the law or by the hearing of 
faith ? 

From this verse onward, com¬ 
mencing at el ye rai eiKrj, the 
Apostle changes his tone, and 
reasons with the Galatians, in¬ 
stead of rebuking them. Comp, 
for a similar change, iv. 21. 

6. “ It was with you,” or, 
“ Was it not with you even as 
with Abraham, who believed 
God, and it was counted to him 
for righteousness?" The Apo¬ 
stle returns to the "locus clas- 
sicus” in the Old Testament, on 
which he founded his doctrine. 

Nothing could be more striking 


to the Judaizers, to whom the 
words, “righteousness by faith,” 
were an abomination in the 
mouth of the Gentile Apostle, 
than to find them applied in the 
books of Moses themselves to 
the father of the Jewish race. 
And yet the Judaizers might 
have retorted, that the words of 
the Old Testament respecting 
Abraham, were used by the Apo¬ 
stle in a wider sense than they 
originally bore. 

The force of the whole argu¬ 
ment which follows, turns upon 
the entire opposition of the law 
and faith. As blessing is to 
cursing, so is faith to the law. 
The just shall live by faith, 
but cursed is every one that 
abideth not in all things written 
in the book of the law. At the 
height of the opposition Christ 
comes in to mediate between 
them, that by taking upon Him¬ 
self the curse, it may become a 
blessing. Comp. Bom. viii. 3. 

7. The only conclusion (dpa) 
from the case of Abraham is, 
that they which are of faith, 
these I say, and not the others, 
are the sons of Abraham. 
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5 be in vain. He therefore that ministereth to you the 
Spirit, and worketh miracles among you, doeth he it by 
e the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith ? Even 
as Abraham believed God, and it was accounted to him 
7 for righteousness. Know ye therefore that they which 
are of faith, the same are the children of Abraham, 
s And the scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the 
heathen through faith, preached before the Gospel unto 
Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations be blessed, 
s So then they which be of faith are blessed with the * 
io faithful Abraham. For as many as are of the works of 
the law are under the curse: for it is written, that 

8, 9. As in 1 Cor. ix. 8, 9, faith. The general meaning is 
10. a providential intention is as follows:—“It was not a mere 
attributed to the words of the accident that it was said, in thee 
Old Testament. Compare Rom. shall all the Gentiles be blessed, 
iv. 3., rt yap h ypa<j») Ae'yei j as but because Abraham was jns- 
here speaking of Abraham. tified by faith, as the Gentiles 

8. npo'iSovaa Se.] Si is slightly were to be justified by faith.” 
adversative: but what the Scrip- 9. So then, the faithful are 
ture meant, though it may not blessed with the father of the 
appear at first sight, is the sal- faithful; a reduplication of ver. 7. 
vation of the Gentiles through For when the term “ blessing” is 
faith. The words of the quotation used, it cannot refer to those who 
as they occur in the LXX. are are under the law, and therefore 
tJXoyijfiijowrai iv aot iraaai ai if>v- under a curse ; the law cannot 
Aa! rrji yijc, —iravra ra idv ij being be meant, for the law itself de- 
introduced from the repetition of nounces this curse against all 
the same promise in Gen. xviii. who disobey it. 

18. iv trot means, “ in thee,” by 10. eVicardparoc irde 6'e.] These 
anticipation ; in the original pas- words are quoted from Deut.. 
sage it has the sense, “by thee;” xxvii. 26., with a slight verbal 
that is, the form of their blessing alteration from the LXX. The 
shall be, by thy name. “The word 7ra o-i is omitted in the 
Lord bless thee, as He blessed Hebrew text. In some way or 
Abraham and his descendants.” other a curse comes upon those 
'idv i) has also received a change of who disobey the law. Is this 
meaning, referring in Genesis to for their imperfect obedience, or 
the nations of the world in gene- because it was impossible that 
ral; but here (compare ver. 14.) they should obey at all ? If we 
confined by St. Paul to the hea- adopt the first interpretation, 
then, who are to be saved by that every man was under the 

s 2 
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iras os ovk t/ifieue t eV nacriv rots ytypappivoiq eV rw 
/3i/3Xuo tov vojiov, tov 7 roirjcrai aura, on Se cV vopai n 
ooSels Stwatourat napa rai 0ea> StjX .ov, qtl 'O SiKatos e« 
7rtcrT£cos bjcreTcu, 6 Se vopoq ovk ccttlv Ik TrCcrreo) s, aXA’ 

O novrjcraq avra 1 i^ijcreTat, iv avTolq. x/o taros 17/j.as 13 
i£r)yopa.crev e/c T7js Karapaq tov vopov, ytvopevo s V7rep 

1 tt|/f>pW7TOS. 


curse, because none could per¬ 
fectly obey the law; yet, on the 
other band, it may bo urged, that 
an imperfect obedience would 
tend to mitigate the curse. The 
law could not be opposed to the 
Gospel, as the curse to the bless¬ 
ing, were it only a defective good. 
There is no trace in St. Paul of 
the belief that all human virtue 
was equally defective, and equally 
fell short of the Divine require¬ 
ment. The second of the two 
interpretations is, therefore, the 
true one. St. Paul does not 
mean that men partially fulfilled 
the law, but that they could not 
fulfil it at all. Like the notion 
of fato or necessity, it did but 
produce “ a fearful looking for of 
judgment;” as the Apostle says 
in Rom. iv. 15.: — “The law 
worketh wrath.” 

11. And ns before we proved 
negatively, that no man could 
be justified by the law, because 
no man could fulfil all the con- 
mundments of the law, 60 now we 
prove the same thing positively, 
because there is another way ap¬ 
pointed whereby men are to have 
life,—the way of faith. As the 
prophet Ilnbakkuk says—“The 
just shall live by faith.” 

12. It is adversative to the sup¬ 
pressed thought suggested by the 
previous verse, that it was possible 
to abide in all things written in 
the book of the law. For the 


question, whether in the quota¬ 
tion (from Hubak. ii. 4.) the 
words Ik iriaTiuit are to be taken 
with !i JhVainc, or with ^l/trirai, 
see on Rom. i. 17. 

Rut the law uses a very 
different language:—“ He that 
doeth the commandments shall 
live in them.” Lev. xviii. 5.; 
quoted also in Rom. x. 5. 

Thus far, the Apostle has car¬ 
ried out the antithesis of the law 
and faith. With the faith of 
Abraham went a blessing; with 
the law, a curse, by the confession 
of the law itself. The one said, 
“ The just shall live by faith;” the 
other, “ He shall live who does 
all that is written in the book of 
the law.” The curse was endured 
by Christ, that it might not be 
endured by us ; (the law itself, 
in saying “ Cursed is every one 
that lmngeth on a tree,” justifies 
this statement;) the final purpose 
being, that the blessing of Abra¬ 
ham might reach the Gentiles, 
and that we might receive the 
promise of the Spirit through 
faith. 

13. y(pi(7roc...varapfl.] The par¬ 
ticular expression, “ Christ became 
a curse for us who were under 
the curse of the law,” may be best 
considered as a particular instance 
of a class. In the Scriptural doc¬ 
trine of the atonement, the be¬ 
liever is one with Christ, until 
at length Christ takes the be- 
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every one is cursed 1 who continueth not in all things 
which are written in the book of the law to do them. 

n But that no man is justified by the law in the sight of 
God, it is evident: for, The just shall live by faith. 

12 But # the law is not of faith: but he 2 that doeth them 

13 shall live in them. Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for us ; forasmuch 


1 Cursed is every one. 

liever’s place, and all that the 
Christian is, and all that he was 
or might have been, are trans¬ 
ferred to Christ. Thus any new 
point of view in which the sin, 
or misery, or infirmity of man is 
regarded, belongs not to man, 
hut to Christ, as the firstborn 
among many brethren, partaking 
of the common infirmity of human 
nature. The most extreme ex¬ 
ample of this is in the Gospels, 
where the miracles by which 
Christ healed the sick are con¬ 
sidered as a transfer of our infir¬ 
mities to himself. Matt. viii. 17. 

; XpitTTO (,■ //ude t^ijyopacri r.J A 
further proof that we cannot be 
justified by the law is, that the 
curse of the law is what Christ 
redeemed us from. We were like 
captives, and Christ paid the 
penalty for us. 

Do these words refer to the Jew 
only, or also to the Gentile? Pri¬ 
marily, to the Jew ; in a degree 
also to the Gentile. By the same 
act the burden is taken off the 
Jew, and a way is laid open to the 
Gentile. But the same figure is 
not equally applicable to both. 
The Gentile, too, has his law on 
the conscience, his burden of sin ; 
hut this is a momentary parallel 
into which he is brought with 
the Jew. The general conception 
of his previous state is rather 


2 The man. 

expressed by the words :—“ Ye 
were carried away by dumb idols, 
even as ye were led.” He needs 
salvation to be extended to him, 
but it is in a different form. It 
is true, however, that the Apo¬ 
stle regards the case of Jew and 
Gentile as in the closest con¬ 
nexion ; they alternate with each 
other, and are almost identical 
in several passages of his Epi¬ 
stles. As in Rom. ii. iii. the 
the same eye of the soul is turned 
upon both. As in Rom. iv. the 
distinction of Jew and Gentile is 
lost in the common designation 
of children of the faith of Abra¬ 
ham. Hence, though in ver. 13. 
he uses the words, “ redeemed us 
from the curse of the law,” which 
are only applicable to Jews, he 
passes on in the latter clause of 
ver. 14. to include in one both 
Jew and Gentile. 

The Jew was a captive, and 
Christ called him into the liberty 
of the sons of God. The Gentile 
is a partaker of the same heritage. 

But how, it may be asked, was 
this effected by Christ being a 
curse for him ? To answer this 
question we must distinguish be¬ 
tween the Spirit and the letter, 
the inward meaning and the 
figure of the Jewish law. 

(1.) The inward meaning is 
that Christ’s teaching and life 

3 
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■qpcov Kardpa, on yey pair Tat. 1 ’ EmKardparos trots 6 Kpe- 
papevos ini £vkov, Iva eis rci iOvr) rj evXoyla tov 14 
'Afipaap yemjTai iv ypi orm 'Irjcrov, Iva rfjv inayyekiav 
tov Trvevparos kaficopev 8ia rr}$ nicrTeivs. 

’A8ek(f>OL, Kara avOpomov \iyut. opais avdpconov K£- 15 
Kvpoipeirqv SiaOrjxTjv ovSets aderei fj eVtStaracrcreTat. rw 

1 ycypairrai yip. 


and death drew men to him, UDtil 
they were taken out of them¬ 
selves, and in all their thoughts 
and actions became one with Him. 

(2.) That His life seemed natu¬ 
rally to bring upon Him the 
penalty of the Jewish law : — 
“ We have a law, and by our law 
he ought to die.” 

(3.) That at the same time 
that his death was a fulfilment of 
the law, it was also the end of the 
law. He endured the law and 
did away with the law at once. 

. (4.) Mankind, contrasting the 
ill age of his life, and the require¬ 
ment of the law, feel that they 
are placed above the law, and so 
escape with him from its burden. 

To the figure must be as¬ 
signed :—- 

(1.) The notion of a ransom. 

(2.) As nearly connected with 
this, the notion of Christ being a 
sacrifice by which, as the victim 
on the altar, God is propitiated. 

vjrtf) on our behalf, but 

passing into the sense of “ in¬ 
stead of,” like the English for us, 
where, as in this passage, the 
latter meaning is assisted by the 
context. The Apostle again con¬ 
firms hie view by a passage from 
the Old Testament, which is 
cited from the LXX. with a slight 
verbal difference; St. Paul read¬ 
ing cTTiKardparos wdc, instead of 
KarrjpapivoQ viro $euv rraf, Deut. 
xxi. 23. In its original con¬ 
nexion it refers to the body of 


the criminal, which was not to 
be left hanging after the evening, 
lest the earth should be polluted 
by the corse. This St. Paul 
transfers to Christ. The ab¬ 
horred death of the cross which 
the Romans inflicted on their 
slaves, recalled to his mind the 
curse of the Jewish law. 

It may, on the other hand, be 
urged, that the curse in the book 
of the law does not refer to the 
mere accidental circumstance of 
hanging on a tree, but to the 
crime which was the occasion of 
it. But in that mixed moral 
and ceremonial dispensation, this 
is not certain ; and even if it 
were, all we can do in this and 
similar passages is to trace the 
figure in tho Apostle’s mind, 
without attempting to reduce it 
to our previous notions of the 
meaning of the Old Testament. 
Compare Acts, v. 30., “ Whom 
ye slew and banged on a tree 
Acts, x. 39., “ Whom they slew 
and hanged on a tree1 Peter, 
ii. 24., “ Who himself bore our 
Bins, in his own body, on a tree 
where the same thought of the 
curse resting on every one who 
was hanged on a tree, seems to 
pass before the writer’s mind. 

14. Ira tic ra iOyrj 1] ivXoyia 
tov ’A/3juad/i.] Christ did away 
the law, and so left free passage 
for the blessing of Abraham, 
through faith to extend, not to 
the Jews only, hut to all man- 
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'as it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
14 tree: that the blessing of Abraham might come on the 
Gentiles through Jesus Christ; that we might receive 
the promise of the Spirit through faith, 
is Brethren, I speak after the manner of men; Though it 
be but a man’s covenant, yet if it be confirmed, no man 

1 For. 


kind. These words have an im¬ 
mediate reference to what was 
said above, ver. 7., that they that 
are of faith are the sons of Abra¬ 
ham, and that in him all nations 
of the earth shall be blessed. 

'tv a rifv eirayy e\tav rnv 7Tj'ei/- 
paroq \a£wpev, that we may re- 
ceive, &c.] Does St. Paul, in this 
clause, refer to Jews only, or to 
Gentiles also? Here as at ver. 
13. the first person covertly in¬ 
cludes both;—the Apostle and 
his converts. The object of 
Christ’s redeeming men from the 
curse of the law was twofold : — 
(1.) that the Gentiles might be 
accepted ; and (2.) that Jews, 
as well as Gentiles, might be 
justified by faith. These two, 
however, are not opposed; in this 
passage the first is looked upon 
as the condition of the latter. 
Not only was it the design of 
the Gospel that the Jews should 
be justified by faith, that the 
Gentiles might he admitted ; but 
conversely, that the Gentiles 
should be admitted, that the Jews 
might be justified by faith. Com¬ 
pare Rom. xi. This is, however, 
veiled by the use of the plural 
\h€>up.zv, an ambiguity which we 
are the more justified in assuming 
here, as a similar one occurs in 
two other passages where the 
same subject is treated of, Rom. 
iv. 12., xv.'9.; also, Rom. iii. 19, 
20.; Gal. iv. 24. 

15. 'AitXipat, Brethren .] The 


Apostle continues to soften his 
to ne. 

Kara avdpu-rrov \iyu, I speak 
after the manner of men.] The 
expression is used with various 
shades of meaning ; sometimes, as 
in Rom. iii. 5., as a sort of apo¬ 
logy for some supposition about 
Divine things ; sometimes, in the 
sense of “ It is I who say, and 
not the Lord sometimes simply 
“I speak after the manner of 
men,” or “ I use a human figure.” 
To which may be added in this 
passage, the notion of what we 
should term an a fortiori argu¬ 
ment from human to Divine 
things : “ I speak as a man ; if 
this is true in human things, how 
much more in Divine ?” 

Spue implies an opposition to 
the Divine covenant of which 
he is about to speak. “ I speak 
as a man ; yet in the case of a hu¬ 
man covenant, when it has been 
confirmed it holds, that no one 
sets it aside or adds to it.” 

KZKvpuptvyv SiadrjKriv.] Comp. 
Hebr. vi. 16, 17.: — “For men 
verily swear by the greater, and 
an oath for confirmation is to 
them an end of all strife. Wherein 
God, willing more abundantly to 
show unto the heirs of promise 
the immutability of his counsel 
confirmed it by an oath.” 

Stadtieriv,] either covenant or 
testament. The Gospel may be 
said to be (1.) a testament in refer¬ 
ence to the death of Christ, who 
4 
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' Add els xpiariv. 

bequeathed it to us as a legacy, as 
in the argument in Heb. ix. 17., 
where a testament is, there must 
also of necessity be the death of 
the testator; or, (2.) a covenant, in 
contrast with the law, and in ac¬ 
cordance with the analogy of the 
covenants made with the patri¬ 
archs, as in this passage, and in 
Hebr. viii. 7., &c. 

iiriSiaratroerai ] is intended to 
indicate that the law was not, as 
the Jew might have said, an ad¬ 
dition to the covenant, for there 
could be no addition to it. 

A general view of the passage 
that follows will assist in the ex¬ 
planation of the several verses. 
As in the Romans, the Apostle has 
quoted the case of Abraham, who 
was justified by faith, and re¬ 
ceived also the universal promise 
that “in him all nations of the 
earth should be blessed.’’ This 
is a figure of the Gospel dispen¬ 
sation, or rather it is the very 
Gospel “ which Paul preached 
among the Gentiles.” Two thou¬ 
sand years have passed away, and 
the meaning of the promise to 
Abraham is just coming to light. 
But here the thought arises in 
the Apostle’s mind—“ There has 
been a long interval; the law 
came between.” To answer this 
objection, as at the commence¬ 
ment of the seventh chapter of 
the Romans, he brings forward 
an illustration : — Human cove¬ 
nants are binding for ever ; you 


2 fAera trij t erpaic. 

cannot alter them, or add to 
them. How much more the co¬ 
venant of Him with whom a 
thousand years are as one day, 
and one day as a thousand 
years? But the Jew would say, 
the covenant was but the begin¬ 
ning of the law ; as we might 
say in a figure, the angel who 
talked with Abraham, was lost 
in the brightness of Mount 
Sinai. It is this point of view 
that the Apostle seeks to invert. 
According to him the covenant 
was to remain, the law to pass 
away. In the very words in which 
the covenant was given, “ not 
unto seeds as of many, but as of 
one," was contained an intimation 
that it referred to Christ. It 
was in force 430 years. Can 
we suppose that it was superseded 
by the law ? Rather the law 
and the promise are opposed to 
each other, as the law and faith, 
and it was through the promise 
that God gave the gift to Abra¬ 
ham. Then what shall we say 
of the law ? It was an accident, 
an interpolation, an addition, de¬ 
signed not to do men good, but to 
make them conscious of evil, and 
in every thing showing its transi¬ 
tory and inferior nature. Is it 
then opposed to the promises? Not 
so. It had right, if it had had 
might; it had the idea of righteous¬ 
ness, if it had had the power to 
give life. But it was a law of 
condemnation only, the import of 
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disannulleth, or addeth thereto. Now to Abraham and 

16 his seed were the promises made. He saith not, and to 
seeds, as of many ; but as of one, and to thy seed, which 
is Christ. And this I say; * the covenant, that was 

17 confirmed before of God 1 the law, which was four 
hundred and thirty years after, cannot disannul, that it 


1 Add i' 

which to us is that it made us 
capable of the promise. While 
it lasted we were shut up, as it 
were, in prison, waiting for the 
coming revelation. j,“ So that 
the law was our schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christand was it¬ 
self done away when Christ came. 

16. rip it Afipady ipjUfh)aai' at 
tTrayyfXtat.] Now to Abraham 
who, as we say, was justified by 
faith, the promises were made. 
Observe, that in making the pro¬ 
mise he uses the singular num¬ 
ber. “ For in Isaac shall thy seed 
be called.” [It is to this passage 
Gen. xxi. 12., which is also quoted 
in Ileb. xi. 18., the Apostle is 
probably referring.] Is this a 
mere accident? or saith he it not 
rather for our sakes, meaning 
Christ? 

Si, which is repeated in ver. 17., 
as the Apostle draws nearer to 
the point of his argument, is ad¬ 
versative to what has preceded :— 

“ Human covenants are irrever¬ 
sible ; but the case which I am 
about to put is of a Divine cove¬ 
nant,” which the Apostle proceeds 
to explain, and loses the antithe¬ 
sis in the length of the narrative. 
The argument of this verse re¬ 
minds us that St. Paul was a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel, inter¬ 
preting the Scriptures after the 
manner of his time. Compare, for 


Christ. 

a similar mode of interpretation, 
Gal. iv. 25.; 1 Cor. ix. 9., x. 4. 
The word translated “seed ” may 
obviously have a collective as 
well as an individual sense, though 
without great violence to the lan¬ 
guage we cannot assign a similar 
collective meaning to the name of 
Christ, however close may be the 
connexion between Him and the 
Church, “which is his body.” 
The argument is thrown in by 
the way, and breaks the con¬ 
nexion of ver. 16. and 17. It is, 
however, subsidiary to the Apo¬ 
stle’s main object, which is to 
prove the identity of the law and 
the promise. 

17. touto ot: Acyw, and this I 
say .] In these words St. Paul 
returns to the proof, which he 
commenced in ver. 15. 

fjera TCTpasoma Kai rpiatco 1'Ta 
err), four hundred and thirty 
years after.'] The law which 
was given so long after, could not 
do away with the promise. 

There, is a well known chrono¬ 
logical difficulty in these words, 
connected with a similar chro¬ 
nological difficulty in the Old 
Testament, respecting the sojourn 
of the Israelites in Egypt. In 
the books of Genesis and Exodus 
the period of 430 years (Ex. xii. 
40.), or in round numbers, 400 
years (Gen. xv. 13., quoted in 
the Acts, vii. 6.), is assigned, not 
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to (he interval between the pro¬ 
mise to Abraham, and the giving 
of the law, but to the actual sojourn 
of the children of Israel in Egypt. 
It is found on examination of 
the genealogies, however, that in 
some lines, as, for example, that 
of Moses himself, the whole time 
of 400 years comprises only three 
generations; and hence it has been 
argued, that the call of Abraham 
is the true limit of the period in 
question; and laborious calcula¬ 
tions have been entered into to 
show that, in the course of two 
centuries, the children of Israel 
might possibly have increased 
from Jacob and his sons to seve¬ 
ral hundred thousands. 

If these and similar difficulties 
could be removed, we should only 
have escaped an inaccuracy in 
the New Testament, by introduc¬ 
ing a contradiction into the Old. 
That St. Paul is not quoting 
from any independent tradition 
is plain from his giving the 
exact number of Exodus, xii. 40. 
It is also clear, that in the narra¬ 
tive of Exodus this number refers 
to the actual time of servitude, 
and not to the interval between 
the promise and the law. But the 
Apostle has so applied it. He 
takes 430, the years of servitude 
mentioned in the Old Testament, 
for a period longer than 430 
years, that is, for the whole time 
from Abraham to Moses. 

18. d yap IK vopou >; KXppovopia.] 
The law cannot have superseded 
the covenant; for if it had, the 


inheritance would cease to be at¬ 
tached to the promise (for the 
promise and the law exclude each 
other); but it was through the 
promise that God gave it to 
Abraham. 

St. Paul refuses to look upon 
the law as a further fulfilment of 
the promise. That is not his 
point of view. Ho regards the 
law and the promise as opposed, 
just as the law and the Gospel; 
or rather, the promise being 
through faith, he regards the 
Gospel as identical with the pro¬ 
mise. Compare supra, the word 
irpotvr)yye\iiruTo, ver. 8. The pro¬ 
mise is a irpoivuyytXtov. 

19. r i olv 6 vopo s;] The first 
impression on reading this verse 
is, that the Apostle meant to say 
that the law was added to restrain 
men from transgressions, in the 
interval of time between the pro¬ 
mise and the coming of Christ. 
According to this view, the law 
would be regarded as the princi¬ 
ple of order in the world, de¬ 
signed to keep men from utterly 
corrupting themselves, and giv¬ 
ing them a moral preparation for 
the revelation which was to fol¬ 
low. Such a view is consistent 
with itself, and may be thought 
to derive confirmation from ver. 
24.: “ The law was our school¬ 
master to bring us to Christ.” 
Yet the meaning of St. Paul, if 
interpreted by himself, that is by 
such passages as Rom. vii. 7—27., 
iii. 20., probably was, not that 
the law was added to restrain 
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is should make the promise of none effect. For if the 
inheritance be of the law, it is no more of promise : but 
19 God gave it to Abraham by promise. Wherefore then 
serveth the law ? It was added because of transgressions, 
till the seed should come to whom the promise was 


made; and it was ordained 

transgressions, but that the law 
was added to produce transgres¬ 
sions, or at least to give men that 
consciousness of sin which makes 
sin to be what it is, “ for where 
there is no law there is no trans¬ 
gression,” and “ the strength of 
the sin is the law.” The law, it 
must be remembered, is not with 
St. Paul a principle of good, but 
an abstract good. It would attri¬ 
bute too much power to the law 
to suppose that it could restrain 
men from sin. “By the deeds of 
the law,” as the Apostle says in 
the Epistle to the Romans, “ shall 
no flesh be justified, for by the 
law is the knowledge of sin.” In 
other words, justification is the 
very opposite of that knowledge 
of sin which is by the law. In 
the language of the Epistle to the 
Romans, it might be said that 
the law was added to the cove¬ 
nant “ that transgression might 
abound ; ” the other side of this 
doctrine is given in Rom. v. 20., 
“ that grace might yet more 
abound.” 

One further point of view we 
must not lose sight of in the con¬ 
sideration of this question; that is, 
the near connexion of the final 
cause with the result in the Apo¬ 
stle’s mind. The whole doctrine 
of righteousness by faith may be 
said to be based in a certain sense 
on fact, on two great facts espe¬ 
cially.; the conversion of the Apo¬ 
stle himself, and the conversion 


by angels in the hand of a 

of the Gentiles. So in this ease, 
what St. Paul saw to be the fact, 
he also considered as the purpose 
of God. “Known unto God are 
all his works from the begin¬ 
ning.” It was the fact that the 
law had increased sin, and there¬ 
fore he regarded it as given for 
this purpose t&v 7rapa€a<T(u)v 
^dpiv. 

a £irijyye\ra(.] Comp, above, 
“He saith not unto seeds as of 
many; but as of one...which is 
Christ.” 

(haraytic cC ayytXon', ordained 
of angels .] There is no mention 
in the Old Testament of the law 
being given by angels, with the 
exception of a remote allusion in 
Deut. xxxiii.2., “The Lord came 
from Sinai; he came with ten 
thousand of his saints.” It was 
slowly and gradually, and as many 
haye thought, not until the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity, that the angel of 
his presence in the Pentateuch, 
the angel of the Lord in the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles, 
and the covering cherubim of the 
prophets expanded into a multi¬ 
tude of the heavenly host, with 
distinct names and personalities. 
The word Jharayeie here, as the 
word liarayn in Acts, vii. 53. 
“Who have received the law at 
the disposition of angels, and have 
not kept it,”—refers rather to the 
administration than to the giving 
of the law. As in Hebr. ii. 2., 
the law being in the disposition 
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of angels, is contrasted with the 
Gospel, which is a revelation of a 
higher kind. 

cV x tl p' 1 / 1£ v/rov.J Either Moses 
or the high priest, or in general 
the priest or prophet who stood 
between God and the people. 

Before entering on the discus¬ 
sion of this passage which has 
received 430 interpretations, it 
will be well for us to ascertain 
the drift of the verse before and 
after, which give almost the sole 
key we possess to the meaning of 
the disputed words. We shall 
thus only have to supply the 
connecting link, instead ofreason- 
ing upon the ambiguous text it¬ 
self. 

We will first begin by consi¬ 
dering an opposite view of the 
connexion to that implied in the 
note on ver. 19. The object it 
may be urged of the words Ita- 
Tiiytls Si iiyycXtov iv x«*0‘ 
tov is, not to depreciate the law 
in comparison of the Gospel, but 
rather to express its Divine cha¬ 
racter as a subordinate and inter¬ 
mediate dispensation. “ The law 
was given because of transgres¬ 
sions,” i. e., as before explained, 
to produce transgressions ; and 
it was kept in the administration 
of angels, and one was appointed 
to stand between God and the 
people. The figure of angels, it 
might be said, belongs rather to 
the pomp and array of the law, 
and could not naturally be urged 
as an argument of depreciation. 
This is true ; and may be further 
confirmed by Acts, vii. 53., and 
yet is sufficiently answered by 
the context and the parallel of 
llebr. ii. 2. 


If we go backwards from ver. 
21., “Is the law then against the 
promises of God? God forbid it 
is plain from these words, that 
something has been said which 
implies a depreciation of the law. 
It would be neither good sense, 
nor agreeable to the manner of 
St. Paul to say, Whereunto serv- 
eth the law? It was added be¬ 
cause of transgressions, and was 
firmly established and appointed 
by angels, and in the hands of a 
mediator, and a mediator we may 
explain to be, &e. Is the law 
then against the promises of God ? 
There has been nothing in the 
previous verse which indicated, 
or could be imagined to indicate 
that it was. There would be a 
want of point in such a way of 
writing. It would be guarding 
against an inference that could 
not possibly arise. The view 
here taken, that there must have 
been a previous depreciation, 
is still further strengthened by 
a comparison of a parallel pas¬ 
sage in Rom. vii. 6, 7., where 
the Apostle suddenly bursts out 
with the words, “ What shall we 
say then, is the law sin ? God 
forbid,” as if to counteract and 
anticipate the effect of what he 
had said immediately before. 
“ The motions of sins which 
were by this law, did work in 
our members.” 

ThuB far we are led to suppose 
that the enigmatical verse 20. 
must form an antithesis to ver. 
21. Such an interpretation we 
shall be able to put upon it, if we 
paraphrase ver. 19. as follows:— 
“ The law was added not so much 
for the removal of sin, as to call 
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20 mediator. Now a mediator is not a mediator of one, 

21 but God is one. Is the law then against the promises of 


it into existence, and (but) it was 
in the appointment of angels, not 
of God himself, and did not ad¬ 
mit of an immediate approach to 
him.” (The particle Sf carries on 
the opposition of the law and the 
promise, which preceded.) It 
lias been said that such an inter¬ 
pretation does not agree with 
the words ^tarayetc fit <t yyi- 
Aui', which could not, as was ob¬ 
served above, be intended to de¬ 
preciate the law, but rather to 
magnify its pomp and circum¬ 
stance. Admitting this, which 
may or may not be so, there is 
no difficulty in supposing that 
St. Paul might, in one point of 
view, intend to depreciate the 
law, while, in another, he may 
have glorified it; at any rate so 
far as to use respecting it an 
expression familiar to the minds 
of the Jews ; as in 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
he recognises the law as the mi¬ 
nistration of death, and yet ac¬ 
knowledges its glory. It is cha¬ 
racteristic of St. Paul, even where 
he is making towards a point, to 
insert clauses which are beside 
his point. 

We have now to seek for a 
suitable interpretation of verse 
20., of which two principal 
conditions may be laid down: — 
(1.) that it should agree with 
the connexion; and (2.) that 
it should admit of the word etc 
being taken in the same sense in 
both members of the sentence. 
The followingcombines both these 
conditions ; if it seem obscure, 
it must be remembered that in a 
writer at once so subtle and ab¬ 
rupt as St. Paul, obscurity is not 
a strong ground of objection:— 


The Apostle is contrasting the 
law, which had a mediator, with 
the Gospel, which was an open 
access to God. He says the law 
was in the hands of a mediator. 
Now, a mediator implies two per¬ 
sons —duality, mediation;—or the 
principle of a mediator, is not 
unity, but mediation; but in God 
is no mediation — he is one:— 
“Hear, O Israel,” as the law said, 
“ the Lord your God is one God.” 
Neither need we exclude the fur¬ 
ther idea which is rather implied 
than expressed ; God is one and 
the same to all—“ there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free.” How far this 
further thought, which is dis¬ 
tinctly expressed in ver. 28., may 
be contained in the words, 6 Se 
$t<)c sis earn', is not clear; at any 
rate, the notion of the unity of the 
human race lay very near in the 
Apostle’s mind to that of the unity 
of God. Compare Acts, xvii. 
26. Out of this seems to flow 
another allusion, hardly conscious, 
yet latent in the Apostle’s mind, 
to the unity of man with God 
which is also partly expressed in 
the latter half of verse 28.: — 
“ Ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
(Comp, also ver. 26.: “ For ye 
are all the sons of God through 
faith in Christ Jesus.”) Thus in 
addition to the primary meaning 
of the words, “ Now a mediator 
implies mediation, but there is 
no mediation in God,” we arrive 
at three secondary ones : — (1.) 
the reference to the Old Testa¬ 
ment ; (2.) the allusion to the 
unity of man to whom God is 
one and alike; (3.) to the 

unity of man with God, which 
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no less than the previous allusion 
is inconsistent with the mediato¬ 
rial and exclusive character of 
the Jewish law. These meanings 
may seem complex, but it may 
be observed: (1.) they are all in 
harmony with the spirit of the 
passage; (2.) they agree with 
the manner of the age ; (3.) they 
relate to a verse in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, which more than any 
other was likely to be viewed in 
different lights and to receive a 
variety of meanings. 

It has been already admitted 
that the sense assigned to eros 
ovk tony is not obvious. To 
test it fairly we may compare 
another explanation. Verse 20. 
has been sometimes regarded as 
meaning,—“ Now a mediator im¬ 
plies two parties, and God is one 
of those parties.” The mediator 
is ever standing between God and 
the people. The objections to this 
explanation are:—(l.) that croc 
and etc are taken in two different 
senses. A mediator implies more 
than one, but God is one of the 
two, clc being used in the first 
clause for one and in the second 
for one of two ; and (2.) that 
the point of the words iv x £< p! 
fiiairov is thus lost, while ver. 20. 
becomes a useless appendage to 
them. 

Let us add an illustration in 
which the same form of thought 
is applied to another subject 
which is more familiar to us. 


Suppose a person taking the text 
“ There is one mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus,” to argue “Now, if priests 
truly mediate, there could not be 
one mediator,” and to express this 
in the same form as St. Paul, he 
would say, “Now, priests imply 
more than one, but Christ is 
one.” Christ is one, therefore 
there can be no priesthood but 
His in the Christian religion; so 
here, God is one, therefore in 
the highest revelation of Him, 
there can be no mediator as in 
the Jewish religion. 

Ver. 21. Are we to infer from 
this that the law is opposed to the 
promises of God ? Not so. It is 
only dead, imperfect, abstract; if 
it had had power and life, as it 
had truth and right, verily, righte¬ 
ousness should have been by the 
law. Comp. Rom. vii.7.: “What 
shall we say then ? Is the law 
sin ? God forbid. Nay, I had not 
known sin, but by the law: for I 
had not known lust, except the 
law had said, Thou shalt not 
covet.” 

The powerlessness of the law 
was the actual fact. The Apo¬ 
stle who carried back justification 
by faith to Abraham, went on to 
compare also the notion of the 
law which he gathered from 
his own age, with its first idea 
and origin. Nothing could be 
more different than the Christian 
and the Jew, the life-giving Spi- 
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God ? God forbid; for if there had been a law given 
which could have given life, verily righteousness should 

22 have been by the law. But the scripture hath con¬ 
cluded all under sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus 

23 Christ might be given to them that believe. But before 
faith came, we were kept under the law, shut up unto 


rit and the ceremonies of the 
law. To St. Paul it seemed im¬ 
possible that the law should ever 
give life: not that it was bad in 
itself, but it seemed to have no 
power over mankind, and to have 
nothing corresponding to it in 
the heart of man. 

22. d\Xd avVEK\eiaev )) ypn^id-J 
In the teaching of St. Paul, the 
doctrine of the law is what the 
doctrine of original sin is with us. 
Although in the sins of mankind 
the Apostle does somewhat faintly 
and distantly recognise the simi¬ 
litude of Adam’s transgression, 
the law is with him the formal 
cause of sin, as he says in the 
Epistle to the Homans, iv. 15., 
“ Where there is no law, there is 
no transgression.” The law it is 
which, existing side by side with 
human nature in the world, con¬ 
victs men of sin, whether con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously to them¬ 
selves. Sometimes this conviction 
comes home to them individually; 
at other times, it appears like the 
sentence which the word of God 
passes upon them collectively. In 
this passage the words “shut up 
all under sin” [ovvErXciirE ra vav- 
ra] refer to men generally, as 
what follows refers rather to the 
Gospel as a new revelation to the 
world at large, than to the recep¬ 
tion of the Spirit in the heart of 
an individual. Compare Note on 
the Imputation of the Sin of 
Adam. 


aXAd.] “ But the law had an¬ 
other purpose.” 

avvEK\eiin^ included men toge¬ 
ther, comp. Rom. xi. 32. 

>/ ypa^ij] here used for o i djuoc, 
as in many passages o vojuoc for 
the whole Scriptures. 

rit iravTa] = humana omnia, men 
and their actions alike. Comp. 
7rd<ra fj mVte, Rom. viii. Here, 
as there, it is useless with words 
of very general meaning, to de¬ 
fine exactly what the Apostle 
intended. 

i'>'a...2o0ij.]TheIaw in St.Paul's 
view is the condition of the pro¬ 
mise. As in the individual so in 
the world at large, the sense of 
sin must precede forgiveness. 

?/ eirayyeXia Ik Trianutc to~i( 
wiBTevovtTiv.] The repetition is 
not a mere tautology, but gives 
emphasis ; “ That the promise 

of faith may be given to them 
that have faith.” Comp. Rom. i. 
16, 17. 

23. But before the faith I 
have spoken of came, that is, be¬ 
fore the times of Christ and the 
Gospel, we were kept shut up 
against the revelation of faith 
that was to be. 

The condition of the Jew and 
Gentile in reference to the Gos¬ 
pel, may be figured by the image 
of men within and without a pri¬ 
son ; the first with the shining of 
a candle to give them light, the 
second wandering in darkness 
over the whole earth. The sun 
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povpeffa crvyK\eLOj±evoL 1 ets rr/v pekkovcrav ttlcttlv oltto- 
Kakvfiffrji'cu. ware 6 vopos 77aiSa.y£oyos rjpcou yeyovev 24 
els ypLcrTOV, Iva Ik nicrreois 8t.Kauo9cop.ev • ekOovcr'qs 8e 25 
rrjs nlcrTea is ovketi vtto nacSaycoyov icrpev. navres yap 26 
viol 0eov e’crre Sta ttjs moreens ev ypujTto ’Irjcrov • octol 
yap els ypujTov ifiamladr/TE, ypicrrov eveSvaracrde. ovk 27 
evi ’lovSaios ov8e ^Ekkr/v, ovk £vl 8o5Xos ovSe ekevdepos, 28 
ovk evl apcrev Kal Brjkv • ndvres yap vpels els ecrre ev 


1 ( TiryKtitXctfffAfVOi. 


arises upon both; to the latter 
disclosing an endless prospect, 
while the former, with their can¬ 
dle grown dim before the coming 
day, are still within the curtains 
of their tabernacle. No longer 
^>poupou/i£roi v~u i'6/iov, they are 
afraid to come out and look upon 
the light of heaven. The world 
is all before them if they did but 
know it, and every part full of 
the Divine presence. 

ulirrt 6 vofior 7rai2aywyoc >)/uwr 
ytyovcv ttg ^purror.] TheApostle 
changes the figure, and presents 
the law under a milder aspect. 
While we were unable to take 
care of ourselves, the law was our 
tutor “to bring us to Christ.” 
The law was nothing in itself, 
but was, as it were, the instrument 
of our education, whereby learn¬ 
ing the difference of right and 
wrong, we became conscious of 
evil in our own souls. That was 
the relation in which the law 
stood to us, that we might know 
the strength of sin, and trust 
solely to the grace of Christ. 

26 . iravTig yap vioi $tov corf.]] 
The connexion of these words is 
with Traicayi,lyiir. St. Paul is 
again “ going off upon a word." 
The law educates U3 as sons, “for 
ye are all the sons of God; ” or 


better, we are no longer the 
“ wards of the law,” for God is 
pleased to reckon us as his sons. 
In the word irdvreg there is a 
latent allusion to the Gentile 
Christians: “For ye are the sons 
of God, Gentiles as well as Jews 
alike.” 

Sid Trig Triartuts iv x/itary 
T/pruii.] These words admit of 
two constructions. Either we may 
read, Ye are all sons through 
faith in Christ Jesus ; or, Ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus, that is, as 
believers through faith. 

27. The latter interpretation 
agrees best with the following 
verse :—“ Ye are all sons of God 
in Christ Jesus; for ye have put 
on Christ as many of you as were 
baptized into Him.” The figure 
of putting on Christ has a re¬ 
ference, first, to the robe in 
which the newly baptized per¬ 
son was arrayed on coming up 
out of the water, and recalls 
also an idiomatic expression in 
later Greek, of “ putting on an¬ 
other” to signify close and inti¬ 
mate friendship with him. See 
on Rom. xiii. 14. In this latter 
passage, St. Paul exhorts the Ro¬ 
mans to put on Christ, although 
they were already baptized, as 
here he implies that they had 
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24 the faith which should afterwards be revealed. So * 
that the law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto 

25 Christ, that we might be justified by faith. But after 
that faith is come, we are no longer under a school- 

26 master. For ye are all the children of God by faith in 

27 Christ Jesus. For as many of you as have been bap- 
23 tized into Christ have put on Christ. There is neither 

Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 


neither male nor female: 


attained the state thus described. 
In 011 c sense the believer is re¬ 
generate ; in another, not. His 
whole life is anticipated in the 
beginning, and still he may be 
exhorted to believe. Compare 
Col. iii. 9, 10.: — “ Putting off 
the old man with his actions; 
and putting on the nmv man 
which is renewed unto knowledge 
in the image of him that created 
him,” 

The 27th verse gives the rea¬ 
son of the 26th, “ Ye are the 
sons of God, as ye are one in 
Christ Jesus ; for in your bap¬ 
tism ye became one with Him 
as the 28th expands the idea of 
the 27th. As in Rom. iii. 28. 
from the revelation of righteous¬ 
ness by faith the Apostle passes 
to the universality of salvation, 
so here from all men being one 
in Christ, to the enumeration of 
those who are included in this 
union. The same thought recurs 
in nearly the same connexion, in 
Col. iii. 11. 

28. It has been often asked 
whether Christianity has altered 
the condition of women and 
slaves; and the answer some¬ 
times given is, that no positive 
precepts are found in the New 

VOL. I. 


for ye are all one in Christ 

Testament forbidding that sub¬ 
jection of either, which seemed 
natural to the ancient world. 
Some have even thought that the 
spirit of the Gospel tended rather 
to slavery than to freedom, in en¬ 
joining the forgiveness of injury 
and discouraging the desire to he 
free. It is true that no class or 
sex is encouraged by Christi¬ 
anity to claim its rights ; yet 
not the less surely in the lapse of 
centuries did the Gospel mould 
the institutions of mankind. It 
was a leaven which was hid in 
three measures of meal, until the 
whole was leavened. Of the 
world and the Roman empire, 
and the institutions of ancient 
times, no less than of the Jew¬ 
ish religion, the words of Christ 
hold good :—“ Destroy this tem¬ 
ple, and in three days I will raise 
it up again.” And with refer¬ 
ence to the present verse, it could 
not but be a consequence of re¬ 
garding men and women, bond 
and free, as one and alike in 
the presence of God, that their 
spiritual freedom became also an 
external and actual one. 

tic cirri iv \pi<rrS ’Ii;ffo5.] Ye 
are one person in being one with 
Christ. 
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X/dicttg) ’Irjcrov. el Se v/tets x/norou, apa row ' Afipaap. 29 
aneppa ecrre, 1 ko.t errayryeXlav tcXypovopol. 

1 Add Kal. 


29. ct be vfie'tc XptnTOvJ] But 
if ye are Christ’s, and members 
of his body, then as Christ was 
the seed of Abraham, so likewise 
are ye the heirs of that promise 


which was made to Abraham in 
reference to Christ. 

The whole argument from ver. 
26. turns upon the oneness of the 
believer with Christ. This it is 
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Jesus. And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s 
seed, 1 heirs according to the promise. 

1 Add and. 


which makes him the son of God. 
This it is which is given, not to 
the Jew only, but to all man¬ 
kind. This it is which is the 
means whereby he is made the 


heir of the promises to Abraham, 
the coheir with Christ, who is in 
a special sense, the seed of pro¬ 
mise. 
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Aeyco Se, i(f> ocrov ypovov 6 K\r/pov6p.o<; vijmos icrriv, 4 
ovSeu Sea <f>epei Sov\ov, Kvpios ndvrcov cov, ak\a v %to 2 
irnTpoTrovs icrTiv Kal oiKovopow; aypi T ^ s irpodecrpias 
rov TraTpos. ovto) s Kal rjp.£i<i ore rjpev vrjTnoi, vno ra 3 


IV. The 24tli verse of the pre¬ 
ceding chapter suggested a train 
of imagery, which is continued 
in that on which we are entering. 
“ We are no longer under a 
schoolmaster, but the children of 
God by faith in Christ Jesus, 
the seed of Abraham, and heirs 
according to the promise.” The 
mention of the word “ heirs ” 
gives a new turn to the figure. 
The heir, while ho is a child, 
is a servant in his own house ; 
but now “the Son has made 
us free,” and we are “lords of 
all.” 

The verses which follow (8, 
9.) can only be explained on 
the supposition that the Gala¬ 
tians were both Jews and Gen¬ 
tiles : Jews in feeling, Gentiles 
in origin. It would bo hard to 
suppose that the Apostle is trans¬ 
ferring to them his own previous 
state; or, in other words, that he 
speaks of them as returning to 
Judaism, because their defection 
to Jewish practices would have 
been a “ return” to himself. We 
are, therefore, led to assume, that 
the Galatians had been Jewish 
proselytes, who naturally, though 
Gentiles, returned to the weak 
and beggarly elements in which 
they had been for a time brought 
up. (See Introduction.) The 
passage 12—20. is more abrupt 
and fragmentary than almost any 
other in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and for that reason one of the 
most obscure. It reminds us of 
the impassioned bursts in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, where, 


as here, feeling seems to take the 
place of logical order or arrange¬ 
ment; and reproof, affection, ad¬ 
monition, thoughts of himself and 
them, anger at the false teachers, 
painful recollections of the past, 
mingle hurriedly in the Apo¬ 
stle’s mind. At the 21st verse, 
the style of the discourse changes. 
Again turning to the history of 
the patriarchs, he adapts an¬ 
other passage to the instruction 
of those who desired to be under 
the law — the narrative of the 
two sons of Abraham, or the 
allegory of the two covenants. 

1. Aeyw fit, Noiv I say.~\ But 
I carry the figure a step further. 
As we are heirs, so also there 
was a time before we came to 
the inheritance. That was our 
Btate under the law. It was a 
period of tutelage and guardian ¬ 
ship, which we now look back 
upon; when we were as ser¬ 
vants in our own house, having 
nothing, and yet possessing all 
things. 

Compare for an image nearly 
similar John, viii. 35.: —“The 
servant abideth not in the house 
for ever: but the Son abideth 
ever. If the Son, therefore, shall 
make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.” 

2. dypi Ttjc npoHeaplas, until 
the time appointed, ] answers to 
ore Se 7/XOey rd irKiiptopa rov 
Xpoeov ! a further coincidence 
in the figure. There is an ap¬ 
pointed time when the duties of 
the guardian cease; so there is 
an appointed time at which the 
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4 Now I say, That the heir, as long as he is a child, 
differeth nothing from a servant, though he be lord of 
2 all; but is under tutors and governors until the time 


3 appointed of the father. 

power of the law ceases, and the 
Son comes into the world. 

3. Even so we, when we were 
children, were enslaved under 
the elements of the world. The 
latter words (oroix £ ‘“ rou ko a- 
fjtov ) have received various in¬ 
terpretations :—(1.) Nature-wor¬ 
ship ; either the observance of 
Jewish feasts, or the adoration 
of the hosts of heaven. It may 
be doubted, whether St. Paul 
would have described the first of 
these as a worship of elements; 
or, whether the second is justified 
by the connexion of the passage. 
(2.) The religion of this visiblo 
world. But there is no trace of 
St. Paul opposing, in this abstract 
manner, the religion of the seen 
to the religion of the unseen. 
(3.) The rudiments of the reli¬ 
gion of the world ; the beginning 
of knowledge to those who “were 
not yet, in understanding, men,” 
as implied in the previous verses. 
There still seems an inappropri¬ 
ateness in the word (coapoe) 
world, which does not teach the 
rudiments of religion, but is 
itself the opposing principle to 
religion (compare Gal. vi. 14.), 
being spoken of in this way. 
The connexion of aroi-^i'ia with 
tou xoapov, in the sense of rudi¬ 
ments, is further inconsistent 
with the supposed allusion to the 
7rat2aywydc, which precedes. 

The words oro tx e ~ la rov ko<j- 
pou occur also in Col. ii. 8. 
— /3Ae7rer£ pi'; rig carat hp«s 6 
ffvAaywydiv cid Tt]g <[n\oao<piag 
xnt Ktnji; airaTijc Kara rijv irapa- 


Even so we, when we were 

doiriv aydpdn nar, Kara ra 

aroi^tla tov xutsjuv cat ov card 
Xpiorov, and is repeated in ver. 
20. — el (tTreQdreTE cvv X‘ ,irTri ? 

<1770 TWV (TTOLyeloiV T OV KOffflOV, 

Tt iljg ^tovreg ev XU Til to Soypart- 
(cade-, where the context would 
lead us to think, not of elemen¬ 
tary knowledge, hut of excess of 
knowledge, vain deceit, will wor¬ 
ship, &c. There, as here (comp, 
ver. 8. 16 —18.), the state of 
error incidentally alluded to, is a 
confusion of Judaism and hea¬ 
thenism ; in the 8th verse itself, 
the words <pi\oao<pta and gdafiog 
seeming to refer to the heathen, 
Kuril rrjr irapdhooiv rote drdptotroiv 

to the Jewish element. To give 
oToixtla too Koofiov the same 
meaning m both passages, we 
had better translate it, “ princi¬ 
ples of the world,” which will 
agree with the 9th verse of Gal. 
iv., “weak and beggarly ele¬ 
ments ” or “ principles,” which, 
as it is an expression inapplicable 
to nature-worship, in some degree 
fixes the meaning of trroixela too 
Koa^ov in the present passage by 
excluding that explanation of the 
words. 

The expression, “ principles of 
the world,”is so ideal, that it is im¬ 
possible to say precisely what the 
Apostle meant by it,anymorethan 
what he meant by “ rulers of the 
darkness of this world.” As to 
ourselves, so to St. Paul the world 
means that portion of evil or of 
mankind, with which we come 
most nearly into contact, and 
which is most directly opposed to 
3 
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CTTOL^eia tov xocrpov rjjxtv SeSovkcopevof ore Se rj\0ev 4 
to irXijpcopa tov ypovov, i^anecrTeikev 6 0eo<s tov vlov 
avrov, yevopevov Ik yvvaixas, yevopevov vno vopov, Iva 5 
Toil? vito vopov i^ayopdarj, iva rpv vlodecrCav dnoXa- 
j3(opev. otl Se core viol, ifjanecrTeiXev 6 0eos to Ttvevpa 6 
rov vlov avrov eis Ta? KapStas fjpcov, xpatfiv 'Aj3j3d 6 

/ V > / T f S\ \ v c/ ) / 

7 TCLTrjp. fi)(TT€ OVK€TL €1 OOvkOS, akkd V109 ’ €t 0€ VC09, 7 
kcll xXrjpovopos Sia 0eov. 1 


1 &eoC Sm xpiaTov. 


us, as well as all the world which 
is unknown to us, and which we 
define within the limits of an 
abstract term. To him it espe¬ 
cially denoted the heathen world, 
the evil of which was again a 
figure of the Jewish, just as the 
Jewish law was a figure of the 
law written in the heart of the 
Gentile. “The principles of this 
world” is an expression analogous 
to “the fashion of this world,” 
“ the wisdom of this world.” The 
world in this generalised meaning 
of it, is applied both to Jew and 
Gentile; not, I think, under any 
idea that “Jew and Gentile” 
were the two parts of one prior 
dispensation, or as it has been 
expressed by Goethe, that “the 
Jewish is the first of the ethnic 
religions, but still ethnic,” but 
because both belonged to one 
common form of evil. 

4. ore Se ) 'pdtv to k Xqpwpa tov 
Xpoi'ou, but when the fulness of 
time was come.] Shall we say 
that great events arise from an¬ 
tecedents, or without them; in the 
fulness of time, or out of due 
time? by sudden crises, or with 
long purpose and preparation ? 
It is impossible for us to view 
the great changes of the world 
under any of these aspects ex¬ 


clusively. The spread of the 
Roman empire, the fall of the 
Jewish nation, the decline of the 
heathen religions, the long series 
of prophecy and teaching, are 
the natural links which connect 
the Gospel with the actual state 
of mankind, the causes, humanly 
speaking, of its spread, and tho 
soil in which it grew. But there 
was something else mysterious 
and inexplicable beyond and 
above all these causes, of which 
do account can be given, which 
came into existence at a par¬ 
ticular time, because God chose 
that it should come into existence 
at that time. This Providential 
time is what the Apostle calls 
“ the fulness of time,” not be¬ 
cause in the modern way of re¬ 
flection the causes and antecedents 
of the Gospel were already in 
being, but because it was the 
time appointed of God, the mys¬ 
terious hour when the great 
revelation was to be made. It 
is when contemplated from with¬ 
in, not from without, that it 
appears to him to be the fulness 
of time; standing in the same 
relation to the world at large, 
that the moment of conversion 
does to the individual soul. 

ytviftvoy ix yuvatKoc, bor/l of a 
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children, were in bondage under the elements of the 

4 world: but when the fulness of the time was come, God 
sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the 

5 law, to redeem them that were under the law, that we 

6 might receive the adoption of sons. And because ye are 
sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your 

7 hearts, crying, Abba, Father. Wherefore thou art no 
more a servant, but a son; and if a son, then an heir 
through God. 1 

1 Of God through Christ. 


woman,"] i. e. with a human na¬ 
ture, according to a common He¬ 
brew expression (comp. Job, xiv. 
1.), not attributed to Christ with 
the purpose of distinguishing 
Him either from Adam or from 
mankind in general. 

ytvofttvov into vdpor.] Christ 
took upon Him, not merely human 
nature, but the seed of Abraham. 
That was the second condition of 
His redeeming mankind, that He 
should be like them, that they 
might be like Him. See iii. 13. 

5 roue utto vofiov,those under the 
law.] Is this said of Jews or of 
Gentiles? Of “the Jew first, 
and afterwards of the Gentile.” 
The Apostle, in retracing the 
scheme of Providence, is speaking 
chiefly of Jews, in allusion to the 
Judaizing errors of the Galatians, 
indirectly also of Gentiles. The 
words etc yvvatKos yevopevov in 
the previous verse, refer to all 
mankind. Compare Rom. iii. 19. 
20. for a similar ambiguity ; also, 
Gal. iv. 24. 

viofkotav diroXu^wper, that we 
may receive back our intended 
sonship.] Here, as in verse 26. 
of the preceding chapter, the 
Apostle mingles two different 
metaphors. We are servants, 


then sons; but as children we 
were always sons, and only re¬ 
ceive back what was originally 
designed for us. 

diroXdSwjuev.] Here the allu¬ 
sion to Gentiles becomes clearer, 
and in the next verse the Apostle 
addresses the Galatians directly. 

6- fin Si tore viol.] It is the 
effect, and also the proof of your 
sonship, that God sent the Spirit 
of His Son into our hearts, crying, 
Father.” Comp. Rom. viii. 17. 
The result of which is the con¬ 
viction that we are the sons of 
God. 

7. Sid 9eou.] The reading of the 
majority of MSS. in this passage 
has scarcely anything in its favour, 
except its difficulty. The common 
language of Scripture describes 
God as the end rather than the 
means of salvation. But compare 
i. 1. The context seems to require 
—“Thou art not a servant, but a 
son; and if a son, an heir through 
Christ, ns being one with the 
heir." Instead of this, adopting 
the words Sid Seov we must refer 
them back to 9ede in the pre¬ 
ceding verse:—“The same God 
who gave you his spirit, as he has 
made you sons, so has he made 
you heirs.” 

4 
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\ 4 XXa Tore pi p ovk eiSores deop eSovXeuerare rots 8 
<f>vcret. fir) 1 overt deois • vvv Si ypopres 6 e 6 v, fj.ah.Xop Si 9 
ypoMjQePTes vno Oeov, ttw<; inia’TpefyeTe naXiv enl ra 
aerdeprj teal nroiya erToiyela, ots naXiv a pcodep SovXevei v 
deXere ; 17/xepas napo.rrjpelcrde Kal prjpas Kal /catpovs teat 10 
’vtavrov? ; (f>ofiovpai vpas, prj trots elicrj KexoniaKa ets 11 
v/xas. ylpecrde ais iyai, otl Kayai ais v/xets, aSeXrpoi, 12 
oeojxai vfxaiv. ovoev jie 77 01/07 (rare • OLOare oc on ot 13 

1 fi7) <f> Vfffl. 


8. ’AXXa] marks emphatically 
the contrast between their former 
and present state, roic tpvaei fit) 
olai Stoic is equivalent to the 
expression in 1 Cor. viii. 5., oi 
Xtyofitvoi Seat, gods who have 
no real existence in nature, but 
only in the thoughts and language 
of men. Heathen idolatry had a 
twofold aspect to the mind of a 
believer in St. Paul’s day. First, 
it produced the impression of 
unmeaningness and deadness in 
itself, and senselessness in its 
worshippers. The gods that the 
heathen worshipped, were nogods ; 
there was no spirit or life in them, 
none to hear or answer. When 
a man looked around upon the 
state of the heathen world, the 
reflection suggested itself “that 
an i'dol is nothing in the world.” 
Next, as the religions of East 
and West met and mingled, the 
powers of evil seemed to stir again. 
It was not a dead opposition, but 
a living force, which Jewish fana¬ 
ticism for the law opposed to the 
Gospel. And when the heathen 
worship allied itself with impu¬ 
rity, it was a doctrine of devils ; 
and the feast in the idol’s temple, 
a table of devils. 

9. rir ot yvovrti Jftir.] This 
clause, like the previous one, 


shows that there must have been 
a time when the Galatians were 
Gentiles. They had passed from 
idols to serve the living God. 

fiaWov Zi yvwoOii'TiC itrd ScoS.] 
All that we are in relation to God, 
more truly speaking we receive 
from Him. Comp. 1 Cor. viii. 3., 
el Ce rif dya7ra tov Stop, ovroc ty- 
rourrat vir’ uvtov. Also 1 Cor. xiii. 
12., Tort Si tTviyviiaofiai kuOui c 
col tTnyvwadqi'. The knowledge 
of God is also the reflex act of 
the Divinity upon Himself, who 
thereby seals man as his own 

7rwg liriarptipeTi 7rdXiv.J The 
going back is, in the mind of St. 
Paul, the inversion of the order 
of Providence, who willed that 
the law should precede, not fol¬ 
low, the Gospel. It was also a 
return to the state in which the 
Galatians were before they re¬ 
ceived the Gospel. For the weak¬ 
ness of the law compare the ex¬ 
pression, Rom. viii. 3.: —“What 
the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh.” The 
law was weak and meagre, and 
could never have power to save 
men. 

St'Xtrt.] To which again ye are 
of your own accord in bondage. 

10. Ye observe sabbath days, 
and new moons, and times for 
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8 Howbeit then, when ye knew not God, ye did ser- 

9 vice unto them which by nature are no gods. But 
now, after that ye have known God, or rather are known 
of God, how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly 
elements, whereunto ye desire * to begin again to be in 

10 bondage ? Ye observe days, and months, and times, and 

11 years. I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you 

12 labour in vain. Brethren, I beseech you, be as I am; for I 

13 am as ye are. Ye have not injured me at all. Ye know how 


feasts, and sabbatical years. That 
is to say, ye observe all the re¬ 
quirements of the Jewish law. 
Compare Col. ii. 16.“Let no 
man judge you in meat or in 
drink, or in respect of an holyday, 
or of the new moon, or of the sab¬ 
bath days.” 

12. “ Do ye become as I am, for 
I am as ye are.” Compare for 
the play of words, Rom. xvi. 13. 
“ Salute Rufus, and his mother 
and mine ver. 23. “ Gains, mine 
host, and of the whole Church;” 
also 2 Cor. xii. 20. “I fear, 
lest, coming unto you, I shall find 
you such as I will not, and be 
found of you such as ye would 
not;” where there is a similar 
ambiguity. Here the Apostle 
would say, “ Seek not to differ 
from me, for I am one in heart 
with you.” A slightly different 
turn may also be given :—“ Be 
ye Gentiles, followers of me, even 
as I, being a Jew, make myself a 
Gentile like you.” Comp. 1 Cor. 
ix. 21. role aropoic tic aropoe. 

The Apostle changes his tone. 
His old affection for the Galatians 
revives, and he implores them to 
consider that he is not speaking 
of any personal wrongs of his 
own. He is touched by the me¬ 
mory of their attachment to him 


while he was yet with them. “ I 
know how weak and feeble I was, 
how much reason there was for 
you to despise me ; but you did 
not, rather you received me as 
an angel of God. Your affection 
for me was indeed extravagant; 
there was nothing which you 
would not have done for me.” 

ovltv pE i)2ik'i/<rar£.] Any con¬ 
nexion with the preceding, such 
as “ Be ye as I am ; for I made 
myself, and ye allowed me to bo 
like you in all things; ye wronged 
me in nothingis forced. It is 
better to consider the Apostle as 
recalling, without exact con¬ 
nexion, his reminiscences of the 
Galatian Church. “ I make no 
complaint of you.” 

o'iouTe ft on f (' aaderttav r ijr 
crciprfr.] In the explanation of Siu 
we have ta choose between ordi¬ 
nary Greek usage and the sense 
of the passage. “Ye know’ that 
it was on occasion of an illness 
that I preached to you at first.” 
There would be no want of cour¬ 
tesy to the Galatians in this, if 
if we only lay the stress on the 
latter part of the sentence. “ You 
saw that it was a mere accident 
that made me preach to you, yet 
you showed no want of care or 
tenderness to me.” Yet it seems 
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dcr 6 eveiav tt)<s crapKos €vrjyyeXicrd.pr)v vp.lv to tt pore pov, 
teal tov neipacrpov vpmv 1 iv rfj aapK.1 pov • ovk i£ov- 14 
OevijcraTt ovBe k^emvcraTe, aXXd <Ls ayyeXov 6 tov iSt- 
£acrde pt, cos xpicrrov 'Iptrovv. ttov ovv 2 6 paxapiapb^ 15 
vpcov ; papTvpco yap vplv on, el Svvarov, tov<s 6<p9aX- 
pov s vpuiv e£opv£avTes 3 iScoKare poi. more ejflpos 16 
vpaiv yeyova dX'r]0evo)v vplv ; tpjXovcriv vpd s ov tcaXcos, 17 
aXXa boeXelcrai vpas QeXavcnv, iva aurous CpXovTt. 
xaXov Be IjqXovcrOai. iv xaXu tt dvr ore, Kal pr) povov iv 18 

1 fiou t6v. 2 t/s o5v t, v - 3 Add &v. 

hardly likely that the Apostle upon the face of an angel. You 

would have spoken of mere ill- thought you saw Christ Himself 

ness, in the succeeding verse, a9 in the person of His Servant, 

a temptation in the flesh. It is 15. irov ohv u paKnptopdi; vpwv, 

more probable that he is here where then is pour joy ?] What 

alluding lo the aKoXoip iv rij trapd, has become of your joy ? that is, 

or at any rate, to that depression you have no joy. I speak of it, 

of spirit and feebleness of bo- because you seemed to have a 

dily presence which he refers joy, though you really had it not; 

to elsewhere in 2 Corinthians, for I bear you witness that there 

and which is the most pro- is nothing which you would not 

bable explanation of the thorn have done for me. 

in the flesh. Of mere sickness /laKaparpvs] is used in the Ro¬ 
he would hardly have used such mans for the external state of 

strong language as c&irrvvare, blessedness, chap. iv.; here, for 

which seems to imply something the inward feeling of it, compare 

perhaps painful, perhaps ridicu- Gal. iii. 2. 

lous, such as would naturally riivrt] = so that it follows, from 
move the disgust of mankind. your former excess of affection 
Compare 2 Cor. x. 10.: —!/ Si for me. 

Trapovtria tov owparoe drrOevijc cat 17. £rjXoviriv vpae oil caXwe-j 

o Xdyoc ii;uu$cvTjpii'os. He is de- They show a zeal for you not in 

scribing the state in which he a good way, but they would even 
preached lo them, not some acci- (1.) shut you out from the Gos- 

dental cause of his mission. For pel, (2.) or from us, that ye may 

the use of did in this sense com- zealously affect them. Comp, 

pare Phil. i. 15. Si evSoKtav ktj- ovyeXtiopivoi, iii. 23. 
pvatjovair. Bven were there no 18. KaXov dr ro ^TjXovirOni. j 

such parallel, the context is often But it is good to be zealously 

a safer guide to the meaning entreated, always in a good thing, 

of prepositions than their un- It is difficult to find an explona- 

certain usage in a writer like St. tion of these words, suitable both 

Paul. to what has preceded, and what 

You looked upon my face as follows in the succeeding clause. 
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ainid * infirmity of the flesh I preached the gospel unto 

14 you at the first, and your 1 temptation which was in my 
flesh. Ye despised not, nor rejected it; but received me 

is as an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus. Where is 
then the blessedness ye spake of ? for I bear you record, 
that, if it had been possible, ye would have plucked out 

1 6 your own eyes, and have given them to me. Am I 
therefore become your enemy, because I tell you the 

17 truth? They zealously entreat * you, but not well; yea, 
they would exclude you, that ye might affect them. 

is But it is good to be zealously entreated* always in a 

1 My. 

In ver, 15. the Apostlo liad said present with you.” As though ho 

in a figure that nothing could said, “ It is a good thing that you 

exceed the zealous attachment of and they should be the objects 

the Galatians to him while he of these warm feelings to each 

was with them ; they would have other, and yet it is a pity that 

plucked out their eyes for him. you forget absent friends. How 

So that he had just made them to earnestly were you attached 
his enemies by speaking the me! How soon did you forget 
truth. Very different was the mei” 

conduct of the Judaizing teach- Another way of tracing the 
ers ; they sought only how they connexion is as follows : — The 

might produce this zealous at- first clause of verse 13. may be 

tachment, not certainly by speak- opposed to verse 17.: “ There 

ing the truth ; they would if was warm affection between 

possible monopolise the affection you and them. But warm af- 

of their converts. Thus far we fection is always good where it 

have had two trains of thought relates to a good object; ” — 

suggested by each other :—(!•) a general statement which de- 

the zealous affection of the Ga- scribes the opposite case to that 
latians to the Apostle ; (2.) the of the Galatians and the false 
zealous affection of the false teachers, under which, however, 
teachers for the Galatians them- lurks the thought of that true 
selves. The Apostle proceeds:— affection which they had felt to 
“ But it is good to be the object the Apostle himself, and suggests 
of this zealous affection, such as the clause which follows, “and 
you showed to me, such as they not only while I am present 
show to you, in a good thing, at with you.” It is good to be the 
all times and then returning to object of these strong feelings 
the first thread of association, he where the matter in hand is 
adds, “ and not only when I am good (sub. which was not your 
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tco trapeival pe npos vpas, Tenva 1 pov, ov’s 7 raA.ii> caSiuco 19 
aXP L S °v popfjxodrj xP la " T °'> * v vplv. rjOekov Se napelvcu 20 
Trpos vpas tzprc /cat akka£ac Trp> <f>an>rji> pov, on ano- 
povpcu iv vplv. 

Aeyere pot, ol vi to vapov Pekovres elvat, t'ov vopov 21 
ovk axovere ; yeypanrat yap otl ’A/ 3 paap Svo viovs 22 

' t 4 kviol. 


case with the false teachers); 
good, too, that such feelings 
should not be so transitory as 
you have shown to me. 

None of the difficulties of this 
passage are removed, though new 
ones are superadded by taking 
ir/Xovcrdai actively, a sense in 
which it is not elsewhere found, 
and which is also inconsistent 
with the previous fijXoi/re. 

19. o&c 7r«Xii> tiftUrhf, of whom 1 
travail again.'] The Galatians 
who had fallen away have again 
to go through a new birth in the 
Gospel, before they can be again 
conformed to the image of Christ. 
As in other passages, St. Paul 
compares himself to a spiritual 
father who had begotten many 
sons in the Gospel, so here 
he likens himself to a mother 
travailing in sorrow because 
“ there was not strength to bring 
forth.” 

20. ijdtXov for iidtXov av.] “I 
could wish; ” like giixoggy for 
TjiiXog^y ar, in Rom. ix. 3. Si 
appears to arise out of the idea 
of absence hinted at in iy r<p 
7rape'ivai of ver. 18.: “I am ab¬ 
sent, but I wish I were present.” 

aXXd£(U Tl)v (puiyi/y gov.] 
Either to speak in a different 
tone from that in which I am 
now writing, or to use a different 
tone from what I did when with 
you. 


on d-opovgat t v vpiv,Istand in 
doubt of you.] “ Because I am in a 
strait in reference to you, I know 
not howtodeal with you.” (Comp. 
Heb. vi. 6.:—“ It is impossible 
to renew them again to repen¬ 
tance if they shall fall away.”) 
Comp. 2 Cor. x. 10. 11.:—“ For 
his letters, say they, are weighty 
and powerful; but his bodily pre¬ 
sence is weak, and his speech 
contemptible. Let such an one 
think this, that, such as we are in 
word when we are absent, such 
will we be also in deed when we 
are present.” 

21. I will try another method 
with you, perchance the words of 
the law may have more weight 
with you than my own. ‘‘ Ye 
then that desire to be under the 
law, hear an allegory which is 
taken from the law.” 

Whether this is an argument 
or an illustration, is a question 
that naturally occurs to the mind 
of the reader. To an Alexan¬ 
drian writer of the first century 
(may we say, therefore, to St. 
Paul himself?) the question itself 
could hardly have been made 
intelligible. That very modern 
distinction between argument and 
illustration was precisely what 
his mind wanted, to place it on a 
level with the modes of thought 
of our own age. We must, there¬ 
fore, find some other way of 
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good thing, and not only when I am present with you. 

19 My 1 children, of whom I travail in birth again until 

20 Christ be formed in you, I desire to be present with you 
now, and to change my voice; for I stand in doubt of 
you. 

21 Tell me, ye that desire to be under the law, do ye not 

22 hear the law ? For it is written, that Abraham had 

1 Add little. 

characterising the passage. It is guage, it would be far stranger 
neither an argument nor an il- if it had not conformed with the 
lustration, but an interpretation natural modes of thought and as- 
of the Old Testament Scripture, sociation in his own day. See 
after the manner of the age in Essay on Quotations from Old 
which St. Paul lived; that is, Testament, 
after the manner of the Jewish 22, 23. There is a peculiar 
and Christian Alexandrian wri- allusion conveyed by the expres- 
ters. Whatever difference there sion vara udpva, which the Apo- 
is between him and them, or stlc has usually applied to the 
between Philo and the Christian Jews as opposed to the Christian 
fathers as interpreters of Scrip- Church. In the very terms of 
ture, is not one of kind, but of his statement, he has linked the 
degree. The Christian writers interpretation of the allegory 
lay aside many of the extrava- with the narrative itself, 
gancies of Philo; St. Paul is free In what follows, the law and 
also from their extravagancies, the Gospel are paralleled with 
employing only casually, and ex- the two children of Abraham, 
ceptionally, and when reasoning The one was his natural child 
“ with those who desire to be according to the flesh, with which 
under the law,” what they use notion of fleshly descent the 
habitually and unsparingly, so as Jewish dispensation is insepa- 
to overlay, and in some cases to rably bound up ; the other was 
destroy the original sense, In- the spiritual child, born accord- 
stead of seeking to draw subtle ing to promise, with which pro¬ 
distinctions between the method mise, in the previous chapter, the 
of St. Paul and that of his age, Gospel has already been iden- 
probably of the school in which titled. Which things are spoken 
he was brought up, it is better in one way, but designed to be 
to observe that the noble spirit of understood in another. For Ish- 
thc Apostle shines through the mael and Isaac are two covenants; 
“ elements of the law ” in which the one from mount Sinai, an- 
he clothes his meaning. Strange swering to the Jerusalem that 
as it may at first appear that his now is; the other bearing the 
mode of interpreting the Old Tes- image of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
tament Scriptures should not con- The points of comparison may 
form to our laws of logic or lan- be exhibited as follows : — 
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ecryev, eva Ik rrjs nacSlcrKrjs /cat. eva e/c rrjs eXevdepas. 
a\X' 6 [p«>] e/c rrjs nat&lcrK-qs /cam crap/ca yeyevvqra i, 23 
6 Se e/c T7]9 eXevdepas Sea rrjs irrayyeXlas. dnvd eanv 24 
dWrjyopovpeva. avrat yap elcriv 1 Suo SiaffrjKai, pla pev 
diro opovs Seva, els SovXelav yevvcucra, rjr is ecrrlv "Ayap 
(to yap 2 Seva. opos ecrrlv ev rfj 'Apaj3la), crvcrroiyee Se 25 
rfj vvv 'IepovcraXrjp (SotAeuet yap 3 pera rd>v tckvgiv 
avrrjs) • r) Se dva> ‘IepovcraXrjp eXevOepa ecrrlv, rjres 26 
ecrrlv prjrrjp [rrdvrcov] rjpaiv • yeyparrrae yap Evcjrpav- 27 
Orjre crrelpa rj ov TLKrovcra, pfjtjov /cat fdorjaov rj ovk 


1 Add at, 

IIAGAR. 

The child according to the flesh. 

Mount Sinai in the land of the 
children of Hagar. “ The 
law.” 

The bondwoman. 

Jerusalem in bondage with her 
children. 


a\\r)yopovfieva • ere'pwr /til Ae- 
yofitvei, e repots oe voovfievu, Scho¬ 
liast. “Which have a different 
meaning, for their true meaning 
is that they are two covenants.” 

pia pev... clg 8ov\e/av yevvwoa.] 
The image is here a little forced. 
It was not in the fact, but in the 
feeling of the Israelite towards 
him, that the elder served the 
younger. The Apostle, identi¬ 
fying Hagar with the law and 
the law with slavery, makes the 
bondwoman also the mother of 
bondmen. 

25. to yap Siva opoc early ev 
rrj ’Apa€ip.] The MS. authority 
and later editors are nearly 
divided about the admission of 


A yap. 9 Be. 

SARAH. 

The child according to promise. 
The Gospel. 


The free woman who had been 
barren. 

The Jerusalem which is above, 
and is free, and the mother of 
all mankind. 

The bondwoman to be cast forth 
by the free woman. 

the word "Ayap in this verse. 
The insertion, however, does 
little towards supplying the con¬ 
nexion of the 25th and 24th 
verses ; as the old explanations, 
that Hagar is the Arabic word 
for a rock, or the Arabic name of 
mount Sinai (whether we sup¬ 
pose it probable, or otherwise, 
that St. Paul would have quoted 
Arabic words in writing to the 
Galatians), are destitute of foun¬ 
dation. A sufficient sense is ob¬ 
tained by laying the stress on ev 
rij ’Apaiif, “ For mount Sinai 
is in Arabia, the land of the 
children of Hagar or “For this 
Hagar is mount Sinai in the 
land of the children of Hagar.” 
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two sons, the one by a bondmaid, the other by a free- 

23 woman. But he who was of the bondwoman was born 
after the flesh ; but he of the free woman was by promise. 

24 Which things are an allegory: for these are the two 
covenants; the one from the mount Sinai, which gen- 

25 dereth to bondage, which is Agar (for this mount 
Sinai is in Arabia 1 ), and answereth to Jerusalem which 

26 now is (for she is 2 in bondage with her children). But 
Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother 

27 of us all. For it is written, Rejoice, thou barren 
that bearest not; break forth and cry, thou that 

1 For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia. 2 And is. 

Comp. Ps. lxxxiii. 7. That is to whose children are free.” In- 
say, Hagar typifies the law given stead of this, the Apostle only 
on mount Sinai, because mount works out the idea of freedom as 
Sinai is in the country of the de- opposed to bondage, 
scendants of Hagar. Such ap- The same image occurs in 
pears to be the least objectionable Rev. xxi. 2.— “ The holy city, the 
mode of explaining the passage, New Jerusalem, descending out 
against which it can only be urged of heaven like a bride adorned 
that there is an apparent obscurity for her husbandand in Heb. 
and over-subtlety in the allusion, xii. 22. — “ Ye have come near 
The explanation is assisted by to mount Sion, the city of the 
taking the words, ro yap 2 tya living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
opus eorir iv rtf ’ApaQitf as a pa- Salem.” Like all similar images, 
renthesis, and connecting the fol- it is taken in a more or less 
lowing clause ovaroixu it with spiritual sense, according to the 
pia (Haflr/Krj preceding. spirituality of those who make use 

“These are the two covenants; of, or receive it. That it is a 
the one gendering into bondage city of freedom, neither in bond- 
which is Hagar (for mount Sinai age to the Romans, nor in bond- 
is in the land Hagar), which an- age to the law of Moses, is the 
swers to Jerusalem that now is.” manner in which the Apostle 
iov\evti yap — for the point of pictures it. 

the comparison is, that she and firdvroo'] upwv.J iravrat v is 
her descendants are slaves. an ancient various reading, oc- 

26. Here St. Paul drops the curring in Cod. A. and in Ire- 
figure and compares the heavenly nseus. 

Jerusalem with the Jerusalem 27. Isa. liv. 1. from the LXX. 
that now is. What we expect The Apostle applies these words 
to follow is—“ But the other co- to Sarah, and through her to 
venant is Sarah the free woman the Christian Church, which has 
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oihivovcra, on voWa ra tckvo. rqs kpr/p ov pakXov rj rrjs 
c^opct^? top avSpa. u/xets 1 Se, aSeXtfioC, Kara 'I<t<xclk 
knayyeXias rkwa kcrrk. dX.V wcnrep roVe 6 /card crapKa 
yevirqdel 1 ; kSkaticev top Kara irveupa, ovrais Kal vvv. 
aUa Tt Xkyet r/ ypa<f>rj ; *Ei<fia\e tt)p TratSicr/ojp /cat top 
vtop avTr}< ; • ov yap prj Kkr/povopijaei 2 6 vlos tt7? 
TratStV/c^s r /xeTa top vlov TTj<; k\e.v6kpa$. Sto 3 , aSeX^ot, 
ovk ecrpkv irat8tcr/coj5 tc/cp a, dXXa, ttJs kkevOkpas. 


28 

29 

30 

31 


1 rjus, . . itr/itu. 

been called in the previous verse, 
“ the mother of us all.” 

on TroXXd ra rAvu.] Because 
the wife who is deserted, hath 
many more children than she who 
has the husband. 

Compare, for a trace of the 
same thought, Rom. iv. 19., Heb. 
vi. 11. 

28. Now you, brethren, as 
Isaac was, are children of the 
promise. Above St. Paul had 
linked together the Gospel and 
the promise to the exclusion of 
the law. Here he repeats the 
same “ in a figure.” 

29. The figure is carried on a 
step further. It has been already 
established that the believer is 
represented by Isaac, the ad¬ 
herent of the law by Ishmael. 
But in the Old Testament, Gen. 
xxi. 9„ it was or seemed to be 
recorded that Ishmael mocked 
Isaac which suggests to the Apo¬ 
stle the thought of a further 
resemblance to the case of the 
Christian Church. All its per¬ 
secution came originally from 
those who were the children 
according to the flesh ; either 
stirring up the Gentiles against 
them, or as St. Paul felt in the 
case of the Galatian Church (v. 
11. rt trt diwKOfiat\ “Why do 


K\7}povofi-f)a"i], 3 &pa. 

I yet suffer persecution?”), per¬ 
secuting by false teachers, who 
were really Jews, and pretended 
to be Christians, and sometimes 
“said they were Jews, and are 
not.” 

30. The image expressed St. 
Paul’s feeling in another point. 
The Scripture said—“ Cast forth 
the bondwoman and her son, for 
the son of the bondwoman shall 
not inherit with the son of the 
free woman.” So St. Paul knew 
that the law and the Gospel 
could not exist together. It was 
the appointment of God that, 
sooner or later, the one should 
drive out the other. 

The stories of the Rabbis have 
enlarged on the simple statement 
of the book of Genesis that Sarah 
saw Ishmael “ playing,” with her 
son Isaac, — the word for which 
neither in the Hebrew nor the 
LXX. admits the sense of mock¬ 
ing. They narrate how Isaac and 
Ishmael had astrife respecting the 
right of the first-born, and how, 
as they were in the field together, 
Ishmael pursued Isaac with his 
arrows, Stc. Such tales the Apo¬ 
stle may have had in his mind 
when he used the words iiioiKey 
tuv Kara Trvevfia, opposed in this 
passage to car a trnpica, which is 
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travailest not: for the desolate hath many more children 

28 than she which hath an husband. But ye 1 , brethren, as 

29 Isaac was, are the children of promise. But as then he 
that was born after the flesh persecuted him that was 
born after the Spirit, even so it is now. Nevertheless 

30 what saith the scripture? Cast out the bondwoman and 
her son: for the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir 

31 with the son of the freewoman. Wherefore 2 , brethren, 
we are not children of the bondwoman, but of the free. 

1 Now wc. 2 So then. 

our chief means of fixing its drawn, that the bondwoman is to 
meaning. Ishmael is called the be cast forth. It seems too late 
child according to the flesh, be- to say, “therefore, brethren,” &c. 
cause born of the bondwoman in It may be urged in answer, 
the natural way; Isaac is said to that we cannot argue against 
be the offspring according to the the repetition of conclusions, or, 
Spirit, because sprung supernatu- indeed, respecting the order of 
rally “ from one as good as dead,” thought at all, in a writer whose 
— the heir of the promises, in style is so irregular as that of St. 
whose person the dispensation of Paul. 

the Spirit is anticipated. Whether we read Upa or did, 

31. Sid.] The hISS. vary be- the sense would be better given 
tween apa, cipaSfjdpa oSr, Sid. Lach- by commencing a new paragraph 
mann and Tischendorf, i/peic 5t. or chapter from these words, to 
The reading upa reminds us of note that they are not so much an 
the conclusion of chap. vii. of inference from the preceding, as 
the Homans, which, like the con- a practical application of them, 
elusion of the present passage, “ Wherefore, brethren, we are 
appears out of place. Through- not the children of the bond, but 
out the whole comparison, the of the free.” Christ made us free, 
Apostle has assumed that we are stand therefore; or, according to 
not the children of the bond- the received reading, “ Stand 
woman, but of the free; and fast in the liberty with which 
the further inference has been Christ made us free.” 
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OI Sarc Si art St' aadevetav rrjs oaplths ti>Tfyyt\iaipT)v vptv t h irpSrfpov, Kal rbv 
wtipatrpbv vpwv iv T7) aapfcl pou ovk (^ovOev-ptrare ouSi tfen-njaare. aKAa ws &yyf- 
Aor frcou ISQaaBi pe, ws xp i<r ~ bv ’I rjtrovp. — Gal. iv. 13, 14. 


The narrative of tlie Gospel gives no fall or perfect likeness of the 
character of the Apostles. Human beings do not admit of being 
constructed out of a single featurenor is imagination able to supply 
details which are really wanting. St. Peter and St. John, the two Apo¬ 
stles whose names are most prominent in the Gospels and early portion 
of the Acts, both seem to unite two extremes in the same person ; the 
character of St. John combining gentleness with vehemence, almost 
with fierceness; while in St. Peter we seem to trace rashness and timi¬ 
dity at once, the spirit of freedom at one period of his life, and of nar¬ 
rowness and exclusiveness at another. He is the first to confess, and 
the first to deny Christ. Himself the captain of the Apostles, and 
yet wanting in the very qualities necessary to constitute a leader. 
Such extremes may easily meet in the same person ; but we do not 
possess sufficient knowledge to say how they were really reconciled. 
Each of the Apostles grew up to the fulness of the stature of the 
perfect man. Even those who to us are little more than names, had 
individual features as lively as our own contemporaries. But the 
mention of their sayings or acts on four or five occasions while they 
followed the footsteps of the Lord on earth, and then* on two or three 
occasions soon after He was taken from them, then once again after an 
interval of twelve or fourteen years, is not sufficient to enable us 
to judge of their whole character. We may distinguish Peter from 
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John, or James from either; but we cannot set them up as a study 
to be compared with each other. 

More features appear of the character of St. Paul, yet not sufficient 
to give a perfect picture. We should lose the individuality which 
we have, by seeking to idealise and generalise from some more com¬ 
mon type of Christian life. It has not been unusual to describe St. 
Paul as a man of resolute will, of commanding energy, of liigh-souled 
eloquence, of classic taste. Not of such an one would the Apostle 
himself “ have gloried.” It was not the wisdom of this world which 
he spoke, but “the hidden wisdom of God in a mystery.” All bis life 
long he felt himself to be one “ whose strength was perfected in 
weakness; ” he was aware of the impression of feebleness which his 
own appearance and discourse made upon his converts; who was 
sometimes in weakness and fear and trembling before them, “ having 
the sentence of death in himself,” and at other times “in power 
and the Holy Ghost and in much assurance; ” and so far from 
having one unchanging purpose or insight, that though determined 
to know one thing only, “ Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” yet in 
his manner of teaching he wavers between opposite views or pre¬ 
cepts in successive verses. He is ever feeling, if haply he may find 
them, after the hearts of men. lie is carried away by sympathy, at 
times even for his opponents. He is struggling to express what is 
in process of revelation to him. Such are some of the individual 
traits which he has left in his writings; they are traits far more 
interesting and more like himself than any general image of heroism 
or goodness. Whatever other impression he might have made upon 
us, could we have seen him face to face, there can be little doubt 
that he would have left the impression of what was remarkable and 
uncommon. 

There are questions which it is interesting to suggest, even when 
they can never receive a perfect and satisfactory answer. One of 
these questions may be asked respecting St. Paul: — “ What was the 
relation in which his former life stood to the great fact of his con¬ 
version ? ” He himself, in looking back upon the times in which he 
persecuted the Church of God, thought of them chiefly as an in¬ 
creasing evidence of the mercy of God, which was afterwards 
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extended to him. It seemed so strange to have been what he had 
been, and to be what he was. Nor does our own conception of him, 
in relation to his former self, commonly reach beyond this contrast of 
the old and new man; the persecutor and the preacher of the Gos¬ 
pel ; the young man at whose feet the witnesses against Stephen laid 
down their clothes, and the same Paul disputing against the Grecians, 
full of visions and revelations of the Lord, on whom in later life 
came daily the care of all the Churches. 

Yet we cannot but admit also the possibility, or rather the pro¬ 
bable truth, of another point of view. If there were any among the 
contemporaries of St. Paul who had known him in youth and in age, 
they would have seen similarities such as escape us in the character 
of the Apostle at different periods of his life. The zealot against 
the Gospel might have seemed to them transfigured into the opponent 
of the law ; they would have found something in common in the 
Pharisee of the Pharisees, brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, and 
the man who had a vow on his last journey to Jerusalem. And 
when they heard the narrative of his conversion from his own lips, 
they might have remarked that to one of his temperament only could 
such an event have happened, and would have noted many super¬ 
ficial resemblances which showed him to be the same man, while 
the great inward change which had overflowed upon the world was 
hid from their eyes. 

The gifts of God to man have ever some reference to natural dis¬ 
position. He who becomes the servant of God, does not thereby 
cease to be himself. Often the transition is greater in appearance 
than in reality, from its very suddenness. There is a kind of re¬ 
bellion against self and nature and God, which, through the mercy 
of God to the soul, seems almost necessarily to lead to reaction. 
Persons have been worse than their fellow-men in outward appear¬ 
ance, and yet there was within them the spirit of a child waiting to 
return home to their father’s house. A change passes upon them 
which we may figure to ourselves, not only as the new man taking 
the place of the old, but as the inner man taking the place of the 
outer. So fearfully and wonderfully are we made, that the very 
contrast to what we are has often an inexpressible power over us. 
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It seems sometimes as if the same religious education had tended to 
contrary results ; in one case to a devout life, in another to a re¬ 
action against it; sometimes to one form of faith, at other times to 
another. Many parents have wept to see the early religious training 
of their children draw them by a kind of repulsion, to a communion 
which is the extreme opposite of that in which they have been 
brought up. Such facts as these have but a remote bearing on the 
character of St. Paul; but they serve to make us think, that all 
spiritual influences, however antagonistic they may appear, have 
more in common with each other than they have with the temper of 
the world ; and that it is easier to pass from one form of faith to 
another, than from leading the life of all men to either. There is more 
in common between those who anathematise each other, than between 
either and the spirit of toleration which characterises the ordinary 
dealings of man and man, or much more the Spirit of Christ, for 
whom they are alike contending. 

Perhaps we shall not bo far wrong in concluding, that those who 
have undergone great religious changes, have been of a fervid ima¬ 
ginative cast of mind ; looking for more in this world than it was 
capable of yielding; easily touched by the remembrance of the past, 
or inspired by some ideal of the future. When with this has been 
combined a zeal for the good of their fellow-men, they have become 
the heralds and champions of the religious movements of the world. 
The change has begun within, but has overflowed without them. 
“ When thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren,” is the order of 
nature and of grace. In secret they brood over their own state ; 
weary and profitless their soul faintetb within them. The religion 
they profess is a religion not of life to them, but of death ; they lose 
their interest in the world, and are cut off from the communion of 
their fellow-men. While they are musing, the fire kindles, and at 
the last—“ they speak with their tongue.” Then pours forth irre¬ 
pressibly, the pent up stream—“ unto all and upon all ” their fellow- 
men ; the intense flame of inward enthusiasm warms and lights up the 
world. First, they are the evidence to others; then, again, others are 
the evidence to them. All religious leaders cannot be reduced to a 
single type of character; yet in all, perhaps, two characteristics may 
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be observed ; the first, greet self-reflection ; the second, intense sym¬ 
pathy with other men. They are not the creatures of habit or of 
circumstance, leading a blind life, unconscious of what they are ; 
their whole effort is to realise their inward nature, and to make it 
palpable and visible to their fellows. Unlike other men who are 
confined to the circle of themselves or of their family, their affections 
are never straitened ; they embrace with their love all men who 
are like-minded with them; almost all men too, who are unlike them, 
in the hope that they may become like. 

Such men have generally appeared at favourable conjunctures of 
circumstances, when the old was about to vanish away, and the new 
to appear. The world has yearned towards them, and they towards 
the world. They have uttered what all men were feeling; they 
have interpreted the age to itself. But for the concurrence of cir¬ 
cumstances, they might have been stranded on the solitary Bhore, they 
might have died without a follower or convert. But when the world 
has needed them and God has intended them for the world, they 
are endued with power from on high ; they use all other men as their 
instruments, uniting them to themselves. 

Often such men have been brought up in the faith which they 
afterwards oppose, and a part of their power has consisted in 
their acquaintance with the enemy. They see other men like 
themselves formerly, wandering out of the way in the idol’s temple, 
amid a burdensome, ceremonial, with prayers and sacrifices unable to 
free the soul. They lead them by the way themselves came to the 
home of Christ. Sometimes they represent the new as the truth of 
the old; at other times as contrasted with it, as life and death, as 
good and evil, as Christ and anti-Christ. They relax the force of 
habit, they melt the pride and fanaticism of the soul. They suggest 
to others their own doubts, they inspire them with their own hopes, 
they supply their own motives, they draw men to them with cords 
of sympathy and bonds of love ; they themselves seem a sufficient 
stay to support the world. Such was Luther at the Reformation ; 
such, in a far higher sense, was the Apostle St. Paul. 

There have been heroes in the world, and there have been prophets 
in the world. The first may be divided into two classes; either they 
have been men of strong will and character, or of great power and 
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range of intellect; in a few instances, combining both. They have 
been the natural leaders of mankind, compelling others by their 
acknowledged superiority as rulers and generals ; or in the paths of 
science and philosophy, drawing the world after them by a yet more 
inevitable necessity. The prophet belongs to another order of beings: 
he does not master his thoughts; they carry him away. He does 
not see clearly into the laws of this world or the affairs of this world, 
but has a light beyond, which reveals them partially in their relation 
to another. Often he seems to be at once both the weakest and 
the strongest of men; the first to yield to his own impulses, the 
mightiest to arouse them in others. Calmness, or reason, or philo¬ 
sophy are not the words which describe the appeals which he makes 
to the hearts of men. He sways them to and fro rather than governs 
or controls them. He is a poet, and more than a poet, the inspired 
teacher of mankind ; but the intellectual gifts which he possesses 
are independent of knowledge, or learning, or capacity; what they 
are much more akin to is the fire and subtilty of genius. He too, 
for a time, has ruled kingdoms and even led armies; “an Apostle, not 
of man, nor by men acting, not by authority or commission of any 
prince, but by an immediate inspiration from on high communicating 
itself to the hearts of men. 

Saul of Tarsus is called an Apostle rather than a prophet, because 
Hebrew prophecy belongs to an age of the world before Christianity. 
Now that in the Gospel that which is perfect is come, that which 
is in part is done away. Yet, in a secondary sense, the Apostle St. 
Paul is also “ among the prophets.” He, too, has “ visions and re¬ 
velations of the Lord,” though he has not written them down “for 
our instruction,” in which he would fain glory because they are 
not his own. Even to the outward eye- he has the signs of a pro¬ 
phet. There is in him the same emotion, the same sympathy, the 
same “strength made perfect in weakness,” the same absence of 
human knowledge, the same subtilty in the use of language, the 
same singleness in the delivery of his message. He speaks more 
as a man, and less immediately under the impulse of the Spirit of 
God; more to individuals, and less to the nation at large; he 
is less of a poet, and more of a teacher or preacher. But these 
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differences do not interfere with the general resemblance. Like 
Isaiah, he bids us look to “ the man of sorrows;” like Ezekiel, he 
arouses men to a truer sense of the ways of God in Ilis dealings 
with them ; like Jeremiah, he mourns over his countrymen ; like all 
the prophets who have ever been, he is lifted above this world, and 
is “ in the Spirit at the day of the Lord.” (Rev. i. 10.) 

Reflections of this kind are suggested by the absence of materials 
such as throw any light on the early life of St. Paul. All that we 
know of him before his conversion is summed up in two facts, “that 
the witnesses laid down their clothes with a young man whose name 
was Saul," and that he was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, one of 
the few Rabbinical teachers of Greek learning in the city of Jerusa¬ 
lem. We cannot venture to assign him either to the “choleric” or 
the “melancholic” temperament. [Tkoluck.] We are unable to de¬ 
termine what were his natural gifts or capacities; or how far, as we 
often observe to be the case, the gifts which he had were called out 
by the mission on which he was sent, or the theatre on which he felt 
himself placed “a spectacle to the world, to angels, and to men.” Far 
more interesting is it to trace the simple feelings with which he him¬ 
self regarded his former life. “ Last of all He was seen of me also, 
who am the least of the Apostles, that am not worthy to be called an 
Apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God.” Yet there was a 
sense also that he was excusable, and that this was the reason why 
the mercy of God extended itself to him. “ Yet I obtained mercy, 
because I did it ignorantly in unbelief.” And in one passage he dwells 
on the fact, not only that he had been an Israelite, but more, that after 
the strictest sect of the Jews’ religion he lived a Pharisee, as though 
that were an evidence to himself, and should be so to others, that no 
human power could have changed him; that he was no half Jew, who 
had never properly known what the law was, but one who had both 
known and strictly practised it. 

We are apt to judge extraordinary men by our own standard ; that 
is to say, we often suppose them to possess, in an extraordinary de¬ 
gree, those qualities which we are conscious of in ourselves or others. 
This is the easiest way of conceiving their characters, but not the 
truest. They differ in kind rather than in degree. 'Even to under- 
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stand them truly seems to require a power analogous to their own. 
Their natures are more subtle, and yet more simple, than we readily 
imagine. No one can read the ninth chapter of the First, or the 
eleventh and twelfth chapters of the Second Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians, without feeling how different the Apostle St. Paul must have 
been from good men among ourselves. We marvel how such various 
traits of character come together in the same individual. Pie who 
was “full of visions and revelations of the Lord,” who spake with 
tongues more than they all, was not “mad, but uttered the words of 
truth and soberness.” Pie who was the most enthusiastic of all men, 
was also the most prudent; the Apostle of freedom and yet the most 
moderate. Pie who was the strongest and most enlightened of all 
men, was also (would he have himself refrained from saying ?) at 
times the weakest; on whom there came the care of all the Churches, 
yet seeming also to lose the power of acting in the absence of human 
sympathy. 

Qualities so like and unlike are hard to reconcile; perhaps they 
have never been united in the same degree in any other human being. 
The contradiction in part arises not only from the Apostle being an 
extraordinary man, but from his being a man like ourselves in an ex¬ 
traordinary state. Creation was not to him that fixed order of things 
which it is to us ; rather it was an atmosphere of evil just broken by 
the light beyond. To us the repose of the scene around contrasts 
with the turmoil of man’s own spirit; to the Apostle peace was to be 
sought only from within, half hidden even from the inner man. 
There was a veil upon the heart itself which had to be removed. 
Pie himself seemed to fall asunder at times into two parts, the flesh 
and the spirit; and the world to be divided into two hemispheres, the 
one of the rulers of darkness, the other bright with that inward 
presence which should one day be revealed. In this twilight he lived. 
What to us is far off both in time and place, if such an expression 
may be allowed, to him was near and present, separated by a thin 
film from the world we see, ever ready to break forth and gather into 
itself the frame of nature. That sense of the invisible which to most 
men it is so difficult to impart, was like a second nature to St. Paul. 
He walked by faith, and not by sight; what was strange to him was 
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the life lie now led ; which in his own often repeated language was 
death rather than life, the place of shadows and not of realities. The 
Greek philosophers spoke of a world of phenomena, of true being, of 
knowledge,and opinion; and we know that what they meant by these 
distinctions, is something different from the tenets of any philosophi¬ 
cal school of the present day. But not less different is what St. Paul 
meant by the life hidden with Christ and God, the communion of the 
spirit, the possession of the mind of Christ ; only that this was not 
a mere difference of speculation, but of practice also. Could any one 
say now—“ the life ” not that I live, but that “ Christ liveth in me ” ? 
Such language with St. Paul is no mere phraseology, such as is 
repeated from habit in prayers, but the original consciousness of the 
Apostle respecting his own state. Self is banished from him, and 
has no more place in him, as he goes on his way to fulfil the work 
of Christ. No figure is too strong to express his humiliation in 
himself, or his exaltation in Christ. 

Could we expect this to be otherwise when we look back at the 
manner of his conversion ? Could he have looked upon the world 
with the same eyes that we do, or heard its many voices with the 
same ears, who had been caught up into the seventh heaven, whether 
in the body or out of the body he could not tell ? Must not his whole 
life have seemed to him like a gradual revelation, an inspiration, an 
ecstasy ? Once he had looked upon the face of Christ, and heard 
Him speak from heaven. All that followed in the Apostle’s history 
was continuous with that event, a stream of light flowing from it, 
“planting eyes ” in his soul, transfiguring him “ from glory to glory,” 
clothing him with the elect “ in the exceeding glory.” 

Yet this glory was not that of the prinees of this world, “ who 
come to nought;” it is another image which he gives us of himself;— 
not the figure on Mars’ hill, in the cartoons of Raphael, nor the 
orator with noble mien and eloquent gesture before Festus and 
Agrippa; but the image of one lowly and cast down, whose bodily 
presence was weak, and speech contemptible; of one who must 
have appeared to the rest of mankind like a visionary, pierced by 
the thorn in the flesh, waiting for the redemption of the body. 
The saints of the middle ages are in many respects unlike St. 
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Paul, and yet many of them bear a far closer resemblance to him 
than is to be found in Luther and the Reformers. The points of 
resemblance which we seem to see in them, are the same withdrawal 
from the things of earth, the same ecstasy, the same consciousness 
of the person of Christ. Who would describe Luther by the words 
“crucified with Christ”? It is in another manner that the Reformer 
was called upon to war, with weapons earthly as well as spiritual, 
with a strong right hand and a mighty arm. 

There have been those who, although deformed by nature, have 
worn the expression of a calm and heavenly beauty ; in whom the 
flashing eye has attested the presence of thought in the poor withered 
and palsied frame. There have been others again, who have passed 
the greater part of their lives in intense bodily suffering, who have, 
nevertheless, directed states or led armies, the keenness of whose 
intellect has not been dulled, nor their natural force of mind abated. 
There have been those also, on whose faces men have gazed “ as 
upon the face of an angel,” while they pierced or stoned them. Of 
6ucli an one, perhaps, the Apostle himself might have gloried; not 
of those whom men term great or noble. He who felt the whole 
creation groaning and travailing together until now, was not like the 
Greek drinking in the life of nature at every pore. He who through 
Christ was crucified to the world, and the world to him, was not in 
harmony with nature, nor nature with him. The manly form, the 
erect step, the fulness of life and beauty, could not have gone along 
with such a consciousness as this; any more than the taste for lite¬ 
rature and art could have consisted with the thought, “ not many 
wise, not many learned, not many mighty.” Instead of these, we 
have the visage marred more than the sons of men, the cross 
of Christ to the Greeks foolishness, the thorn in the flesh, the marks 
in the body of the Lord Jesus. 

Often the Apostle St. Paul has been described as a person the 
furthest removed from enthusiasm; incapable of spiritual illusion ; 
by his natural temperament averse to credulity or superstition. By 
such considerations as these a celebrated author confesses himself 
to have been converted to the belief in Christianity. And yet, if it 
is intended to reduce St. Paul to the type of what is termed “ good 
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sense ” in the present day, it must be admitted, that the view which 
thus describes him is but partially true. Far nearer the truth is that 
other quaint notion of a modern writer, “ that St. Paul was the finest 
gentleman that ever lived; ” for no man had nobler forms of courtesy 
or a deeper regard for the feelings of others. But “ good sense ” is 
a term not well adapted to express either the individual, or the age 
and country in which he lived. He who wrought miracles, who had 
handkerchiefs carried to him from the sick, who spake with tongues 
more than they all, who lived amid visions and revelations of the 
Lord, who did not appeal to the Gospel as a thing long settled, but, 
himself, saw the process of revelation actually going on before his 
eyes, and communicated it to his fellow-men, could never have been 
such an one as ourselves. Nor can we pretend to estimate whether, 
in the modern sense of the term, he was capable of weighing evidence; 
or how far he would have attempted to sever between the workings 
of his own mind and the Spirit which was imparted to him. 

What has given rise to this conception of the Apostle’s character 
has been the circumstance, that with what the world terms mysticism 
and enthusiasm are united a singular prudence and moderation, and 
a perfect humanity, searching the feelings and knowing the hearts of 
all men. “ I became all things to all men that I might win some ; ’’ 
not only, we may believe, as a sort of accommodation, but as the 
expression of the natural compassion and love which he felt for them. 
There is no reason to suppose that the Apostle took any interest in 
the daily life of men, in the great events which were befalling the 
Roman Empire, or in the temporal fortunes of the Jewish people. 
But when they came before him as sinners, lying in darkness and 
the shadow of God’s wrath, ignorant of the mystery that was being 
revealed before their eyes, then his love was quickened for them, 
then they seemed to him as his kindred and brethren ; there was no 
sacrifice too great for him to make; he was willing to die with 
Christ, yea, even to be accursed from Him that he might “ save some 
of them.” 

Mysticism, or enthusiasm, or intense benevolence and philanthropy, 
seem to us, as they commonly are, at variance with worldly prudence 
and moderation. But in the Apostle these different and contrasted 
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qualities are mingled and harmonised. The mother watching over 
the life of her chilS, has all her faculties aroused and stimulated; 
she knows almost by instinct how to say or do the right thing at 
the right time; she regards his faults with mingled love and sorrow. 
So, in the Apostle, we seem to trace a sort of refinement or nicety 
of feeling, when he is dealing with the souls of men. All his know¬ 
ledge of mankind shows itself for their sakes; and yet not that 
knowledge of mankind which comes from without, revealing itself 
by experience of men and manners, by taking a part in events, 
by the insensible course of years making us learn from what we 
have seen and suffered. There is another experience that comes 
from within, which begins with the knowledge of self, with the 
consciousness of our own weakness and infirmities; which is con¬ 
tinued in love to others and in works of good to them; which grows 
by singleness and simplicity of heart. Love becomes the interpreter 
of how men think, and feel, and act, and supplies the place of, or 
passes into a worldly prudence wiser than the prudence of this world. 
Such is the worldly prudence of St. Paul. 

Once more; there is in the Apostle, not only prudence and know¬ 
ledge of the world, but a kind of subtilty of moderation, which 
considers every conceivable case, and balances one with another; in 
the last resort giving no rule, but allowing all to be superseded by a 
more general principle. An instance of this subtle moderation is 
his determination, or rather omission, to determine the question of 
meats and drinks, which he first regards as indifferent, secondly, as 
depending on men’s own conscience, and this again as limited by the 
consciences of others, and lastly resolves all these finer precepts into 
the general principle, “ Whatever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 
The same qualification of one principle by another recurs again in 
his rules respecting marriage. First, “ do not marry unbelievers,” 
and “let not the wife depart from her husband.” But if you are 
married and the unbeliever is willing to remain, then the spirit 
of the second precept must prevail over the first. Only in an 
extreme case, where both parties are willing to dissolve the tie, the 
first principle in turn may again supersede the second. It may 
be said in the one case, “ your children are holy; ” in the other, 
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“Whatknowest thou, O wife, if thou shalt save thy husband?” 
In a similar spirit he withdraws his censure on the incestuous per¬ 
son, lest such an one, criminal as he was, should be swallowed up 
with overmuch sorrow. There is a religious aspect of either course 
of conduct, and either may be right under given circumstances. So 
the kingdoms of this world admit of being regarded almost as the 
kingdom of God, in reference to our duties towards their rulers; 
and yet touching the going to law before unbelievers, we are to 
think rather of that other kingdom in which we shall judge angels. 

The Gospel, it has been often remarked, lays down principles 
rather than rules. The passages in the Epistles of St. Paul which 
seem to be exceptions to this statement, are exceptions in appearance 
rather than reality. They are relative to the circumstances of 
those whom he is addressing. He who became “ all things to all 
men,” would have been the last to insist on temporary regulations 
for his converts being made the rule of Christian life in all ages. 
His manner of Church government was the very reverse of an immu¬ 
table and unbending law. In all his instructions to the Churches the 
Apostle is ever with them, and seems to follow in his mind’s eye 
their working and effect; whither his Epistles go he goes in thought, 
absent, in his own language, in the body, but present in spirit. 
What he says to the Churches, he seems to make them say: what he 
directs them to do, they are to do in that common spirit in which 
they are united with him; if they live, ho lives; time and distance 
never snap the cord of sympathy. His government of them is a 
sort of communion with them ; a receiving of their feelings and a 
pouring forth of his own, hardly ever bare command; a spirit 
which he seeks to infuse into them, not a law by which he rules 
them. 

Great men are sometimes said to possess the power of command, 
but not the power of entering into the feelings of others. They 
have no fear of their fellows, but neither are they always capable of 
immediately impressing them, or of perceiving the impression which 
their words or actions make upon them. Often they live in a kind of 
solitude on which other men do not venture to intrude; putting forth 
their strength on particular occasions, careless or abstracted about 
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the daily concerns of life. Such was not the greatness of the Apostle 
St. Paul; not only in the sense in which he says that “ he could 
do all things through Christ,” but in a more earthly and human one 
was it true, that his strength was his weakness and his weakness 
his strength. His dependence on others was in part also the source 
of his influence over them. His natural character was the type 
of that communion of the Spirit which he preached ; the meanness 
of appearance which he attributes to himself, the image of that con¬ 
trast which the Gospel presents to human greatness. Glorying and 
humiliation, life and death, a vision of angels strengthening him, 
the “ thorn in the flesh ” rebuking him, the greatest tenderness not 
without sternness, sorrows above measure, consolations above mea¬ 
sure, are some of the contradictions which were reconciled in the 
same man. The centre in which things so strange met and moved 
was the cross of Christ, “whose marks in his body he bore;” what 
was “behind of whose afflictions” he rejoiced to fill up. Let us look 
once more, a little closer, at that “ visage marred ” in his Master’s 
service. A poor decrepit being, afflicted, perhaps, with palsy, cer¬ 
tainly with some bodily defect,—led out of prison between Roman 
soldiers, probably at times faltering in his speech, the creature, as he 
seemed to spectators, of nervous sensibility; yearning, almost with a 
sort of fondness, to save the souls of those whom he saw around 
him,—spoke a few eloquent words in the cause of Christian truth, at 
which kings were awed, telling the tale of his own conversion with 
such simple pathos, that after ages have hardly heard the like. 

Such is the image, not which Christian art has delighted to con¬ 
secrate, but which the Apostle has left in his own writings of himself; 
an image of true wisdom and nobleness, and affection, but of a 
wisdom unlike the wisdom of this world; of a nobleness which 
must not be transformed into that of the heroes of the world ; 
an affection which seemed to be as strong and as individual towards 
all mankind, as other men are capable of feeling towards a single 
person. 
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In the Third Section of the Epistle the Apostle proceeds to the 
practical application of the argument which has preceded:—“Ye are 
not the children of the bondwoman, but of the free : stand, therefore; 
with that freedom Christ has made you free.” This is enforced by a 
further argument, that they who are under the law, are wholly under 
the law. The law and Christ, like the law and the promise, are 
mutually exclusive of each other. For the life of the Spirit, which 
is in Christ Jesus, has nothing to do with circumcision or uncircum¬ 
cision ; it is different in kind from either (1—6.). 

The latter portion of nearly all the Epistles of St. Paul is remark¬ 
able for the abruptness of the style. The Apostle passes from one 
subject to another, dropping the intervening links by which they are 
associated in his own mind. New thoughts are suddenly intro¬ 
duced, and old ones unexpectedly come back again. His manner is 
that of a person speaking rather than writing. In the verses that 
follow (7—13.), the very sensitiveness of the Apostle seems to in¬ 
terfere with his power of connecting language. There was a time, 
he proceeds to say, when you acknowledged this; who has persuaded 
you to rebel? This rebellion of yours is not deeply rooted, however 
widely spread. It is the error of a few which leavens the mass. 
Looking forward in faith, I perceive that ye will hereafter be of one 
mind, and that the troublers of the Church shall themselves be the 
sufferers. And yet, brethren, when I think of their strange and 
inconsistent charges against myself, I cannot but feel indignant. 
Is it likely that they would persecute me if I still preached cir¬ 
cumcision ? And then, with a momentary feeling of disgust at the 
whole subject, he adds in irony:—Would that they would make 
themselves eunuchs who trouble you! That would indeed cut off 
the matter in dispute. 

For your calling, brethren, has been very different from what they 
teach. It is a calling unto liberty, and the true means of liberty 
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is love. Howbeit, you show by your divisions that love is not the 
fulfilment of the law at which you aim. 

All my precepts may be summed up in one:—“Walk in the Spirit, 
and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” For there are two 
ways ; the way of the flesh, and the way of the Spirit: and these are 
contrary the one to the other, and their fruits are like them. 
We who are spiritual, should walk in the Spirit, remembering espe¬ 
cially the duty of consideration of others, forgiving their offences 
and bearing their burdens. It is mere self-deception to think our¬ 
selves above this. Every man who tries himself will find he has 
a burden of his own. A particular instance of this duty of fellowship 
with others is the duty of supporting teachers, in which, as in all 
other Christian duties, we must be single and indefatigable, ready to 
do good to all men, and especially to members of the Church. 

Look, says the Apostle, at the large and misshapen letters which I 
am tracing with mine own hand. A word more, and I have said 
enough. Those who would have you circumcised, act only on motives 
of expediency, to keep well with the Jewish Christians; a proof of 
which is their own inconsistency in the observance of the law; this 
shows they have no other object but to glory in you as their con¬ 
verts. But God forbid that I should glory in you, or in anything 
but that which is at the same time the symbol of humiliation, the 
cross of Christ. The question between them and me is indifferent 
compared with a change of heart. Peace be upon all who walk 
according to this rule! 

Reverence me henceforth ; for I bear the person of Christ, and fill 
up the measure of Ilis sufferings. The grace of Christ be with your 
spirit. 


VOL. I. 


X 
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TTj i\ev6epla l 17 /Aas ^uj-tos r/kevOepaiaev. crr^Kere ow 2 , 5 
Kal p.7] tux\lv £, v yV SouXeias iveyecrOe. 

*18e eyco UaCXos Xeycu vp!iv on iav nepiTepinjcrOe, ypt- 2 
crros v/aas oi Sev <L(f>e\ijcr£t. • paprvpopaL Se Trakiv navrl 3 


1 Add oOv 

V. Most of St. Paul’s Epistles, as 
the Romans, Colossians, Ephe¬ 
sians, and Thessalonians, may be 
divided into two portions; one 
doctrinal or personal, the other 
practical and hortatory. The lat¬ 
ter of these portions commences, 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
with the present chapter. Yet 
here, too, the thread of the doc¬ 
trinal portion often reappears, as 
in v. 17, 18., vi. 15. 

The main subject of the Epistle 
has been “the liberty of the Gos¬ 
pel.” No terms can be too strong 
to express its value ; it is impos¬ 
sible to exaggerate the danger of 
yielding the least point which in 
principle involves the whole. But 
then, as in the Romans, a protest 
is introduced against continuing 
in sin that grace may abound j 
so here the same thought oc¬ 
curs in the form of a fear lest this 
liberty become a cloak of licen¬ 
tiousness. Freedom from the law 
is good, but this freedom must be 
also in a higher sense a fulfil¬ 
ment of the law in love. That 
fulfilment of the law is given by 
the Spirit, which leads not merely 
to a barren abstraction of freedom, 
but to walking in the Spirit, and 
bringing forth the works of the 
spirit. As in Rom. viii. 5. 16., 
the Apostle draws out the nature 
of the Spirit, in contrast with 
the flesh, 

1. There is great variation of 
reading in this verse. The prin¬ 
cipal differences are those adopted 


2 Om. oZv. 

into their respective editions by 
Lachmann and Tischendorf:— 

rij t.Xi.vOfpi 1 ] ipunr ^piorde i/XfV- 
Oini’irTl v ariiKETE, Kal pij ira\iv £ i,yip 

covXiim: t)’£^££T 0 £. Tiscb.; and r>j 

i\ev0Epig upae xptffrdc ifEvdepei- 
trer. arrjKETE our Kal jUi) 7 T<i \(v 41 ;- 
y to dovXetag £|'£^ect0e. Lachmann ; 
out of the confusion of which 
the common reading appears to 
have arisen, which places the 
olv after iXtvQtpia. Lachmann’s 
reading is the more spirited, 
though not wholly free from ob¬ 
jections, the greatest being the use 
of the cognate word after i)\ev- 
Btpoxrev, without an adjective. 
This might be avoided by taking 
rij IXevDe pig in close connexion 
with the preceding verse, “ With 
this liberty Christ made us free.” 

arr/KETE ovv Kal prj 7T(1,\[ K.T.X., 

Stand therefore, and he not again 
entangled with the yoke of bond¬ 
age .] Why “ again” ? Because 
they had been under the law pre¬ 
viously, though whether as pro¬ 
selytes or Jewish Christians, as 
we only know of this previous 
state from the allusions of the 
Apostle, is uncertain. We cannot 
suppose that either here or at iii. 
9. St. Paul uses these expressions 
merely from a warmth of tem¬ 
perament, which makes him speak 
from his own point of view 
rather than that of his converts. 
There was an analogy between 
the prior state of Jew and Gen¬ 
tile, but there is no proof that 
the Apostle regarded both as 
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5 With that freedom Christ hath made us free. Stand 
fast therefore, and be not entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage . 1 

2 Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circum- 

3 cised, Christ shall profit you nothing. And* I testify 

1 Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free. 


under one previous dispensation 
of the law. 

2. ’TSs ly w IlavXoe \lyio i/yutr.J 
The Apostle repeats his own name, 
as an expression of his intimate 
and personal conviction. He is 
pleading with them rather than 
“lording” it over them. 

tin lav TrepiTlpvTjtrOe, that if ye 
b" circumcised .] Christ and cir¬ 
cumcision are opposed to each 
other as Christ and the law. I 
tell you that you cannot rely on 
Christ and on external ordinances 
at the same time. To be one 
with Christ is the denial and 
negative, not merely of sins of the 
flesh, but of the sense of exter¬ 
nal obligation, and the conscious¬ 
ness of sin itself. 

3. [laprvpofiai Or, and I testify. J 
In the same earnest tone the 
Apostle proceeds to urge the ar¬ 
gument from consistency. If the 
Gentiles compel themselves “ to 
live as do the Jews,” they must 
do so wholly. Now, circumcision 
was the sign and pledge that they 
would obey the law. It was to 
the Jew what baptism was to the 
believer, — an anticipation of his 
reception into the Covenant, and 
this was a falling away from 
Christ. Or, if we take the words 
more generally, and omit the fur¬ 
ther allusion,— the performing of 
a single point of the law implied 
the principle of obedience to the 
law, and in practice was liable to 
lead to it. Obedience to the law 


could not coexist with the prin¬ 
ciple of salvation through Christ, 
which did not by any means re¬ 
mit obedience, but required an 
obedience of a higher and diffe¬ 
rent kind. 

In other passages, the Apostle 
exhorts men to overlook lesser 
differences; the eating of meat or 
herbs, the observance of days, the 
eating of meats offered to idols, 
Rom. xiv. In such cases we are 
to follow the double rule of faith 
and charity ; to have no scruples 
ourselves, yet to be tender to 
those of others, lest in things even 
indifferent we should do violence 
to their consciences, and in the 
end to our own. But there are 
cases in which it is equally im¬ 
portant to yield nothing, because 
the very least concession implies 
everything. “ I will eat no meat 
as long as the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend,” 
has to be balanced and modified 
by the other principle,—“ I tes¬ 
tify again to every man that is 
circumcised, that he is a debtor to 
keep' the whole law.” And the 
Spirit of both must be further 
regulated by the words which fol¬ 
low: “Neither circumcision avail- 
eth anything, nor uncircumcision, 
but faith which worketh by love.” 
It is true, we cannot always tole¬ 
rate intolerance, or always treat 
those things as indifferent which 
really are so, when they acciden¬ 
tally become of importance. 
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av&putirco TTeptreppopevcp otl 6(f>eikeTr)<; icrriv okov top vopov 
TTOirjcrau KaTTjpyqOrjTe avo 1 yjntTTOv, oiTifes iv vopo) Si- 4 
KcuovcrOe, rrj<; ^apiros i^eniaare. rjpels yap nvevpari iK 5 
7ua"reios ikmSa StKaiocrvvT)<; dneKSey^opeda- iv yap ypurrw 6 
’ Ir/crov ovre irepiToprj ri Icryvei. ovre d.Kpo/3v<TTia, akka. 
mans St dydtri) s ivepyovpivr). 


'Erpe^ere Kakdq - tls vpd s 
Oeardat ; T) TreLcrpovr) ovk Ik 
£vpr) okov to <f>vpapa t,vpot. 

1 Add tou. 

it is adversative, not to the 
preceding verse, but to the doc¬ 
trine which the Apostle is oppos¬ 
ing, the implied answer of his 
antagonist. 

3. ira\iv~\ referring to the pre¬ 
ceding verse ; see also iii. 10. 

TrtpiTifivaptiy.] “ Who is being 
cireumcised or, who “is about 
being circumcised.” 

4. Karapytlv, in its original 
meaning, signifies to annul or do 
away with ; and Hence with &ir o', 
to destroy or annul the connexion 
of two things. Comp. iii. 17. ; 
Rom. vii. 2—6. 

Su-<icov<70eJ = who are justified 
by the law. 

rij c yapiro c iitntunrt'] does not 
imply that they once stood in 
grace and are now fallen from it, 
but only “have fallen away from 
grace,”—the passing out of a state. 

5. It is a fiction of interpreters 
to say that yap is here put for 
it. St. Paul could not have 
meant by y up, “ but our case is 
different.” yap truly expresses 
the reason of what preceded, re¬ 
garded from a peculiar point of 
view. “ For we, the true be¬ 
lievers, are different from you, 
and look for the hope of right¬ 
eousness through faith.” The 


iveKoxjjev rfj dkrjdeta prj tret- 7 
tov KakovvTo<; vpas. pixpa. ® 
iym [ 8 e] 2 rrcirotda eis vpds 10 

2 Om. Of. 

harshness of the ellipse may be 
further softened by supposing 
irvtvpaTi to correspond to actpt:l 
or some similar expression un¬ 
derstood in the preceding verses. 
For a similar use of yap in con¬ 
trast, comp. Rom. i. 18. 

ni'tvfian, by the Spirit.'] The 
Spirit is the communion of the 
Spirit of God, of which all are 
partakers, as faith is the link by 
which we connect this new spirit 
with ourselves. The former is 
universal, without and within us 
at once; the latter, within us 
only. i\-7rlia airtKit-^vyeSa may 
either be regarded as a pleonasm 
for iKvitioptv, and the kingdom 
of God be denoted by the single 
word righteousness. “ We pa¬ 
tiently hope for righteousness ; ” 
or, “We wait for the hope that 
righteousness has of the life to 
come.” 

6 . iv yap ypirTrip ’lrjaov.] The 
connexion of this verse is made 
by Triorip, which refers to e’k tti- 
(TTtivc in the preceding. For we 
by faith wait for the hope of 
righteousness; for, with the be¬ 
liever who dwells in Christ, it is 
faith only that avails, and not 
circumcision or uncircumcision. 
Comp. vi. 15. The train of 
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again to every man that is circumcised, that he is a 

4 debtor to do the whole law. Christ is become of no 
effect unto you, whosoever of you are justified by the 

5 law; ye are fallen from grace. For we through the 

6 Spirit wait for the hope of righteousness by faith. For 
in Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth anything, 
nor uncircumcision; but faith which worketh by love. 

7 Ye did run well; who did hinder you that ye should 

s not obey the truth ? This persuasion cometh not of 

9 him that calleth you. A little leaven leaveneth the whole 

10 lump. Howbeit* I have confidence in you through the 

thought is slightly obscured by it is not natural to you; there is 
the Apostle, as his manner is, some one at the bottom of it.” 
having first expressed negatively 8 . eV tov KaXotivroc.] Not the 
what lie afterwards expresses Apostle, but God, who in the 
positively. language of St. Paul is always 

6 . irianq Si’ aytiTrip; ivepynv- spoken of as “ the caller.” Comp, 
peri).] Faith, which is the opposite i. 6. 

of the law, comes round through 9. papa i vprj, a little leaven .] 
love, to be the fulfilment of it, A proverbial expression, which 
both to God and man. There is occurs also 1 Cor. v. 6 . and forms 
no point in which St. Paul would in St. Luke, xiii. 21., the ground- 
so little have coincided with work of a parable of our Lord. 
Luther, as in the latter’s denial This passage admits of various 
of the connexion between them, explanations. “ A little leaven 
The faith of St. Paul is not op- leaveneth the whole lumpthat 
posed to internal qualities, but to is, a little evil gradually spreads 
external states and acts, liven universal corruption. The mi- 
the notion of faith being the nute point of circumcision in¬ 
mean or entrance to all other volves the obligation of the whole 
virtues, is not found in his wri- law; the false teachers, though 
tings. few in number and insignificant 

7. ’ErpE^erE KaXiic.] TheApo- in influence, are yet drawing after 

stle proceeds in a mixed tone of them the whole Church. The 
censure and praise:—“ You were latter thought is more in accord¬ 
running well, who is it that has ance with the connexion of the 
hindered (evtKoipev) you ? or who following and preceding verse, 
has stricken you back (ii vicoif/i ) 10. t yu* ircirot Ou e i r V pi u r, 

that you should not obey the but I am confident .] These 
truth?” As though he said :—“I words, whether with or without 
once thought well of you, but Sc, form an antithesis to the pre- 
you are not what you were. I ceding. A few persons work 
cannot account for this change ; great evil in a community; but I 

x 3 
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iu KvpLco, on ovSeu aXXo ippovijcreTe • 6 Se Tapdcrcratv vpas 
fiacndcrei to upt/ia, ocrrts a.v rj. iya> Se, aSeX^ot, ei nepi- 11 

TOp.T]V CTL KTjpVCnTO}, TL €TL &L(OKOpal / 6-pO. KOLTtjpyTjTO.L TO 
crKauSaXov tov crTavpov. 6 cf>e\ov Kal iiroKo^ovTcu ol w- 12 
crraTouisres u/ias. 


am confident in you that ye will 
not change. Such is the hope or 
aspiration of the Apostle, hoping 
almost against hope, if we may 
judge from his previous language. 
Triirotda iv Stp has been trans¬ 
lated, “ I put my trust in God." 
This however, hardly expresses 
the subtilty of the language. He 
adds tv Kvpitj after 7reVoi0a in the 
same way as after \tyw, or any 
other word, all acts of the Chris¬ 
tian being described as done in 
God and Christ. 

oiiBtv a\\o <fipovr\atTt, you will 
not change your mind,'] i. e. not¬ 
withstanding the efforts of the 
false teachers. 

6 it rapaaoidv vycie fiaaraoti 

to npiya.] Above we had the 
plural (1—7.); here, the singular, 
possibly in reference to a parti¬ 
cular individual who was known 
to the Apostle, and whom he de¬ 
signates contemptuously as 6'<rres 
av rj. Comp. fi-oToi 7 TOTt l\(7tlV, 
in chap. ii. 6. I am confident in 
you,— the false teachers I leave 
to God; they shall be punished 
in the day of visitation. 

11. tyw ot, ahtXfpot.] It is clear 
from this verse that St. Paul 
himself had been charged with 
inconsistency in preaching cir¬ 
cumcision. As he had said to 
Peter, “ If thou, being a Jew, 
livest as do the Gentiles;” so 
the accusation had been brought 
against him, “ If thou being an 
Apostle of the Gentiles, art cir¬ 
cumcised, and allowedst Timothy 


to be circumcised, and shavest 
thy head for a vow after the 
manner of the Jews, why dost 
thou declare ciroumcision and the 
law unnecessary which thou thy¬ 
self practisest ? ” Such a charge 
would only be his enemies’ mode 
of expressing what he has in 
other words expressed himself, 
that to the Jews he became as a 
Jew, that he might gain the Jews. 
Comp. vi. 13. 

A difficulty, however, remains 
respecting the connexion of this 
verse with the preceding. Two 
trains of thought appear to meet 
in it: first, Why am I persecuted ? 
but secondly, My persecution is 
a disproof of the charge that I 
yet preach circumcision. In the 
last verse it is declared that the 
troubler shall hear his burden ; 
that suggests the thought, “ Why 
should 1 bear a burden?” Still 
we have to seek a connexion for 
the words, “ if I preach circum¬ 
cision," which it has been suggest¬ 
ed might be given, by supposing 
that this very charge was brought 
by the person of whom he has been 
speaking. It is better to leave 
the connexion than to seek to 
find one in suppositions which can 
neither be proved nor disproved. 
ert may refer to the form in 
which the Galatians brought their 
charge against him : “ You still 
preach circumcision yourself.” 
inaccurately as the words may 
have been used, they seem to 
imply a reference not denied by 
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Lord, that ye will be none otherwise minded: but he 
that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, whosoever 

11 he be. But I, brethren, if I yet preach circumcision, 
why do I yet suffer persecution ? then is the offence of 

12 the cross ceased. I would that they would even cut off 
their* members which trouble you. 


liimself, to a time when the tone 
of his preaching or practice had 
been different, that time alluded 
to by him in another enigmatical 
expression, “when he knew Christ 
only according to the flesh.” Com¬ 
pare introduction to 1 Thessa- 
lonians. 

apa karqpy qrat to okuvE a\ov 
too oravpoO] may be read without 
difference of meaning, either with 
or without a question. It is ob¬ 
servable that, not Christ Himself, 
but the cross of Christ, is spoken 
of as the peculiar object of Jew¬ 
ish hatred. It is sometimes re¬ 
marked, that to the pride of the 
Pharisee the doctrine of the cross 
would be peculiarly intolerable; it 
was foolishness also “ to theGreek.” 
This, however, does not explain 
how the cross of Christ should 
have become the especial symbol 
of the disciples of St. Paul, and 
not, like the name of Christ, have 
been common to Jewish, as well 
as Gentile Christians. The rea¬ 
son seems to be, that it wa9 the 
symbol of that Go pel which was 
most opposed to the belief in a 
Jewish Messiah ; that Gospel 
which was preached by St. Paul 
among the Gentiles. Even in 
St. John there are not many al¬ 
lusions to the cross or to the 
death of Christ, in comparison 
with the allusions to His birth 
and life. The Word becoming 
flesh is the great theme; not the 


doctrine of the cross, which is 
spoken of as a sign rather of the 
exaltation of Christ than of His 
humiliation. “ As Moses lifted 
up the serpent,” &c. And, “I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, 
shall draw all men after me.” 
It is otherwise with St Paul; 
that which expresses his in¬ 
nermost feeling respecting the 
truth, which most perfectly de¬ 
scribes the contrast of the Gospel 
with the world, which is the most 
complete condemnation of the 
law, which seems also to be the 
figure or rather the reality of 
his own suffering state, is—the 
cross of Christ. 

12. o<pe\ov r'Oi awOKOipoi'rai.] 
Would that they would make 
themselves eunuchs who trouble 
you; that they were not only 
circumcised, but that they were 
so that the question of circum¬ 
cision could have no relation to 
them! Such is the common in¬ 
terpretation of the Fathers, con¬ 
firmed by the use of language in 
the LXX. and not to be rejected 
only because it is displeasing to 
the delicacy of modern times. 
The authorised translation fails— 
(1.) in giving a passive sense 
to the middle form; and (2.) in 
the meaning which it assigns to 
the verb, which, though a literal 
translation of aw okowtciv, is here 
used in a different sense from 
that in which the word “ cut 

4 
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'Tpd? yap in iXevdepta iKXtjOrjTe, a8eX<f>o[ • povov pp 13 
Tpv iXevOepiav eis a<f>opprjv rrj aapKL, aXXd 8ia ttjs dydn-qs 
SovXevere aXXrjXoi. s. 6 -yap 7ra; vopos iv evl Xoym nenXq- l 4 
pairai}, iv rip ’ Ayqnrfcrei.s tov nXrjcriov crov cos creavTOV. et is 
Se aXX-qXov s 8a Kvere teal /carecr^t'ere, fikinere pi) in dXXrj- 
Xcov avaXaidrjre. 

Aiyo) 8e, nvevpan nepinaTelre, Kal iniOvpiav crapKosov 16 
prj TeXecrrjre. rj yap <rap£ iniOvpd Kara tov wpevparos, to 17 


Se nvevpa Kara rrjs crap/cos ' 
rat, Iva prj a [can] 3 OeXrjTe, 

1 Tr\T)povrai. 

off” is the interpretation of the 
Greek. 

13. ''f/nTtyap eV eXtvdcpip cvXrj- 
Bpre.J For a moment the style 
changes from passionate exhorta¬ 
tion to argument: — “ For the 
Gospel which they preach is very 
different from the Gospel of free¬ 
dom whereunto ye are called ; 
tTi-t, as elsewhere, without dis¬ 
tinction of the condition and ob¬ 
ject. 

The freedom of the Gospel im¬ 
plies—(1.) the freedom from the 
burden of ordinances j (2.) from 
the consciousness of sin ; (3.) it 
implies also, the communion of 
the Spirit,—“ Where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

povov pp t!\v cXeuBcpiav els 
aipapppv,'] Yet remember that 
there is a liberty to which you 
are not called, which is the free¬ 
dom of the flesh. Your liberty 
is also a service, the service to 
one another through love. 

In the Epistle to the Romans, 
the Gospel is spoken of as the law 
of the Spirit of life; a similar turn 
is here given to the freedom of 
the Gospel, which may be looked 


ravTa yap 2 aXXrjXois avriKCL 
Tain a noirjre. ei 8e nuevpan is 

2 Sf. • iv. 

on in a different light as a ser¬ 
vice also. Comp. Rom. vi. 22.:— 

“ When ye were freed from sin, 
ye were made the servants of 
righteousness.” The best way of 
explaining the construction is to 
take njv iXevBcpiav as an accusa¬ 
tive in apposition with the pre¬ 
vious sentence : = that calling 
unto liberty. 

14. Let not your liberty be an 
occasion to the flesh, but a service 
to each other. For the whole 
law is but the fulfilment of the 
single precept—“ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” 

The law had been the great 
source of disputes and divisions 
in the early Church ; and yet 
what was the law?—nothing 
more than the command of bro¬ 
therly love. Here again we have 
an inversion of the natural order 
of things ; the law is presented 
under a new aspect, the very con¬ 
tradictory of that which Jews 
and Jewish Christians had given 
to it. 

15. But if ye bite and devour 
each other, see whether this must 
not end in your mutual destruc- 
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13 For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only 
use not your * liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but 

14 by love serve one another. For all the law is fulfilled 
in one word, even in this; Thou shalt love thy neigh- 

15 bour as thyself. But if ye bite and devour one another, 
take heed that ye be not consumed one of another. 

16 Now * I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall 

17 not fulfil the lust of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; for 1 
these are contrary the one to the other: so that ye 

is may* not do the things that ye would. But if ye be led 

1 And. 


tion, the very contrary of the 
purpose for which the law was 
given. Another interpretation— 
“ I fear lest you lose altogether 
the doctrine of Christ,” seems far¬ 
fetched and inappropriate to the 
connexion. 

16. St. Paul proceeds to view 
the question more generally and 
less personally, and seems to pass 
from the flesh as the seat of the 
Jewish dispensation, to the flesh 
as the source of all impurity. As 
in Rom. viii. 4., those who walk 
according to the flesh are opposed 
to those who walk according to 
the Spirit, so here the life of the 
Spirit is dwelt upon as that \yhich 
extinguishes and prevents our 
carrying into act the desire of 
the flesh. 

17. Compare Rom. vii. 15—20. 
For the flesh and the Spirit are 
opposed to each other, the design 
of which is to prevent you from 
doing as you would. 

It seems strange at first sight, 
to say that the flesh and the 
Spirit are opposed to each other 
by design, and we feel more in¬ 


clined to imagine that this is one 
of those passages in which IVa 
is used to denote result rather 
than design. But the strict gram¬ 
matical sense appears also most 
in accordance with the view of 
St. Paul, who regards the strife 
of the flesh and the Spirit as pre¬ 
concerted by Providence to pave 
the way for the reception of the 
truth. 

iVn fjrj a [ear] St'Xijre, raura 
wou7r£.j As in Rom. vii., St. Paul 
is speaking of the struggle of 
human nature with itself,—“ the 
things that I would not in my 
better nature, those I do.” 

18. The key to this verse is 
again given by Rom. vii. The state 
which the Apostle has just been 
describing, is that which he there 
explains as the state of those under 
the law. From doing the things 
they would not men are delivered 
by the guidance of the Spirit,— 
“ the law of the Spirit of life 
makes them free from the law of 
sin and death,”—that death which 
is the last state of spiritual dis¬ 
cord. 
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ayecrde, ovk ecrre viro vopov. cfiavepa Si icrnv ra ipya rrjs 19 
crapKo<;, anva icrnv , 1 nopveia aKadapcrLa. acrekyeta eiSwXo- 20 
Xarpeia <f>appaKeia eyOpai epis £19X05 2 Ovpoi ipidtlcu 819(0- 
crracrtai alpicre 15 (j>Bovot [<f>ovoi] ptOai Ktnptoi /cat ra o/uota 21 
T00T015 * a npoXeyo) vp.lv KaOais [teat] npoelnov, on oi 
ra roiavra npacrcrovres fiacnXelav Oeov ov KXrjpovoprj- 
crovcnv. 6 Se Kapnos tov nvevpaTo<s icrnv dydtrr) 9(0930. 22 
(Iprjvr) paKpodvpia xPV crT OT195 dyadajavvr] npaii- 23 

Tijs iyxpa.Te.ia .• Kara toiv tocovtoiv ovk icrnv vopo<;. ol 24 

1 Add /iOtx«fa. 2 tptis fijAo i. 


19. Two classes of sins are in¬ 
cluded under the term “sins of 
the flesh," corresponding to the 
division of Supoc and eiriflupua in 
the Greek philosophy, or more 
appropriately to the two mean¬ 
ings of <rdp£, as the symbol of the 
Jewish dispensation, and the seat 
of human passions. They are — 
first, divisions ; secondly, sins of 
impurity. 

Tropreia is used in the New 
Testament—(1.) for fornication, 
1 Cor. vi. 13. 18.; also, (2 .)1 for 
incest, 1 Cor. v. i. As marriage 
is the symbol of the Church, so 
in the New Testament, there is a 
mystery of iniquity in sins of im¬ 
purity which in a certain sense is 
a sin against the Holy Ghost who 
sanctifies the body. 

[potxr'o, which occurs in one 
or two MSS. of inferior note, as 
the first in this list of sins, as 
also <puvo 1 i n ver. 21., is spurious.] 

For similar lists of sins comp. 
Rom. i. 29.; Matt. xvi. 9.; Mark, 
vii. 21. The order in which they 
are arranged seems to arise partly 
out of a connexion of thought, 
partly from similarity of sound 
and termination. 

aKaflapvia] is commonly used 


in the New Testament for the im¬ 
purity of lust, but in one passage, 
1 Thess. ii. 3. (compare ver. 5.), 
apparently for impurity in the 
other sense of “ interested mo¬ 
tives,” thus affording a curious 
parallel to the converse change of 
meaning in the word rcXtoveZia. 
It occurs in a general sense in 
Dem. con. Meidiam, 553. 13. for 
“baseness,” or “foulness.” 

dvtXytia] passes through a 
change of meaning answering to 
the two senses of the English 
word wantonness, from outrage¬ 
ousness, excess, in earlier Greek 
[prob. from « and St'Xyw], to 
lewdness and lasciviousness in 
Polybius and the Greek Testa¬ 
ment, in which latter, however, 
the primary meaning is also re¬ 
tained. 

20. tiSwXoXarptia] is used in its 
proper sense in I Cor. x. 7., yet 
also in that metaphorical one in 
which we speak of making riches, 
children, &c., idols, in Eph. v. 5.; 
Col . iii. 5. tt\eo rf£ia ijruj iar\v 1 1 f i.j- 
XoXarptia, where the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of the two words is remark¬ 
able as a proof of the genuineness 
of the two Epistles, occurring as 
it does again in 1 Cor. v. II_ 
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19 of the Spirit, ye are not under the law. Now the works 
of the flesh are manifest, which are these; 1 fornication, 

20 uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, 
variance, emulation 2 , wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 

21 envjdngs, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such 
like : of the which I tell you before, as I have also 
told you in time past, that they which do such 

22 things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But the 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 

23 gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance : 


24 against such there is no 

1 Add adultery. 

TrXtoi't'itrrjc i) ehuiXoXiirppc, in a 
different form. 

tpappnneia,'] like veneficium in 
Latin, seems to be here used for 
witchcraft, as commonly in the 
Old Testament. 

fpidet'a.] See on Rom. ii. 8. 
StXotrrairiai and «ipf<me.] Di¬ 
visions—(1.) in reference to their 
outward effect; (2.) to the in¬ 
ward feeling from which they 
spring. 

21. [iporoi, which is omitted in 
B. and in Irenatus, Cyprian, and 
Jerome, has probably arisen from 
the resemblance of the preceding 
word.] 

irpoiiTroi',] as I told you while 

1 was yet with you. Comp. 

2 Thess. ii. 5. 

/jatnXeiav ffcov ou /cXrjpoyoprj- 
o-ouo-u'.] The same expression 
occurs in 1 Cor. v. 9, 10, xv. 50. 
“ Flesh and blood shall not in¬ 
herit the kingdom of God.” 
Where, as in this passage, it 
must be taken for the kingdom 
of Christ in the resurrection. 

22. 6 rnpa-dc,] applied more 
naturally, though not exclusively, 


law. And they that are 

* Emulations 

in a good sense. Compare Matt, 
vii. 18. 

X<ipu.] Comp. Rom. xii.15.:— 
\aiptiv peril \ai/)0irivy. Joy or 
light-heartedness is, in itself, a 
Christian duty; it may be re¬ 
garded as a higher degree of 
peace, not unconnected with that 
“glorying in the Lord” of which 
the Apostle elsewhere speaks. 
Gal. vi. 14., &c. 

eipiji't],] opposed to E^ffpcti, epic, 
OjXog, and therefore primarily 
signifying peace with man, from 
which, however, peace towards 
God is inseparable. 

Xpqo-rortjg] is used in the New 
Testament for goodness, in the 
sense of kindness or mercy, whe¬ 
ther of God or man. 

aya0u)<jv)>ri2 may be distin¬ 
guished from xP’l aT ° T7 ts, as good¬ 
ness in the sense of probity from 
the above. 

7rioT(f.] As in 1 Cor. xii. 9., 
2 Tim. ii. 22., faith is here used, 
not for the door of all virtues, but 
for a particular virtue. 

23. Kara rdiv rotourwr] may be 
either masculine or neuter. If the 
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sa rou yptcrTov [’Irjtrou] TTjV crdpKa icrTavpaicrav crvv 
Tots naB-qpacrtv Kal rats intOvptats. el tppev nvev- 25 

part, nvevpaTt Kal crTOf^pev. prj ytvwpeda Kevo- 2 G 
S o(;oi, aXXijXovs 1 npoKaXovpevo 1, aWijXov s (^Oovovvres. 

1 4\X^Xots. 

latter, the construction is more 24. In the preceding verse9 
regular, although what is gained the Apostle has been speaking of 

in regularity is more than lost the opposition between the works 

by the want of point in saying, of the flesh and the fruit of the 

“Against love &c. there is no Spirit. He adds, “ But they that 

law.” are Christ’s have crucified the 

ovic toTiv vd/joc.] “ The law is flesh,” to which, without any con- 
not made for a righteous man.” necting or adversative particle, 

1 Tim. i. 9. It neither prohibits the next verse answers,—“ If we 
norenjoins Christian graces,which come under this class; if we live 
belong to a different sphere. not by the flesh but by the Spirit, 
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Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the affections 

25 and lusts. If we live in the Spirit, let us also 
walk in the Spirit. Let us not be desirous of vain 

26 glory, provoking one another, envying one another. 

let us walk by the guidance of the dative is lost in a more gene- 
the Spirit.” As in the Romans ral one. 

he says: — “If ye be Christ’s, 26. Let us not be vainglorious, 
the body is dead because of sin, provoking one another, envying 
but the Spirit is life because of one another, 
righteousness.” Ver. 24. corre- This, and the precepts that 
sponds to ver. 19 — 21., as ver. follow to the end of ver. 6. of the 

25. to ver. 22. and 23. following chapter, are illustra- 

25. aroixeiv,'] like Tfoirartiv, tions of the walk of the Spirit, 
refers to “ way of life.” What they enjoin is the very con- 

in •LvfiaTt.'] By the helps of the trary of the works of the flesh 

Spirit: the instrumental sense of spoken of above. 
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a&e\<f>ot, eau /cat TTpo\rjp(f) 0 p avOpamos eu tlpl napa- G 
TTTcjpari, vpels ol TrvevpaTmol KaTapritfire top tolovtop 
ip TTPe.vp.asn TTpaorr/TOs. ctkottcop creavTop, prf teal cri) 
neipacrOrji ?, dXXyXcup ra fiapr) fiaaTai^ere, Kal ovrai s 2 
apanXrjpcocreTe 1 top vopop row ypicrTov. el yap So/cet 3 
rts elpal tl prjSep a>p, e^pevanaTa iavTOP 2 . to Se epyop 4 
eavrov SoKLpa^ero) l/caaros, /cat Tore els iavTOP p6vop to 


1 a^aJr\7}pciirare, 

VI. The connexion of ver. 1—- 
10. with each other, and with what 
precedes, is at first sight obscure. 
The Apostle has been contrasting 
the works of the flesh with those 
of the Spirit. At ver. 25. of the 
preceding chapter,he adds the ex¬ 
hortation :—“ As we are spiritual, 
let us be spiritual in our life and 
conversation.” From this general 
text he diverges to particular pre¬ 
cepts ; the first against vainglo- 
rying, then of the duty of the 
spiritually minded towards an 
erring brother, then of bearing 
one another’s burdens, then of 
thinking lowly of self, of trying 
one’s life and actions, of keeping 
glorying to one’s self; next comes 
the thought that we all have our 
burdens to bear, then the duty of 
supporting ministers of the word, 
then of doing good to all and es¬ 
pecially to the household of faith. 
These various and apparently dis¬ 
jointed thoughts are not, how¬ 
ever, unconnected in the Apo¬ 
stle’s mind. 

First, the absence of vainglo- 
rying is really connected with 
a merciful judgment of the sins 
and mistakes of others. When 
a man feels the possibility that 
he may err himself, he is far 
more ready to restore others. 
And the same spirit which in¬ 
clines us to a lenient judgment of 
others, leads us also to bear with 


2 cavrbr (ppevaTrara. 

the infirmities and weaknesses of 
others. The great delusion which 
impedes this, it is again repeated, 
is conceit of self. The words of 
the Pharisee, — “ God, I thank 
thee, that I am not as other men 
are,” lead naturally to the dis¬ 
dainful feeling—“nor even as 
this publican.” But if a man 
will try liimelf, be will find that 
he too has his cross and burden, 
and will lay aside his self-im¬ 
portance, and seek to identify 
himself with others. In what 
follows, the Apostle 6eems to in¬ 
vert the natural order ; instead of 
saying,—“ Let us do good to all 
men,” and so going on to the par¬ 
ticular, he begins with a parti¬ 
cular case of doing good, the 
duty of supporting ministers, and 
concludes with the general pre¬ 
cept. 

irpn\r)fiif)d>j,] not “even if a man 
betaken in a fault before;” or “not 
for the first time still less, “if 
a man be taken in a fault before 
this Epistle reach you but as 
in the English translation, “ If 
a man be overtaken in a fault:” 
va/'is opposed to what has pre¬ 
ceded. Not only do not envy 
one another, but even if a man 
have done wrong, treat him in a 
Christian spirit. The word tt pu- 
X-qpftiy anticipates the feeling 
with which he is to be regarded. 
vpt~is ol 7rvtvpariKui.l “ Ye who 
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6 Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which 
are spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit of meek¬ 
ness; considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted. 

2 Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 1 the law of 

3 Christ. For if a man think himself to be something, 

4 when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself. But let 
every man prove his own work, and then shall he have 

1 Shall ye fulfil. 


are spiritual,” opposed to aapKtKot. 
Ye who know the truths of the 
Gospel, and are freed from the 
law, and live in communion 
with God and Christ. Spirituality 
implies a nature at one with 
other men, and also with itself; 
it includes moral virtues, in pro¬ 
portion as it becomes divided 
from them, passing into an un¬ 
meaning enthusiasm or ecstasy; 
it is here particularised as the 
spirit of meekness. 

ckottCov oxavroV, pi ) cal <rii ttu- 
pcnrOijc.] There is no good reason 
for Lachmann’s punctuation, who 
connects these words with the 
succeeding verse to which they 
are not so appropriate as to that 
which follows. It is more after 
the manner of St. Paul to end 
than to begin sentences with a 
participial clause. 

2. iiWifKiiiv ra /3un rj /Icnrrdfert.] 
So in Rom. xv. 1.: — “ We that 
are strong ought to bear the in¬ 
firmities of them that are weak.” 
In the Epistle to the Romans, 
peculiarities of opinion and incli¬ 
nations to Jewish observances are 
chiefly intended ; here, faults and 
weaknesses of character, all those 
things which try others in our 
intercourse with them, 

Kai OUT (DC dl'aTVht](}tDGiTt Toy VO[l ov 

ro5)((' t ' Tro " , J It has been suggested 
that by the law of Christ is meant 
the new commandment,—“ to love 


one another.” This is the lan¬ 
guage of St. John, not of St. 
Paul. Rather 6 vopog tov xpiarov 
refers to Christ himself bearing 
our infirmities. Comp. Matt. viii. 
17. — ovrog Tag upupr'iuq i/pwy 
ArcXafit kcu rae rvaovc iSaarraocy. 
It might be paraphrased by “ the 
law of the cross of Christ.” It 
is an expression of the same 
kind with “ the law of the Spirit 
of life,” where the meaning of the 
word “law” is self-contradicted. 
The law of Christ includes many 
associations. “ The law which 
Christ fulfilled, which he enjoins 
his disciples to fulfil; the law, not 
of Moses, but of Christ; not old, 
but new.” 

ti yap.] The connexion im¬ 
plied by yap may be paraphrased 
as follows:—“ Bear one another’s 
burdens, even as Christ bore your 
burdens; for that opinion of self 
which will not suffer a man to 
stoop to this, is mere self-de¬ 
ception. 

A similar transition of thought 
occurs also in Phil. ii. 3, 4. “ Let 
nothing be done through strife or 
vainglory; but in lowliness of 
mind let each esteem other better 
than themselves. Look not every 
man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of 
others.” 

4. If a man will get a little 
more self-knowledge, and see 
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Kavyrjjxa. e£ei, Kal ovk els tov erepov e/cacrros yap to lSlov 5 
<poprlov fSa&Tacret,. KoivaveiTO) Se 6 Karrp(Ovpevos top g 
\6yov tco KaTTjyovvTL ev iracnv ayaOols. prj nkavacrde, 7 
0eos ov pvKTrjpllfiTaL. o yap av 1 cnrelprj avdpomos, tovto 
Kal 0eplcrei • otl 6 crnelpaiv els ttjv crapKa eavrov ex Trjs a 
crapKos Oepiaei <f)0opav, 6 Se cnrelpmv els to irvevpa ex tov 
nvevpaTOS deptaei tfurjv alcoviov. to Se xakov rroLovvTts 9 
p.rj iyKaKU)jj.ev • Kaip<v yap ISloi Oepiaopev prj CKkvopevoi. 
apa ovv d>s Kacpop eyopev epya^dtpeOa to ayaOov rrpos 10 
iravTas, pdk terra Se irpos tovs olxelovs Trjs irtcrrem?. 

‘'ISere nrjkiKOLS vp.lv ypappacriv eypaipa rrj ipfj X £L P^ 11 

1 iiv. 


himself truly as he is, he will 
feel no inclination to glory, but 
will keep his own praises to 
himself. 

eavrov,] as opposed to others. 

5. eVaoros yap to 'ISiov ipopriov 
ftatrTatru.j] For every one will 
have to bear his own burden. 
yap expresses the reason, not 
merely of the preceding clause, 
but of the whole previous passage. 
“ Bear one another’s burdens, for 
every one will have a burden of 
his own to bear just as it was 
said above, “ Restore an erring 
brother, for it may be your turn 
to err too.” In addition to this 
there is a slighter thread of con¬ 
nexion in ver. 4, 5. between the 
words, tic eavrov and iStov. When 
a man looks into himself, he will 
keep to himself; for he will find 
within, or without going abroad, 
proper to him (tcStov) a sufficient 
burden. 

6. votvojvtiru St'.] The con¬ 
nexion, as already observed, is ob¬ 
scure. The Apostle was passing 
on in his mind to speak generally 
of duties towards others, when, 
seemingly by a sudden impulse, 
he lights on a particular point. 


As though he said, And now I 
am speaking of those duties which 
make us members one of another, 
let me remind you of the debt 
you owe to your ministers. That 
such is the Apostle’s meaning, 
notwithstanding its seeming in¬ 
consistency with parts of the 
Epistle is clear — (a) from the 
mention of var^wv and Karrj- 
yovptvo c; (ft) from the same pre¬ 
cept occurring in 1 Cor. ix. 11., 
and with a similar context, “ He 
which soweth sparingly, shall 
reap also sparingly;” (y) from 
the unmeaningness of diluting 
the command into a general one. 
The real reason of the obscurity 
of the precept arises from the 
delicacy with which the Apostle 
has stated it. The view which ho 
took of it, as the simplest of all 
duties, sanctioned by the law and 
the Gospel alike, would remove 
any unwillingness to urge it, even 
in a communion which was so much 
alienated from him as the Gala¬ 
tians. Compare, as bearing upon 
this point, the use of the word 
Xapic in 1 Cor. xvi. 3., 2 Cor. 
viii. 4.; also Phil. iv. 17. 

7. The Apostle adds a general 
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5 rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another. For 
r, every man shall bear his own burden. But let* him 
that is taught in the word communicate unto him that 
r teacheth in all good things. Be not deceived ; God is 
not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
s he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh shall of 
the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to the 

9 Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. But* let 
us not be weary in well doing: for in due season we 

10 shall reap, if we faint not. As we have therefore oppor¬ 
tunity, let us do good unto all men, especially unto 
them who are of the household of faith. 

u See* in what a large letter I have written unto you 

warning. “ Be not deceived, God on earth, who sows to the flesh, 
is not mocked;” which seems shall of the flesh reap corruption, 
also to have a partial reference Although it is true that odpi 
to what has gone before. The and trwDpa are opposed else- 
willingness to support ministers where, as Judaism and Christi- 
was a t st of the reality of re- anity, yet the allusion appears too 
ligion. It was not like saying to far-fetched for us to introduce it 
our brother—“ Be ye warmed, or here. The Apostle is contrasting 
he ye filled;” but was a substan- the life of self-indulgence which 
tial proof about which there could disregards the wants of others, 
be no mistake. We may seek to with that spiritual life which is 
deceive God, as Ananias and eternal. 

Sapphira did; but He cannot be 9. Kcupui ... ioi'w.] In our harvest 
deceived, and will reward every time. Compare Tit. i. 3., 1 Tim. 
man according to his work. iii. 15., 2 These. ii. 6. 

In the image which follows, pr, AXuopcroi.] Not, “in due 
the readiness to give to others season w'e shall reap without 
and assist their necessities, and fainting;” but, as in the English 
not the whole Christian life in Version, “if we faint not.” pi) 
this world, is represented under iicAvopcroi is the repetition of pij 
the figure of the seed. We thus eyraewper —fycncoeerte- 
get a simpler explanation of ver. 10. <Jc raipov eloper.] The use 
8. and 10. of the w r ord xaipov contains an 

8. Compare Job, iv. 8. They allusion, rather of sound than 

that plough iniquity and sow sense, to Kcupu loiip in the pre¬ 
wickedness, reap the same. Also, ceding verse. There is a time 

2 Cor. ix. 6. then, and a time now ; a time in 

He w r ho has his good things in which we shall reap, and a time 

this life, who spends his treasure in which we shall sow. 


VOL. I. 


Y 
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ocroi dekovcrtv einpoaeoufjcrai eu crapKi, ovroi dvayndlfiv- is 
trip vpas nepiTepveaOai, povov Iva 1 rw enavpd tou ypiarov 
pi) 8icokcl)vtcu‘ ovSe yap oi irepireTpijpevoi 2 avrol vopov 13 
<f)v\dcrcrov(TLv, aWa. deXovcriv vpa<s irepnepvea'dai, Iva iv 
rjj vperepa aapKi Kavyrjacnviai. ipol Se pi) yevoiTo Kav- u 
\da 6 a i, el pi) ev t <2 crravpu tov KvpCov r/pmv ’Iijcrov XP l ~ 
crrov, Si ofi ipol Kocrpos iaravpuirai Kayo) 3 Koerpat • iv yap is 

TTfpiTffiyiflfVOl. * Add Tip. 


1 Insert pf) before Tip (Traipw. 

11. This curious verse has re¬ 
ceived several interpretations: 
— that of the English transla¬ 
tion. “Ye see how large a letter 
I have written to you with my 
own handto which it is truly 
objected that the Greek requires 
TrijXiko ypappara typaipa. Chry¬ 
sostom and other Fathers refer the 
expression to the ill-formed cha¬ 
racters which St. Paul had writ¬ 
ten with bis own hand, to attest 
the genuineness of the Epistle. 
Such an explanation appears not 
improbable, although that of Je¬ 
rome is yet more likely, who 
takes the aorist for a present. 
“ See you with what large letters 
I write with my own hand.” This 
explanation is put in its most 
probable point of view, if we 
suppose the remainder of the 
Epistle, which stands in no im¬ 
mediate connexion with what has 
preceded, but is a recapitulation 
of the whole, to be also written 
with the Apostle’s own hand. He 
has taken up the pen, and sub¬ 
joins in a few emphatic sentences, 
the substance of what he had 
previously dictated. 

12. oioi SiXoinTiy.] St. Paul 
here brings forward a new aspect 
of the party opposed to him ; they 
were time-servers, not so much 
zealous for the law themselves, 
as desirous to keep on good terms 


with those who were. It was a 
triumph to them to deliver their 
converts from the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

cvirpooenrrjiai iv lapviUtp make 
a fair shew in externalM ( olroi 
is not pleonastic, but emphatic, 
“ these are the men who.” 

povov iva to> arnvpip tov XP ! " 

itou pi) eiuktvvrat.J These words 
may be translated—“ only that 
they may not be persecuted by 
the cross of Christ,” i. e. may not 
have fellowship with the suffer¬ 
ings of Christ. According to 
this explanation, however, there 
seems to be little force in the 
addition, “the cross of Christ,” 
as there can be no object in the 
Apostle exalting or magnifying 
their sufferings. It is better, 
therefore, to take the words ac¬ 
cording to a less common usage 
of the dative, found also in clas¬ 
sical Greek, in the sense “ be¬ 
cause of the cross of Christ,” 
which, and not the mere name 
of Christ, St. Paul has already 
pointed out as the chief object of 
Jewish hostility. Comp. ver. 11. 

13. The yap contains the proof 
of the preceding. And that they 
are mere time-servers, is evident 
from this, that the circumcised 
themselves do not keep the law; 
but they desire to have you cir¬ 
cumcised, that they may glory in 
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12 with mine own hand. As many as desire to make a 
fair shew in the flesh, they constrain you to be circum- 

■ cised; only lest they should suffer persecution for the 

13 cross of Christ. For neither they themselves who are 
circumcised keep the law; but desire to have you cir- 

14 cumcised, that they may glory in your flesh. But God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 


Jesus Christ, by whom the 
is and I unto the world. For 

making you proselytes to Ju¬ 
daism. 

In what way could St. Paul 
affirm that the Jewish teachers 
did not keep the law ? Perhaps, 
like St. Peter, they were incon¬ 
sistent, and while they retained 
some usages of the law, arbitra¬ 
rily gave up others. This could 
hardly have been otherwise with 
Jews residing out of Palestine, 
or indeed with all everywhere. 
It may also be the case that the 
Apostle is referring to the new 
converts, who, however zealous 
for Judaism, were far from under¬ 
standing either the law itself or 
the traditional interpretations of 
it, or he may allude to the im¬ 
possibility of keeping the whole 
law. 

14. epot Se pij ytvmro nav\d- 
<r0ai.] “ They desire to glory in 
Jewish ordinances, as men-plea- 
sers and time-servers ; I, in the 
cross of Christ, and in persecu¬ 
tion and hostility of men.” Two 
points of opposition between St. 
Paul and the false teachers are 
lightly touched:—(1.) Circum¬ 
cision is contrasted with the 
cross of Christ. (2.) The time¬ 
serving of the one is contrasted 
with the sufferings of the other. 
a uni, and oravpoi are the symbols 


world is crucified unto me, 
in Christ Jesus neither cir- 

of Judaism and the Gospel, and 
both used also in their original 
as well a3 in their metaphorical 
meaning. Comp, a similar con¬ 
trast in 1 Cor. iv. 9, 10. 

Si ou] maybe explained either 
“ through Christ, or through the 
cross of Christ.” Against the 
first it may be urged, that it is 
not Christ himself, but the death 
of Christ, that is naturally spo¬ 
ken of as the instrument whereby 
we become dead to the world. 
The second is preferable ; tVrav- 
piorai is a resumption of aruvpor. 

ederpog] = the world, whether 
Jewish or heathen, but chiefly 
the first. Compare above aroi-^ua 
tov kviT j.iov. The reciprocity of 
the expression implies the com¬ 
pleteness of the separation, as we 
might say—“ He is nothing to 
me, and I am nothing to him.” 

What-is meant by being cruci¬ 
fied to the world? Not certainly 
being despised by the world, 
still less despising the world in 
return, nor any mere figure of 
speech ; but whatever is meant by 
being dead or buried with Christ, 
by the old man being crucified, 
by the life bidden with Christ in 
God. 

15. The text of the greater 
part of the Epistle has been—“If 
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[Co. VT. 


X/HOTG) ’Irjcrov ovre nepiToprj ti icrrlv 1 ovre axpofivcrTta, 
aWa Kaon) ko.1 octol tw kclvovl tovtcv aTOLyrjaov- is 

cnv, elprjvrj in ai)Tov s teal i\eo<s, Kal ini tov ’IcrparjX tov 
0eov. tov Xoinov Konov<; poi prjS el? napeyirm • iyai yap 17 
tol crrCypara tov 2 ’Irjcrov iv t< 2 a at pari pov fiaerr dtp). 

‘H X < *P L< > t°u Kvpiov rjpatv ’Irjcrov ypurTov per a tov is 
nvevpaTOS vpwv, d8e\<f>oi, dprjv? 

Add Kuplov. 


i<rx vfl ' 


II pbs ToAttros eypd<fn} kirb ’Pdftijs. 


ye be circumcised, Christ shall 
profit you nothing.” But here, as 
at chap. v. ver. 6., the Apostle 
touches on a yet higher aspect of 
the subject. “Neither uncircum¬ 
cision any more than circum¬ 
cision, but a new creature.” 

16- iirt rov ’loparjX tov Seou.J 
The difficulty of this verse is, 
how we are to distinguish the 
Israel of God from those who 
walk according to this rule. 
“Peace upon all those who serve 
the Lord Jesus Christ truly, and 
upon the Israel of God.” The 
Apostle regards the same persons 
in two points of view, and with a 
certain inaccuracy divides them 


into two :—The inaccuracy has 
perhaps arisen, and is partly 
concealed by the opposition be¬ 
tween the Israel of God, and 
Israel according to the flesh. 
The only other way of meeting 
the difficulty is by referring 
“ those who walk according to 
this rule” to the Gentiles, and 
“the Israel of God” to believing 
Jews. “Peace be upon the be¬ 
lieving heathen to whom circum¬ 
cision or uncircumcision is in¬ 
different, and upon the Israelite 
indeed.” 

Compare, though not exactly pa¬ 
rallel, 1 Cor. x. 32.:—“ Give none 
offence, neither to the Jews nor 


\ 
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cumcision is 1 any thing, nor uncircuincision, but a 
is new creature. And as many as shall * walk according 
to this rule, peace be on them, and mercy, and upon the 
17 Israel of God. From henceforth let no man trouble me: 

for I bear in my body the marks of 2 Jesus, 
is Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
your spirit. Amen. 3 

1 Availeth. ■ Add the Lord. 

a Unto the Galatians written from Rome. 


to the Gentiles, nor to the Church 
of God;” — also note on Rom. 
iv. 12. 

17. tcI irn'ypccra, the marhs.~\ 
The feeling of this verse is anger 
passing into sorrow. The Apostle 
l ightly thinks tlmt the very perse¬ 
cutions which he endures, should 
give him a kind of sacred ness in 
their eyes. The expression, “ I 
hear in my body the marks of 
Jesus,” is of the same kind as 
“I am crucified with Christ,” 
Rom. vi. 6., Gal. ii. 20.; or “ I 
fill up what is behind cf the suf¬ 
ferings of Christ in my flesh,” 


Col. i. 24. Having recently suf¬ 
fered persecution, he felt that 
this was a new link which bound 
him to his Lord. The marks 
which he saw in his flesh, re¬ 
minded him of the wounds of 
Christ, perhaps suggesting also 
the thought that he was His 
branded slave. There have been 
those in later ages of the Church, 
who have by a self-imposed pen¬ 
ance borne the marks of the Lord 
Jesus. They had not learnt the 
meaning of his own words. “ It 
is the Spirit that quickeneth, the 
flesh profiteth nothing.” 


t 3 
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ST. PAUL AND THE TWELVE. 

Tiie narrative of the second chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians 
suggests an inquiry, which lies at the foundation of all inquiries into 
the history of the early Church: — “In what relation did St. Paul 
stand to the Apostles at Jerusalem ? ” To which inquiry three 
answers may be given :—(1.) the answer which identifies the preach¬ 
ing of St. Paul and the Twelve; or, (2.) which opposes them; or, 
(3.) which, without absolutely either identifying or opposing them, 
allows for important differences arising from variety of external 
circumstances and of individual character. The first answer is that 
which would be gathered from the Acts of the Apostles, which 
presents only the picture of an unbroken unity; a view to which 
the Church in after ages naturally inclined, and which may be 
said to be caricatured in the explanation of Chrysostom and Jerome, 
that the dispute between the Apostles at Antioch was only a con¬ 
certed fiction. Secondly, the answer which would be supplied by 
the Clementine homilies, in which St. Paul sustains the character of 
Simon Magus, and St. Peter is the Apostle of the Gentiles ; such 
an answer as would probably have been given also in the writings 
(had they been preserved to us) of Marcion, by whom St. Paul 
in turn was magnified to the exclusion of the Twelve. The third 
answer is that which we believe would be drawn from a careful 
examination of the Epistles of St. Paul himself, the only contem¬ 
porary documents : —“ Separation not opposition, antagonism of the 
followers rather than of the leaders, personal antipathy of the 
Judaizers to St. Paul rather than of St. Paul to the Twelve.” 

The inquiry to which these three answers have been given, 
unavoidably runs up into the more general question of the relation 
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of the Gospel of the circumcision and the uncircumcision, and of 
the Jew to the Gentile. If in the second century these distinctions 
yet survived, if animosities against St. Paul were burning still, 
if a party without the Church ranged itself under his name, if 
later controversies have anything in common with that first difference 
of circumcision and uncircumcision, if in the earliest ecclesiastical 
history we find a silence respecting the person and an absence of 
the spirit of St. Paul, it is impossible to separate these facts from 
the record of the Apostle himself, that on a great occasion the other 
Apostles “added nothing to him;” and that at Antioch, which was 
more peculiarly his own sphere, he withstood Peter to the face. 
We recognise in the personal narrative of the Epistle to the Ga¬ 
latians, the germ of what reappears afterwards as the history of the 
Church. And had no record of either kind survived, had there 
been no hint anywhere dropped of divisions between St. Paul and 
the Twelve, no memorial extant of Judaizing heresies, we should 
feel that some account was still needed of the manner in which 
circumcision became uncircumcision, and the Jew was lost in the 
Gentile. Probably we might conjecture not in all places with 
equal readiness, nor equally after arid before the destruction of 
Jerusalem or the revolt under Adrian, nor without imparting many 
elements of the law to the Gospel, nor, in accordance with the 
general laws of human nature, without some violence of party and 
opinion. 

Events of the greatest importance in the history of mankind are 
not always seen to be important, until the time for preserving them 
is past. They have vanished into outline, and the details are filled 
up by the imagination or by the feelings of a later generation. 
This is especially the case with such events as stand in no relation 
to the public life of the time. Events of this kind, the most fruitful 
in results, may disappear themselves as though they had never been; 
they may also be magnified by present interests into false and 
exaggerated proportions. Who can tell what went on in a “ large 
upper room” about the year 40 ? which may, nevertheless, have had 
vital consequences for the history of the world and the Church. 
Allusions in contemporary writings will be often insufficient to 

Y 4 
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retain the true meaning of institutions or events, or to dispel the 
errors that may distort or cover them. And the events which of 
all others are least likely' to preserve their real aspect,— most subject 
to be forgotten on the one hand, or to be exaggerated on the other,— 
the most liable to be perverted, the least possible to read aright 
even in contemporary writings, are the differences of the first teachers 
of a religion, when they leave no permanent impress on its after- 
history. 

These are the reasons why, on such a subject as the one we are 
considering, so much is left for speculation and for conjecture; why 
the result of so many books is so small; why there is so much cri¬ 
ticism, and so little history. Not only are the materials slender, 
but the light by which they are seen is feeble; aud hence the new 
combinations and constructions of them are necessarily uncertain. 
They cannot be left to lie flat upon the page of Scripture ; least of 
all, can they be put together on the pattern of ecclesiastical tradition. 
Church history, like other history, may be made by the workings of 
the human mind to acquire a deceitful unity; it may gather to itself 
form and feature; it may convey a harmonious impression, which, 
from its mere internal consistency, it is difficult to resist. The 
philosophy of history readily weaves the tangle, developing the 
growth of ideas and connecting together causes and effects; but 
the unity which it creates is only artificial. Some other combination 
may be equally possible. Tradition, on the other hand, has a natural 
unity; but it is the unity of idea, which a later age gives to the 
past. It tells not what a former generation was, hut what an after 
one thought it should have been. Many things came to light in the 
second century, which were unknown in the first. Still more in the 
third, that were unknown in the second. We turn from “this idol of 
the temple ” to our earliest materials, the least hint in which, slender 
as they are, will be often of more value than all later traditions put 
together. 

Many causes combine to produce a singular illusion in reference 
to the Church of the Apostolic age. There is the universal temp¬ 
tation to look back to a time when human nature was better 
than it is, when virtue and brotherly love were not an ideal 
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only, but bad an actual habitation on the earth among men. 
The times of the Apostles are the golden age of the Church, 
in which, without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, it seems to 
come from the hands of its Divine Author — the New Jerusalem 
descending from heaven, arrayed in a portion of that glory with 
which the faith of the Apostles clothed it. Such is the idea which 
we instinctively form of the primitive Church, prior to any exa¬ 
mination of the New Testament; an idea which is with difficulty 
laid aside in the face of the plainest facts. The misconception is 
further increased by the circumstance, that in modern times even 
more than in ancient, we have made the first century the battle¬ 
field of our controversies; instead of asking what was right, or 
true, or probable, what was the spirit or mind of Christ, we have 
constantly repeated the question, “ What was the belief, con¬ 
stitution, practice, of the primitive Church?”—a question which 
we had, in reality, the smallest materials for answering, and which 
we had, therefore, the greatest temptation to answer according to our 
previous conception. The vacant space was in some way to be 
tilled up. Could anything be more natural than that it should 
be filled up with the features of the third century ? If we analyse 
closely what is the origin of many familiar conceptions respect¬ 
ing the Apostolic Church, we shall find that they consist of a sort 
of ideal, clothed in some of the externals of Tertullian or of 
Augustine, and conforming, as far as possible, to the use and prac¬ 
tice of our own time. 

The slightest knowledge of human nature is sufficient to assure 
us, that in the primitive Church there must have existed all the 
varieties of practice, belief, speculation, doctrine, which the different 
circumstances of the converts, and the different natures of men 
acting on those circumstances, would be likely to produce. The 
least examination of the Epistles is sufficient to show, not only what 
must have been, but what was. Even the Apostles and their im¬ 
mediate followers did not work together in the spirit of an order; 
hut like men of strongly marked individual character, going by 
different roads to w'hat did not always prove to be a common end. 
Nut to anticipate the great division of which we are about to speak, 
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Paul, and Bnrnabas, and Apollos, and even Priscilla and Aquilo, 
seem to have their separate spheres of labour and ways of acting; 
and a similar difference, though slightly marked, is observable in 
the relation of St. Peter to St. James. When the Apostles were 
withdrawn, the differences which had commenced during their life¬ 
time were not likely to disappear; in all that conflict of opinions, 
philosophies, religions, races, they must, for a time at least, have 
found food, and gathered strength. 

Leaving such general speculations, we will now go back to the 
subject out of which they arose,— the difference of St. Paul and the 
Twelve, “ the little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand,” the sign 
of that greater difference which spread itself over the face of the 
Church and the world. 

The narrative of this difference is contained in the second chapter 
of the Epistle to the Galatians. The Apostle begins by asserting 
his Divine commission and independence of human authority, 
with an emphasis which implies that this could not have been 
acknowledged by the Judaizing Christians. After a few sharp 
words of remonstrance, he touches on such points in his personal 
history as tended to show that he had no connexion with the Twelve. 
It was not by their ministry that he was converted; and after his 
conversion, he had seen them only twice; once for so short a time 
that he was unknown by face to the Churches of Judea; on the 
latter of the two occasions, they had “ added nothing to him ” in a 
conference about circumcision. Afterwards, at Antioch, when Peter 
showed a disposition partially to retrace his steps, at the instigation 
of certain who came from James, he withstood him to the face, 
and rebuked his inconsistency, even though his helper, Barnabas, 
and all the other Jews were against him. The reason for narrating 
all this is to show, not how nearly the Apostle agreed with the 
Twelve, but how entirely he maintained his ground, meeting them 
on terms of freedom and equality. 

There are features in this narrative which indicate a hostile, as 
there are other features which also indicate a friendly, bearing in the 
two parties who are here spoken of. Among the first may be classed 
the mention of false brethren, “ who came in to spy out our liberty 
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in Christ Jesus.” Were they Jews or Christians ? and how came they 
to be present if the Apostles at Jerusalem could have prevented 
them ? The number of them seems to indicate that there was no 
strong line of demarcation between the Jews and Christians at 
Jerusalem ; and from the tone of the narrative we can hardly avoid 
drawing the conclusion, that the other Apostles scarcely resisted 
them, but left the battle to be fought by St. Paul. The second 
point which leads to the unfavourable inference is, the manner in 
which the Apostles of Jerusalem are spoken of—“ those who seemed 
to be somewhat, whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to me; ” 
oi Zoicovvres elycii n, ver. 6., who are shown by the form of the sen¬ 
tence to be the same as oi Iokovvtiq btv\oi ilvat, in ver. 9. Thirdly, 
the distinction of the Gospels of the circumcision and uncircumcision, 
which was not merely one of places, but in some degree of doctrine 
also. Fourthly, the use of the words (vKOK-piate) “ hypocrisy,” and 
(Kaj-eyi'woyuVoc) “condemned,” in reference to Peter’s conduct; and, 
lastly, in ver. 12., the mention of certain who came from James, 
under whose influence the Apostle supposed Peter to have acted; 
which raises the suspicion of a regular opposition to St. Paul, 
acting in concert with the heads of the Church at Jerusalem. In 
the end, the other Apostles were determined by the fact, that a 
Church had grown up external to them, which was its own witness. 

Yet in this very passage, there are also kindlier features, which 
restore us more nearly to our previous conception of the Apostolic 
Church. In the first place, there is no indication here, any more 
than elsewhere in the Epistles, of an open schism between St. Paul 
and the Twelve, which, had it existed, could not have failed to 
appear. Secondly, the differences are not of such a nature as to 
preclude the Church of Jerusalem from receiving, or the Apostle 
from giving, the alms of the Gentiles. Lastly, the expression, oi 
ZuKoovTtc th td n, “ who seemed to be somewhat,” although ironical, 
is softened by what follows, oi SoKovvres eJyai otvXoi, “who seemed 
to be pillars,” in which the Apostle expresses the real greatness 
and high authority of the Twelve in their separate field of labour. 
Singular as the juxtaposition is of the false brethren, the Apostles 
“ who added nothing to him,” “ the persons who came from James,” 
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the tone of the passage, as well as of every passage in which they 
are named, shows that on St. Paul’s part there could have been no 
personal antagonism to the Twelve. 

But not to anticipate the conclusion, we must here enter on n 
further stage of the same inquiry, the evidence supplied by the 
Epistles of St. Paul and other portions of the New Testament, on 
the subject which we are considering. Is it a mere passing inci ¬ 
dental circumstance, happening for once in their lives, that the 
Apostles of Jerusalem and St. Paul met and had a partial difference? 
or is the difference alluded to, in a manner so unlike the violence 
of later controversy, merely an indication of a greater and more 
radical difference in the Church itself, faintly discernible in the 
persons of its leaders? We might be disposed to answer “yes” to 
the first alternative, were the first two chapters of the Galatians all 
that remained to us ; we are compelled to say “ yes” to the second, 
when we extend our view to other parts of Scripture. 

Everywhere in the Epistles of St. Paul and in the Acts of the 
Apostles, we find traces of an opposition between the Jew and 
Gentile, the circumcision and the uncircumcision. It is found, not 
only in the Epistle to the Galatians, but in a scarcely less aggravated 
form, in the two Epistles to the Corinthians, softened, indeed, in the 
Epistle to the Romans, and yet distinctly traceable in the Epistle 
to the Philippians; the party of the circumcision appearing to 
triumph in Asia, at the very close of the Apostle’s life, in the second 
Epistle to Timothy. In all these Epistles we have proofs of a 
reaction to Judaism, but, though they are addressed to Churches 
chiefly of Gentile origin, never of a reaction to heathenism. Could 
this have been the case, unless within the Church itself there had 
been a Jewish party urging upon the members of the Church the 
performance of a rite repulsive in itself, if not as necessary to sal¬ 
vation, at any rate as a counsel of perfection, seeking to make them 
in Jewish language, not merely proselytes of the gate, but proselytes 
of righteousness ? What, if not this, is the reverse side of the 
Epistles of St. Paul ? that is to say, the motives, object, or basis of 
teaching of his opponents, who came with “epistles of commenda¬ 
tion” to the Church of Corinth, 2 Cor. iii. 1.; who profess themselves 
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“to be Christ's” in a special sense, 2 Cor. x. 7. ; who say they arc 
of Apollos, or Cephas, or Christ, 1 Cor. i. 12.; or James, Gal. ii. 
12.; who preach Christ of contention, Phil. i. 15. .17.; who den}' 
St. Paul’s authority, 1 Cor. ix. 1., Gal. iv. 16. ; who slander his 
life, 1 Cor. ix. 3. 7. We meet these persons at every turn. Are 
they the same, or different? Are they mere chance opponents? or 
do they represent to us one spirit, one mission, one determination 
to root out the Apostle and his doctrine from the Christian Church ? 

Nothing but the fragmentary character of St. Paul's writings 
would conceal from us the fact, that here was a concerted and 
continuous opposition. The same features recur, the same spirit 
breathes, the same accusations are repeated against the Apostle. 
Of going back to dumb idols there is never a word; it is not that 
sort of return which Paul fears, but the enforcement of circumcision, 
the observance of days and weeks, the loss of the freedom of the 
Gospel. It hardly needs to be proved, that St. Paul everywhere 
and at all times met with opposition ; it is equally evident on the 
surface of the Epistles, that this opposition chiefly proceeded from 
Judaizing Christians. Still the question recurs, In what relation did 
its leaders stand to the Apostles at Jerusalem ? Before attempting 
to answer this question finally, we must pause a moment to collect 
in one the evidence supplied by the Acts of the Apostles. 

That from the beginning the elements of a division existed in the 
Christian Church is clear from the murmuring of the Grecians 
against the Hebrews, for the neglect of their widows in the daily 
ministration, which led to the appointment of the seven deacons. 
Indeed, they may be said to have pre-existed in the Jewish and 
Gentile world; many “ schoolmasters ” were bringing men to Christ, 
and the past history of man, then as now, seemed occasionally to re¬ 
awaken in the feelings of individuals. A first epoch in the history 
of the division is marked by the death of Stephen, which scattered a 
portion of the Church, whom the very circumstance of their persecu¬ 
tion, as well as their dispersion in foreign countries, would tend to 
alienate from the observance of the Jewish law. A second epoch is 
distinguished by the preaching of St. Paul at Antioch ; immediately 
after which we are informed that the disciples were first called 
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Christians. Then follows the Council, the more exact account of 
which is supplied by the Epistle to the Galatians, to which, how¬ 
ever, one point is added in the narrative of the Acts, — the men¬ 
tion of certain who came from Jerusalem to Antioch, saying, “Ex¬ 
cept ye be circumcised, ye cannot be saved.” Passing onwards a little, 
we arrive at the address of St. Paul to the elders of the Church of 
Ephesus (Acts, xx. 29, 30.), which seems to allude to the same aliena¬ 
tion from himself which had actually taken place in the second 
Epistle to Timothy (2 Tim. i. 15.). At length we come to St. Paul’s 
last journey to Jerusalem, and his interview with James, which was 
the occasion on which, by the advice of James, he took a vow upon 
him, in hope of calming the apprehensions of the multitude of “the 
many thousand Jews who believed and were all zealous for the law,” 
in which passage express reference is made to the decree of the 
Council. These leading facts are interspersed with slighter allusions, 
which must not be passed over as unimportant. Such are the words— 
“of the rest durst no man join himself to them,” indicating the way 
of life of the Apostles; “ a great company of the priests were obe¬ 
dient unto the faith,” vi. 7. ; “ they that were scattered abroad upon 
the persecution of Stephen, preached the word to Jews only,” viii. 4.; 
the priority attributed to James in Acts, xii. 17.—“Go shew these 
things to James and the brethren the mention of the alms brought 
by Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem in the days of Claudius Caesar, 
xi. 29. Such in the latter half of the Acts (xxiii. 6.) is the decla¬ 
ration of St. Paul that he is a Pharisee. Nor is it without signifi¬ 
cance that in the discussion of this question of the admission of the 
Gentiles, no reference is made to the command of the Gospels, 

“ Go and baptize all nations,” nor to the intercourse of Peter with 
Cornelius; and that no where are the other Apostles described as 
at variance with the Jewish Christians ; nor in the whole later 
history of the Acts as suffering persecution from the Jews, or as 
taking any share in the persecution of St. Paul. 

Now, with all the circumstances of the case before us, what shall 
we say in reply to the question from which we digressed ? What was 
the relation of the Judaizing Christians to the Apostles at Jerusalem ? 
Did those who remained behind in the Church regard the death of 
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tlie martyr Stephen with the same feelings as those who were scat¬ 
tered abroad ? Were the Apostles at Jerusalem one in heart with the 
brethren at Antioch ? Were the teachers who came from Jerusalem 
to Antioch saying, “Except ye be circumcised, ye cannot be saved,” 
commissioned by the Twelve? Were the Twelve absolutely at one 
among themselves ? Are the commendatory epistles spoken of in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, to be ascribed to the Apostles at 
Jerusalem? Can “the grievous wolves,” whose entrance into the 
Church of Ephesus the Apostle foresaw, be other than the Judaizing 
teachers ? Lastly, Were the multitude of believing Jews, zealous for 
the law, and quickened in their zeal for it by the very sight of St. 
Paul, engaged in the tumult which follows ? These are different ways 
of stating the same question, or subordinate questions connected with 
it, which of themselves assist in supplying an answer. 

If we conceive of the Apostles as exercising a strict and definite 
authority over the multitude of their converts, living heads of the 
Church as they might be termed, Peter or James of the circumcision 
and Paul of the uncircumcision, it would be hard to avoid connecting 
them with the acts of their followers. One would think that, in 
accordance with the spirit of the concordat, they should have “de¬ 
livered over to Satan ” the opponents of St. Paul, rather than have 
lived in communion and company with them. To hold out the right 
hand of fellowship to Paul and Barnabas, and yet secretly to support 
or not to discountenance those who opposed them, would be little 
short of treachery to their common Master, especially when we 
observe how strongly the Judaizers are characterised by St. Paul as 
the false brethren who came in unawares, the false Apostles trans¬ 
forming themselves into Apostles of Christ, “grievous w r olves entering 
in,” &c. Nothing can be more striking than the contrast between the 
vehemence with which St. Paul treats his Judaizing antagonists, and 
the gentleness or silence which he never fails to preserve towards the 
Apostles at Jerusalem. 

Yet it may he questioned whether the whole difficulty does not 
arise from a false conception of the authority of the Apostles in 
the early Church. Although the first teachers of the word of Christ, 
they were not the acknowledged rulers of the Catholic Church ; they 
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were its prophets, not its bishops. The influence which they ex¬ 
ercised, was personal rather than official, derived doubtless from 
their having seen the Lord, and the fact of their appointment by 
Himself, yet confined also to a comparatively narrow sphere ; it was 
exercised in places in which they were, but hardly extended to 
places where they were not. The Gospel grew up around them 
they could not tell how ; and the spirit which their preaching awa¬ 
kened soon passed out of their control. They seemed no longer to 
be the prime movers, but rather the spectators of the work of God 
which went on before their eyes. The thousands of Jews that be¬ 
lieved and were zealous for the law, would not lay aside the garb 
of Judaism at the bidding of James or Peter; the false teachers 
of Corinth or of Ephesus would not have been less likely to 
gain followers, had they been excommunicated by them. The 
movement which, in twenty years from the death of Christ, had 
spread so widely over the earth, they no more sought to reduce to 
rule and compass. It was out of their power, beyond their reach, 
extending to Churches which had no connexion with themselves, 
of the circumstances of which they were hardly informed, and in 
which, therefore, it was not natural that they should interfere be¬ 
tween St. Paul and his opponents. 

The moment we think of the Church, not as an ecclesiastical or 
political institution, but as it was in the first age, a spiritual body, 
that is to say, a body partly moved by the Spirit of God, but de¬ 
pendent also on the tempers and sympathies of men, and swayed to 
and fro by religious emotion, the narrative of Scripture seems per¬ 
fectly truthful and natural. When the waves are high, we see but a 
little way over the ocean ; the very intensity of religious feeling is 
inconsistent with a uniform level of Church government. It is not 
a regular hierarchy, but “ some apostles, some prophets, some evan¬ 
gelists, others pastors and teachers,” who grew together “ into the 
body of Christ.” The image of the earlier Church that is every 
where presented to us in the Epistles, implies great freedom of indi¬ 
vidual action. Apollos and Barnabas were not under the guidance 
of Paul; those “who were distinguished among the Apostles before 
him,” could hardly have owned his authority. Nor is any attempt 
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made to bring the different Churches under a common system. We 
cannot imagine any bond by which they could have been linked 
together, without an order of clergy or form of Church government 
common to them all: and of this there is no trace in the Epistles of 
St. Paul. It was hard to keep the Church at Corinth at unity with 
itself; how much harder to have brought other Churches into union 
with it ? 

Of this fluctuating state of the Church, which was not yet addicted 
to any one rule, we find an indication of a different kind, in the free¬ 
dom, almost levity, with which professing Christians embraced 
“ traditions of men.” Nothing was less like the attitude of the 
Church of Corinth towards the Apostle, than the implicit belief in a 
faith “once delivered to the saints.” We know not whether Apollos 
was or was not a teacher of Alexandrian learning among its members, 
or what was the exact nature of “the party of Christ,” 1 Cor. i. 12. 
That heathen as well as Jewish elements had found their way into 
the Church is indicated by the false “ wisdom,” the denial of the 
resurrection, and the resort to the idol’s temple. In the Church at 
Colossae, again, something was suspected by the Apostle which is 
dimly seen by us, and seems to have held an intermediate position 
between Judaism and heathenism ; or rather, to have partaken of the 
nature of both. It was wisdom the Greek sought after, the want of 
which in the Gospel was his great stumbling-block, which he was 
most likely, therefore, to intrude upon its teaching. The tendency 
of the Jew was at once to humanise and mysticise it; he could never 
have enough of wonders (1 Cor. i. 22 ), yet was unable to understand 
its true wonder, “ the cross of Christ.” 

Amid such fluctuation and variety of opinions we can imagine 
Paul and Apollos, or Paul and Peter, preaching side by side in the 
Church of Corinth or of Antioch, like Wesley and Whitfield in 
the last century, or Luther and Calvin at the Reformation, with a 
sincere reverence for each other, not abstaining from commenting 
on or condemning each other’s doctrine or practice, and yet also 
forgetting their differences in their common zeal to save the souls of 
men. Personal regard is quite consistent with differences of religious 
belief; some of which, with good men, are a kind of form, belonging 
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only to their outer nature, moat of which, as we hope, exist only on 
this side the grave. IVe can imagine the followers of such men as 
we have been describing incapable of acting in their noble spirit, with 
a feebler sense of their high calling, and a stronger one of their points 
of disagreement; losing the great principle for which they were 
alike contending in “oppositions of knowledge,” in prejudice and 
personality. And lastly, we may conceive the disciples of Wesley 
or of Whitfield (for of the Apostles themselves we forbear to move 
the question), reacting upon their masters and drawing them into the 
vicious circle of controversy, disuniting them in their lives, though 
at the last hour incapable of making a separation between them. 

Of such a nature we believe the differences to have been which 
separated St. Paul and the Twelve, arising in some degree from 
differences of individual character, but much more from their followers 
and the circumstances of their lives. They were differences which sel¬ 
dom brought them into contact, and once or twice only into collision ; 
they did not with logical exactness divide the world. It may have 
been, “I unto the heathen, and they unto the circumcision and yet 
St. Paul may have felt a deep respect for those “ that seemed to be 
pillars,” and they may have acknowledged thankfully the success 
of his labours. It is not even necessary to suppose that the agree¬ 
ment of the Council, the terms of which are differently described in 
Galatians ii. and Acts xv., was minutely observed for a long period 
of years. The freedom which made it possible that the differences 
between Jew and Gentile should co-exist, made it impossible that 
the Twelve should always be able to control their followers, 
and unlikely that they themselves should wholly abstain from show¬ 
ing their sympathy towards those who seemed to be joined to them 
by the ties of nationality. A party in the Church of Corinth sought 
to call itself by their name, in opposition to that of St. Paul: it was 
they, probably, who gave “the epistles of commendation” to those 
who taught at Corinth ; they, or at least one of their number, sent 
messengers from Jerusalem to Antioch, at a critical moment in the 
dispute about circumcision. 

Admitting even the darkest colour that can be put upon these 
latter facts, still the absence of all hostile allusion to the Twelve in 
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the writings of St. Paul, the circumstance of the Jerusalem Church 
being supported by the contributions of the Gentiles, the other circum¬ 
stance of teachers of the circumcision being among the companions 
of St. Paul in his imprisonment (Col. iv. 10, 11.) ; the appeal to the 
witness and example of the other Apostles (1 Cor. xv. v.; ix. 5.), 
are sufficient to justify the view which we took at the outset of the 
relation of St. Paul to the Twelve: “ Separation, not opposition, 

antagonism of the followers rather than of the leaders, personal 
antipathy of the Judaizers to St. Paul, more than of St. Paul to the 
Judaizers.” Many things must have been done by the fanaticism of 
professing adherents, of which it was impossible for the Twelve to 
approve,—which, when separated by distance, it was equally impos¬ 
sible for them to repress. Even at Jerusalem, under the eye of the 
Apostles, though it may be uncertain whether “ the multitude zealous 
for the law ” were the same or partly the same with that which was 
engaged in the tumult against St. Paul, it is plain that James 
speaks of them as incapable of being swayed by his authority. It 
was the impossibility of exercising this authority that justified the 
Twelve, and made it possible, in spite of their adherents, that they 
should remain in the love of their common Lord towards St. Paul. 

Regarding then the whole number of believers in Judea, in Greece, 
in Italy, in Egypt, in Asia, as a sort of fluctuating mass, of whom 
there were not many wise, not many learned, not all governed by the 
maxims of common prudence, needing many times to have the way 
of God expounded to them more perfectly, and, from their imperfect 
knowledge, arrayed against one another, subject to spiritual impulses, 
and often mingling with the truth Jewish and sometimes heathen 
notions; we seem to see the Twelve placed on an eminence above 
them, and, as it were, apart from them, acting upon them rather than 
governing them, retired from the scene of St. Paul’s labours, and 
therefore hardly coming into conflict with him, either by word or by 
letter. They led a life such as St. James is described as leading by 
Hegesippus, “ going up into the temple at the hour of prayer,” reve¬ 
renced by a multitude of followers zealous for the law, themselves, 
like Peter, half conscious of a higher truth, and yet by their very 
position debarred from being its ministers. Though bearing the 
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common name of Christ, it was not by accident, but by agreement 
that they were led to labour in different spheres. The world, as we 
might say, was wide enough for them both. The Apostle St. Paul’s 
rule is not to intrude upon another man’s labours, but he does not 
aim at confining any province or district to himself or to his followers, 
lie makes no claim to be the visible head of . any section of the 
Church, but only the servant of Christ. Even the hold ho retains 
over his own converts is precarious and uncertain. The idea of 
a Catholic Church one and indivisible throughout the earth, had 
not as yet come into existence, though the way for it was preparing, 
and the elements out of which it arose were already working. 

The inquiry into the relation in which St. Paul stood to the 
Twelve runs up into a further question respecting the Gospel which 
they preached. “ What was that different form or aspect of Christian 
truth which was called the Gospel of the circumcision, as compared 
with that of the uncircumcision.” Was it a difference of doctrine or of 
practice, of belief or of Spirit? Viewed as a matter of doctrine we 
are almost surprised to find into how small a compass the difference 
reduces itself. So St. Paul himself seernB to have felt, even amid 
his strongest denunciations of the Judaizing teachers. All were 
baptized in the name of Christ, with whom the Twelve had walked 
while He was upon earth ; whom St. Paul, equally with them, had 
seen with the spiritual eye, as “ one born out of due time.” It was 
the same Christ whom they preached (there was no dispute about 
this), though the manner of preaching may have differed with 
difference of natural character or education, or the different manner 
of His revelation to them. “ Other foundation could no man lay,” 
as the Apostle says to the Church at Corinth, though he might build 
many superstructures. It was not “another Gospel,” as he in¬ 
dignantly declares to the Church in Galatia, for there was not, and 
could not be another. Or, according to another manner of speuking 
(2 Cor. xi. 4.), it was still Jesus, though nnother Jesus; and the 
Spirit, though another Spirit. In the Church of Rome, os the 
Apostle writes to the Philippians, there were those who preached 
Christ ot contention, in which the Apostle nevertheless rejoiced, 
as an honour to the name of Christ. That in the Judaizing teachers, 
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as well as the Apostles themselves, St. Paul saw at any time true 
though mistaken preachers of the Word, is a fact of great signifi¬ 
cance in reference to our present purpose. The cross of Christ was 
peculiarly the symbol of St. Paul, yet all probably, or almost all, 
looked with common feelings of affection to Him who died for 
them. 

But not only did St. Paul and the Twelve regard the name of 
Christ with the same feelings (a statement which might be made 
almost equally of nearly all the earliest heretical sects), but they 
agreed also in considering the Old Testament, rightly understood, as 
the source of the New. The mystery of past ages was latent there. 
Through so many centuries it had been misunderstood or unknown : 
it had now come to light. The same God who at sundry times and 
in divers manners spake in times past to the Fathers by the Pro¬ 
phets, had in these last days spoken to men by His Son. There 
was no opposition between the Old Testament and the New ; it 
was the law, with its burden on the conscience, and its questions 
respecting meats and drinks, and new moons and sabbaths, which 
contrasted with the Gospel. 

Once more : besides the name of Christ and the connexion of the 
Old and New Testament, another point common to St. Paul and the 
Twelve was their expectation of the day of the Lord. Nowhere 
does the Apostle appear so much “ a Hebrew of the Hebrews,” as in 
speaking of the invisible world. He opposes this world and the 
next, as the times before and after the coming of the Messiah were 
divided by the Jews themselves; he sees them peopled with a celestial 
hierarchy of good and evil angels. He is waiting for the revelation 
of Antichrist and the manifestation of the Sons of God. The same 
signs follow the reception of the Gospel in the Churches founded by the 
Twelve and by St. Paul; “ the Holy Ghost fell upon them as upon 
us at the beginning,” might have been the description of the Church 
of Corinth, no less than of the Church at Jerusalem. And, as St. 
Paul says, in the Epistle to the Romans, in reference to the admission 
of the Gentiles, God is no respecter of persons, Peter commences 
his address to Cornelius with the words, “ Of a truth I perceive God 
is no respecter of persons.” 
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Even setting aside the last passage, as hard to reconcile with 
the subsequent conduct of Peter, still, enough remains to show that 
the Gospel preached by St. Paul and the Twelve was in substance 
the same. To preach to the Gentiles, it must be remembered, 
was a command of Christ himself. If, with the exception of the 
Epistle of St. James, we have no epistles extant which bear the 
impress of Jewish Christianity, still we can hardly doubt that the 
three first Gospels represent in the main the model on which was 
based the teaching of the Twelve ; that is to say, the difference 
between St. Paul’s Epistles and the Gospel of St. Matthew is a fair 
measure of the utmost limits of the distance which separated the 
Apostle of the Gentiles from the Apostles of the circumcision. 

Admitting such points of agreement, the differences lie within 
narrow limits ; they could not have originated in anything that we 
should consider fundamental articles of the Christian faith. They 
may have arisen out of a sympathy for or antipathy towards the Alex¬ 
andrian learning. The mere difference of language may have made 
the same kind of difference between the Church at Jerusalem and those 
founded by St. Paul, as divides the Old Testament from the later Apo¬ 
cryphal Books. Much also, humanly speaking, may have arisen from 
the difference in their way of life. Those who went up to the Temple 
at the hour of prayer, who lived amid the smoke of the daily sacri¬ 
fices, could hardly have felt, and thought, and spoken as the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, wandering through Greece and Asia, from city to 
city, in barbarous as well as civilised countries ; they at least could 
not have been expected to say, “Let no man judge you of a New 
Moon or a Sabbath day.” Like our Lord remaining within the 
confines of Judea, there were many truths which they were not called 
upon to utter in the same emphatic way as St. Paul. 

Such are a few conjectures respecting the nature of the difference 
which separated St. Paul from the Twelve. The point that is inde¬ 
pendent of conjecture is that it related to the obligation on the 
Gentiles to keep the Mosaic Law. It is characteristic of the earliest 
times of the Church, that the dispute referred rather to a matter of 
practice than of doctrine. Long ere the Gospel was drawn out in a 
system of doctrine, the difference between Judaism and Christianity 
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was instinctively felt. There were times and places in which, even 
in the mind of the Christian, Jewish prejudices seemed too strong 
for the freedom wherewith Christ had made him free. There was 
no difficulty in allowing that all nations were to be baptized in the 
name of Christ, and that there was to be one fold and one Shepherd. 
This had been determined by an authority from which there could 
be no appeal. The difficulty was to go in “ to men uncircumcised, 
and eat with them,” amid the derision or persecution of Jews, or 
Jewish Christians. Our Lord had decided that Gentiles were to be 
admitted to the Church ; but on what conditions they were to be so 
admitted was left to be inferred from the spirit of His teaching. 
There was no putting an end to the controversy; and the timidity of 
St. Peter, and the conciliatory temper of St. Paul, indicate a dis¬ 
position to maintain these scruples, or an unwillingness to disturb 
them. 

The adoption of a theory, which, however innocently, we fail to 
carry out in practice, almost necessarily involves inconsistency. 
Suppose a person maintaining liberty of conscience, yet refusing to 
avail himself of that liberty, or to act as though he maintained it, 
is it not nearly certain that when surrounded by particular influences 
he would cease to maintain it ? Few, comparatively, have sufficient 
strength of character to carry a single speculative principle through 
life. Experience shows us that inconsistency, so far from being rare, 
is the commonest of all failings. Narrowness of intellect, and feeble¬ 
ness of perception, are quite as common causes of it as weakness of 
character. The mind, under the pressure of new circumstances, and 
in a strange place, ceases to perceive that old principles are still 
applicable. Its sympathies draw it one way, its sense of right another. 
The habits of youth, or the instincts of childhood, re-assert themselves 
in mature life. He who is the first, and even the ablest to speak, 
may be often deficient in firmness of will or grasp of mind. Such 
reflections on human nature are sufficient to explain the conduct of 
Peter, and they are confirmed by what we know of him. 

Adding to our former indications of the relations in which the 
Apostle of the Gentiles stood to the Twelve such further evidences 
as wc are able to glean from the teaching and character of St. Peter 
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and St. Paul, we have to carry our inquiry into a third stage, as it 
re-appears once more in what may be termed the twilight of Eccle¬ 
siastical history — that century after the Neronian persecution, of 
which we know so little, and desire to know so much ; the aching 
void of which we are tempted to fill up with the image of the century 
which succeeds it. To collect together all the scattered rays which 
might illustrate our subject, would carry us too far into the general 
history of the Church, and lead to discussions respecting the 
genuineness of Patristic writings, and the truth of events narrated 
in them. The “romance of heresy” would be the mist of fiction, 
through which we should endeavour to penetrate to the light. The 
origin of Episcopal government, which seems to stand in a Bort of 
antagonism to heresy, would be one of the elements of our uncer¬ 
tainty. We should have to begin by forming a criterion of the 
credibility of Irenmus, Clement, Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius. 
But a subject so wide is matter not for an essay but for a book ; it is 
the history of the Church of the first two centuries. We must there¬ 
fore narrow our field of vision as much as possible, and confine 
ourselves to the consideration of this third stage of our subject, so 
far as it throws a remote light back on the differences of the Apostles, 
drawing conclusions only which rest on facts that are generally 
admitted. 

Two general facts meet us at the outset, which it is necessary to 
bear in mind in the attempt to balance the more particular statements 
that follow. First, the utter ignorance of the third century respect¬ 
ing the first, and earlier half of the second. We cannot err in 
supposing that those who could add nothing to what is recorded in 
the New Testament of the life of Christ and His Apostles, had no 
real knowledge of lesser matters, as, for example, the origin of 
Episcopacy. They could not appreciate; they had no means of 
preserving the memory of a state of the Church which was unlike 
their own. Irenjeus, who lived within a century of St. Paul, has 
not added a single circumstance to what we gather from the New 
Testament. Eusebius, with the writings of Papias and Hegesippus, 
and all ecclesiastical antiquity before him, has preserved nothing 
which relates to the difference of St. Paul and the Twelve, or 
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which throws the smallest light on any other difficulty in the 
New Testament. The image of the primitive Church, which they 
seemed to see, when it was not mere vacancy, was the image of 
themselves. 

The second general fact is the unconsciousness of this ignorance, 
and the readiness with which the vacant space is filled up, and the 
Church of the second century assimilated to that of the third and 
fourth. Human nature tends to conceal that which is discordant to 
its preconceived notions; silently dropping some facts, exaggerating 
others, adding, where needed, new tone and colouring until the 
disguise of history can no longer be detected. By some such process 
has the circumstance we are inquiring into been forgotten and re¬ 
produced. Not only what may be termed the “ animus ” of conceal¬ 
ment is traceable in the strange account of the dispute between 
the Apostles, given by Jerome and Chrysostom, but in earlier 
writings, in which the two Apostles appear side by side as cofounders, 
not only of the Roman, but also of the Corinthian Church; as 
pleading their cause together before Tiberius; dying on the same 
day ; buried, according to some, in the same grave. The motive, or, 
more strictly speaking, the unconscious instinct, which gave birth 
to this acknowledged fiction was, probably, the desire to throw a 
veil over that occasion on which they withstood one another to the 
face. And the truth indistinctly shines through this legend of the 
latter part of the second century, when it is further recorded that St. 
Paul was the head of the Gentile Church, Peter of the circumcision. 

Bearing in mind these two general facts, the tendency of which is 
to throw a degree of doubt on the early ecclesiastical tradition, and 
so to lead us to seek for indications out of the regular course of 
history, we have to consider, in reference to our present subject, the 
following statements:— 

1. That Justin, and probably Hegesippus and Papias, living at a 
time when the Epistles of St. Paul must have been widely spread, 
were unacquainted with them or their author. 

2. That Marcion, who was their contemporary, appealed exclusively 
to the authority of St. Paul in opposition to the Twelve. 

3. That in the account of James the Just, given by Josephus and 
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Hegesippus, he is represented as a Jew among Jews ; living, accord¬ 
ing to Hegesippus, the life of a Nazarite ; praying in the Temple 
until his knees became hard as a camel’s, and so entirely a Jew as to 
be unknown to the people for a Christian ; a picture which, though 
its features may be exaggerated, yet has the trace of a true re¬ 
semblance to the part which we find him acting in the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 

4. That in the Clementine Homilies, A. 160, though a work other¬ 
wise orthodox, St. Paul is covertly introduced under the name of 
Simon Magus, as the enemy who had pretended visions and reve¬ 
lations, and who withstood and blamed Peter. No writer doubts the 
allusion in these passages to the Epistle to the Galatians. Assuming 
their connexion, we cannot but ask, as bearing on our present 
inquiry, What was the state of mind which could have led an orthodox 
Christian, who lived probably at Rome, about the middle of the 
second century, to affix such a character to St. Paul? and what was 
the motive which induced him to veil his meaning ? What, too, 
could have been the state of the Church in which such a romance 
could have grown up? and how could the next generation have 
read it without perceiving its true aim ? Doubtful as may be the 
precise answer to these questions, we cannot attribute this remarkable 
work to the wayward fancy of an individual; it is an indication of 
a real tendency of the first and second century, at a time when the 
flame was almost extinguished, but still slumbered in the mind of the 
writer of the Clementine Homilies. 

5. Lastly, that in later writings we find no trace of the mind of 
St. Paul. His influence, for a season, seems to vanish from the world. 
On such a basis “ as where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,” 
it might have been impossible to rear the fabric of a hierarchy. But 
the tide of ecclesiastical feeling set in an opposite direction. It was 
not merely that after-writers fell Bhort of St. Paul, or imperfectly 
interpreted him, but that they formed themselves on a different 
model. It was not merely that the external constitution of the 
Church had received a definite form and shape, but that the inward 
perception of the nature of the Gospel was different. No writer of 
the latter half of the second century would have spoken as St. Paul 
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has done of the law, of the sabbath, of justification by faith only, of 
the Spirit, of grace. An echo of a part of his teaching is heard in 
Augustine ; with this exception, the voice of him who withstood 
Peter to the face at Antioch, was silent in the Church until the 
Reformation. 

Gathering around us, then, once more the grounds on which our 
judgment must be formed from the Epistles of St. Paul, the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the earliest ecclesiastical tradition, we arrive once 
more at the thrice-repeated conclusion, that the relation of St. Paul 
and the Twelve was separation, not opposition ; antagonism of the 
followers, rather than of the leaders; enmity of the Judaizers to St. 
Paul, not of St. Paul to the Judaizers. Naturally the principle of 
the Apostle was triumphant ; commencing like the struggle of 
Athanasius against the world, it ended as the struggle of the world 
must end against the half extinct remnant of the Jewish race. But 
the good fight which the Apostle fought, was not immediately 
crowned by the final victory. In the dawn of ecclesiastical history, 
as the Twelve were one by one withdrawn from the scene, the battle 
was still going on, dimly seen by us within and without the Church; 
its last shadows seeming to retire from view in the Easter contro¬ 
versy of the second century. Two events especially exercised a 
great influence on it. First, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
flight to Pella of the Christian community ; secondly, the revolt 
under Barcliocab ; both tending to separate, more and more, both 
in fact and the opinion of mankind, the Christian from the Jew. At 
length, the succession of Jewish Christian episcopacy ceased; the 
first Bishop of iElia Capitolina being a Gentile. 

That that intermediate century of which we know so little, was 
not a period in which the Church had reason to glory, is witnessed 
to by the very absence of memorials respecting it. There was a 
want of great teachers after the Apostles were withdrawn ; then, 
according to the idea of a later generation, when there were no more 
living heads, heresy sprang up. There was something in that cen- 
tury which those who followed it were either unwilling to recall, or 
unable to comprehend. The Church was in process of organisation, 
fencing itself with creeds and liturgies, taking possession of the earth 
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with its hierarchy. The principle of St. Paul triumphs, and yet it 
seems to have lost the spirit and power of St. Paul. There is no 
more question of Jew and Gentile; but neither is there any trace of 
the freedom of the Apostle. The lesson which that age silently 
learned, was that of ecclesiastical order and government. It built 
up the body of Christ from without, as St. Paul had built it up 
from within. And there would have been the same inconsistency 
in supposing that the doctrine of the Apostle could have been 
fully received in the second century, as in supposing that he himself 
would have preached it in Palestine in the first. 

It would be vain to carry our inquiry further, with a view to glean 
a few doubtful results respecting the first half of the second century. 
Remote probabilities and isolated facts are hardly worth balancing. 
By some course of events with which we are imperfectly acquainted, 
the Providence of God leading the way, and the thoughts of man 
following, the Jewish Passover became the Christian Easter; the 
Jewish sabbath, the Christian Sunday; Circumcision passed into 
uncircumcision ; the law was done away in Christ, while the Old 
Testament retained its authority over Gentile as well as Jewish 
Christians ; and the party which would have excommunicated St. 
Paul, before the end of the second century had itself left the Church. 
The relation of St. Paul to the Twelve may be regarded as the type 
and symbol, and, in some degree, the cause of that final adjustment 
of the differences between Jew and Gentile, without which it would 
not have been possible, humanly speaking, that the Gospel could 
have become an universal religion. 
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Tun most sceptical criticism has left untouched the Epistle to the 
Galatians. No one has ever imagined that 4t was based on the 
narrative of the Acts; no one has doubted that it was a writing of 
St. Paul. We may, therefore, cease to raise up defences of its 
genuineness; the very attempt to do so being liable to cast suspi¬ 
cion on what would otherwise be undoubted. 

For this reason it is unnecessary to follow Paley through the proof 
which he offers, in No. 1., of the exact adaptation of the Epistle to 
the time and circumstances at which it may he supposed to have 
been written ; or, in No. 2., that the Acts and the Epistle are inde¬ 
pendent of, and yet in numerous particulars confirm, each other; or, 
in No. 3., that the particularity and number of the points of con¬ 
nexion between them, prove that the Epistle could have been written 
by none other than the Apostle himself; or, in No. 4., that the 
indirect allusion to his infirmity in iv. 11—16. is too subtle a coinci¬ 
dence with 2 Cor. xii. 1 — 9., to be within the range of a forger's 
ingenuity; or, in No. 5., that the figure of chap. iv. 29., which im¬ 
plies that the Apostle was persecuted by them “ that were born after 
the flesh,” is curiously, and apparently incidently, confirmed by the 
ever recurring persecutions of Jews in the Acts; or, in No. 6., that 
the spirit of Gal. vi. 1., “ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye which are spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meekness,” 
singularly agrees with the actual conduct of the Apostle, in his 
second admonition about the incestuous person, in 2 Cor. ii. 6—8.; 
or, in No. 7., that the disavowal of the obligation of the Jewish law, 
either on Jews or Gentiles, in the Galatians, similarly agrees with 
his acknowledged occasional conformity to it for a particular purpose. 
All these points of agreement are far from having equal force, though 
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all have some force; the last being, perhaps, the least satisfactory ; 
as, although the Acts of the Apostles no where assert that St. Paul 
insisted on the observance by Gentiles of the Jewish law, but quite 
the reverse ; yet they no where distinctly imply that he maintained 
the abolition of the law as binding on the conscience for Jews as well 
as Gentiles. 

In many of the remarks by which Paley seeks to confirm his forci¬ 
ble and ingenious arguments, it is not possible, however, to agree. 
Here, as in the Epistle to the Thessalonians, he shows the tact of an 
advocate, not the impartiality of a judge. This is especially ex¬ 
hibited in the manner in which he marshals his arguments. There 
are points in which the history of the Acts confirms the narrative of 
the Epistle, and in which the Epistle bears incidental testimony to 
the truth of the history, as there are points also of discrepancy be¬ 
tween them. But to use the latter as a proof of the independence of 
the two narratives, and the former as an evidence of their truth and 
accuracy, is not an equitable method of proceeding, unless we balance 
the one with the other, and acknowledge the joint result. Two 
things which are in reality inseparable, have been separated by 
Paley ; and the artificial division adds an apparent force to his argu¬ 
ment. This apparent force is further increased by the circumstance 
that the more important differences he either omits to notice, or puts 
them in such a light as tends to conceal them from the reader’s eye. 

No. 8., in which Paley argues from the allusion in Acts, xxii. 18., 
“ Make haste, and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem : for they will 
not receive thy testimony concerning me,” to the agreement between 
the statement of the Galatians, chap. i. 18., that St. Paul abode at 
Jerusalem, on his first visit, fifteen days only, and the apparently 
longer stay, implied in the ninth chapter of the Acts, when he is 
described as “coming in and going out with them at Jerusalem, and 
speaking boldly in the name of Jesus,” is one instance of the want of 
fairness alluded to. For, in the first place, there is nothing in the 
twenty-second chapter of the Acts to indicate that the message, “get 
thee quickly out,” was given immediately after the Apostle’s entry 
into Jerusalem ; in the second place, a discrepancy remains behind, 
which Paley has omitted to notice. For in the ninth chapter of the 
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Acts, the Apostle is represented as coming in and going out at 
Jerusalem with the disciples ; and at last driven forth by an attempt 
of the Greeks to slay him; whereas, in Acts, xxii. 18—21., the reason 
of the unwillingness to receive him is said to be his former persecu¬ 
tion of the Church. The last passage, if taken in its natural sense, 
is perfectly consistent with the Epistle to the Galatians, but cannot 
be construed into a means of reconciliation between Acts, ix. and 
Gal. ii., if any reconciliation of them is necessary, as Paley seems to 
suppose, while he omits the greater difference. 

Nor, again, in No. 10., is it quite satisfactory to omit to notice the 
different character in which James is exhibited in the Acts, as the 
supporter of St. Paul on two great occasions of dispute (Acts, xv. 
13.; xxi. 18.) between Jew and Gentile, compared with the light in 
which lie is incidentally alluded to in Gal. ii. 12. (comp. ver. 9.), or 
the inconsistency in Peter’s conduct at Antioch, when compared not 
merely with the decree of the council which is alluded to by Paley, 
but with the vision at Joppa, which is omitted by him, though more 
to the point. 

But the greatest instance, not of unfairness in the writer, but of 
want of perception of what is due to the reader, occurs in the com¬ 
parison of the visit of Gal. ii. with the council in Acts, xv. The 
true result of such a comparison is to show the identity of the two 
occasions (see note at the end of chap, ii.), amid the diversity of the 
accounts of them. Paley, while half admitting this identity, over¬ 
looks the extreme difficulty of supposing that St. Paul should have 
referred to this visit and yet have concealed precisely that circum¬ 
stance in it which was most to the purpose. 

No critic can doubt the genuineness of the Epistle to the Gala¬ 
tians, though not always for the reasons which are alleged by Paley. 
It is not a mere flourish of theological rhetoric to ask, “ Who could 
have acted that passionate emotion which brings to light so many 
traits of character both in the Apostle and in the Church, which is 
interwoven by so many threads with the Apostolical age, which is 
most natural if real, and all but inconceivable if due to the imagina¬ 
tion of a forger ?” The single passage. Gal. ii. 1 —14., so plain in 
its statement, so unlike the later history of the Church or the ideal 
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■which we sometimes form of the times of the Apostles, closely ns 
it is connected with the rest of the Epistle, is of itself sufficient to 
establish the genuineness of the whole. 

The narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, when compared with 
the Epistle to the Galatians, does not show equal historical accuracy. 
It differs in details, and also in the point of view in which its au¬ 
thor regards the question of Jew and Gentile. Was it that years 
had passed away, and the breaches between the Apostles were 
no longer seen in the distance, or forgotten in their common suffer¬ 
ings ? Whatever may have been the reason, the amount of discre¬ 
pancy between the earlier chapters of the Acts and the Epistle to the 
Galatians affords a striking contrast with the precise agreement of 
the later chapters with the Romans and Corinthians. 

In inquiries of this sort it is often supposed that, if the evidence 
of the genuineness of a single book of Scripture be weakened, or the 
credit of a single chapter shaken, a deep and irreparable injury is in¬ 
flicted on Christian truth. It may afford a rest to the mind to con¬ 
sider that, if but one discourse of Christ, one Epistle of Paul, had 
come down to us, still more than half would have been preserved. 
Coleridge has remarked that out of a single play of Shakespeare the 
whole of English literature might be restored. Much more true is it 
that, in short portions or single verses of Scripture the whole spirit of 
Christianity is contained. 
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The New Testament is ever old, and the Old is ever entwined 
with the New. Not only are the types of the Old Testament shadows 
of good things to come; not only are the narratives of events and 
lives of persons in Jewish history “written for our instruction;” 
not only is there a deep-rooted identity of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment in the revelation of one God of perfect justice and truth ; not 
only is “ the law fulfilled in Christ to all them that believe not only 
are the spiritual Israel the true people of God ; a still nearer, though 
more superficial connexion is formed by the volume of the Old Testa¬ 
ment itself, which, like some closely-fitting vesture, enfolds the new 
as well as the old dispensation in its language and imagery, the 
words themselves, as well as the thoughts contained in them, be¬ 
coming instinct with a new life, and seeming to interpenetrate with 
the Gospel. 

This verbal connexion of new and old is not peculiar to Christi¬ 
anity. All nations who have ancient writings have endeavoured to 
read in them the riddle of the past. The Brahmin, repeating his 
Vedic hymns sees them pervaded by a thousand meanings, which 
have been handed down by tradition : the one of which he is ignorant 
is that which we perceive to be the true one. Without more reason, 
and almost with an equal disregard or neglect of its natural import, 
the Jewish Alexandrian and Rabbinical writers analysed the Old 
Testament; in a similar spirit Gnostics and Neoplatonists cited lines 
of Homer or Pindar. Not unlike is the way in which the Fathers 
cite both the Old and New Testament; and the manner in which 
the writers of the New Testament quote from the Old has more 
in common with this last than with modern critical interpretations of 
either. That is to say, the quotations are made almost always with- 
VOL. I. A A 
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out reference to the connexion in which they originally occur, ftnd 
in a different sense from that in which the prophet or psalmist in¬ 
tended them. They are fragments culled out and brought into some 
new combination ; jewels, and precious stones, and corner-stones 
disposed after a new pattern, to be the ornaments of another temple. 
It is their place in that new temple, not their relation to the old, 
which gives them their effect and meaning. 

Such “ tesselated work ” was after the manner of the age : it was 
no new invention or introduction of the sacred writers. Closely as 
it is wrought into the New Testament, it belongs to its externals 
rather than to its true life. There are few, if any, traces of it in 
the discourses of our Lord Himself, though it frequently recurs in 
the comments of the Evangelists. The fact that all religions which 
are possessed of sacred books, and many even without them, have 
passed through a like secondary stage, however different may have 
been their relation to the earlier forms of the same religions from 
that in which the Gospel stands to the Old Testament, leads us to 
regard this verbal connexion as a phenomenon of the mind which 
may receive light from heathen parallels. There seem to be times in 
which human nature yearns toward the past, though it has lost the 
power of interpreting it. Overlooking the chasm of a thousand 
years, it seeks to extract from ancient writings food for daily life. 
The mystery of a former world lies heavy upon it, hardly less than 
of the future, and it lightens this burden by attributing to “ them of 
old time ” the thoughts and feelings of contemporaries. It feels the 
unity of God and man in all ages, and it attempts to prove this 
unity by reading the same thoughts in every word which has been 
uttered from the beginning. Even the words themselves it will 
sometimes alter in conformity with the new spirit which appears to 
pervade them. 

The Gnostic and Alexandrian writings are a meeting point between 
the past and the future, in which the present is lost sight of, and 
ideas supersede facts. But something analogous is observable in the 
New Testament itself; which may be described also as the meeting 
point of past and future on the ground of the present, taking its 
origin not from ideas, but facts. The mode of thought of the age by 
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which the old is ever new, and the new ever entwined with the old, 
is common to both ; and language equally with thought seems to relax 
its bonds, and lose those harder lines of demarcation and definition 
which make it incapable of spiritual life. Gradually and naturally, as 
it were a soul entering into a body that had been prepared for it, the 
new takes the form of the old. Yet the very truth and power of the 
Gospel prevent this new creation from resembling the fantastic process 
of eastern heresy. The writers of the New Testament adopt the 
modes of speech and citation of their age, but they also ennoble and 
enlighten them. That traces of their age should appear in them is 
the necessary condition of their speaking to the men of their age. 
To mankind then, as to individuals now, God would have us speak in 
a language that they can understand. 

Still, however striking may be the superficial similarity, essential 
differences lie beneath. There are three points which may be said to 
distinguish the manner in which the Old Testament is quoted in the 
New, from the manner in which early poets are quoted by heathen 
writers, or the Old Testament itself by Alexandrian or Christian 
authors. First, the Old Testament looks forward to the New, as the 
New Testament looks backward on the Old. Reading the psalmists or 
prophets, even with the veil on our eyes, which was also on theirs, we 
cannot but feel that they were pilgrims and strangers, looking for more 
than was on the earth, whose sadness was not yet turned into joy. 
There are passages in which the Old Testament goes beyond itself, 
in which it almost seems to renounce itself; even solitary expressions, 
of which it might be said, either in Christian or heathen language, 
“ that it speaks not of itself; ” or, that “ its voice reaches to a thou¬ 
sand years.” It is otherwise with heathen literature. There is no 
future to which Homer or Hesiod looked forward ; no higher moral 
truth beyond themselves which they dimly see. The life of the 
world was not to awaken in their song. They were poetry only, 
out of which came statues of gods and heroes. Secondly, if the con¬ 
nexion between the Old and New Testament be on the surface 
arbitrary, or, more properly speaking, after the manner of the ago, 
that deeper connexion which lies below is founded on reason and 
conscience. The language of the greater part of the Old Testament 
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is the natural, may we not say the most true and inward, expression of 
Christian feeling. In the hour of sorrow, or joy, or repentance, or 
triumph, we seem to turn to the Old Testament even more readily 
than to the New. Thirdly and lastly, not to speak of the great dif¬ 
ference in degree, a difference in kind is observable between the way 
in which quotations are made use of by the Alexandrian writers Qnd 
in the New Testament. In the one they are the form of thought; 
in the other the mode of expression. That is to say, while in the one 
they exercise an influence on the thought; in the other, they are 
controlled by it, and are but a sort of incrustation on it, or ornament 
of it; in some cases the illustration or allegory through which it is 
conveyed. The writings of St. Paul are not the less one in feeling 
and spirit because the language in which he continually clothes his 
thoughts is either avowedly or unconsciously taken from the Old 
Testament. 

' Even in our own use of quotations we may observe a sort of 
necessary inconsistency which illustrates the mode of citation in the 
New Testament. We resort to quotation not only as an ingenious 
device for expressing our meaning ; it is also an appeal to an 
authority. And yet its point or force frequently consists in a slight, 
or even a great, deviation from the sense in which a quotation was 
uttered by its author. Its aptness lies in its being at once old and 
new; often in bringing into juxtaposition things so remote, that we 
should not have imagined they were connected; sometimes in a word 
rather than in a sentence, even in the substitution of a word, or in a 
logical inference not wholly warranted. 

Something analogous to this we find in the quotations of the New 
Testament. They unite a kind of authority with a new interpretation 
of the passage quoted. Sometimes the application of them is a sort of 
argument from their exact rhetorical or even grammatical form. Their 
connexion often hangs upon a word, and there are passages in which 
the word on which the connexion turns is itself inserted. There are 
citations too, which are a composition of more than one passage, in 
which the spirit is taken from one and the words from another. 
There are other citations in which a similarity of spirit, rather than of 
language, is caught up and made use of by the Apostle. There are 
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passages which are altered to suit the meaning given to them; or in 
which the spirit of the New Testament is substituted for that of 
the Old ; or the spirit of the Old Testament expands into that of the 
New. Lastly, there are passages, though but few of them occur in the 
writings of St. Paul, which have one sense in the Old Testament, 
and have an entirely different or opposite one in the New. Almost 
all gradations occur between exact verbal correspondence with the 
Greek of the LXX.; and discrepancy in which resemblance is all 
but lost: between the greatest similarity and difference, almost op¬ 
position, of spirit in the original passage and its application. In no 
passage in the Epistles of St. Paul is there any certain evidence that 
the first connexion was present to the Apostle’s mind. 

The quotations in the writings of St. Paul may be classified under 
the following heads:— 

i. Passages in which («.) the meaning, and Q3.) the words of the 
Old Testament are altered, or (y.) both: the alterations, sometimes 
arising from no assignable cause, sometimes from a composition 
of passages. 

ii. Passages in which (a.) the spirit or (/3.) the language of the 
Old Testament is exactly retained, or with no greater variation of 
words than may be supposed to arise out of difference of texts, and 
no greater diversity of spirit than necessarily arises from the transfer 
of any passage in the Old Testament into another connexion in 
the New. 

iii. Allegorical passages. 

i. (1.) An instance in which the meaning of the quotation has been 
altered, and also in which the new meaning given to it is derived from 
another passage, occurs in Rom. ii. 24. : to yap ovopa tv i) 3 f n T; Si vp de 
[iKamj>rtpr~iTai iv to'iq 'idvariy, where the Apostle is speaking of the 
scandal caused by the violence and hypocrisy of the Jews. The 
words are taken from Is. Iii. 5.: Si' i/pdc fiarraiTor rd ovo/ia pov fiXatr- 
iju/ptiTai iv toIq 'idvttrt ; where, however, they refer not to the sins of 
the house of Israel, but to their sufferings at the hand of their ene¬ 
mies. The turn which the Apostle has given the passage is gathered 
from Ez. xxxvi. 21 — 23. : kcu itpEitrapi/v avruiv S id TO oi'opa pov to 
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nyuji u i&t€i]Xaitrav uIkoc “ltrpai)X iv role tOvtaiv ov tifff]\Ooaav ikiI, 
V. T. X. 

A composition of passages occurs also in Rom. xi. 8., which appears 
to be a union of Is. vi. 9, 10. and xxix. 10. The play upon the word 
tdvtj (nations = Gentiles) is repeated in Rom. iv. 17. (Gen. xvii. 5.), 
Gal. iii. 8. (Gen. xii. 3.). 

(2.) A similar instance in which the general tone of a quotation 
is taken from one passage, and a few words added from another, is to 
be found in Rom. ix. 33.: tSou riOripi tv Ziivv Xidov rrpotjKopparog cai 
rrirpav OKavlaXov ical b nurreviiiv iir' airui oil Karaitr\vvdrjatrau The 
greater part of this passage occurs in Is. xxviii. 16.: ISov iyiv ip. 
paXXw tic ra SepiXta Sibiv Xidov iroXvrtXij tgXtKrov avpoyioviaiov, tVn- 
pov tic ra SepiXta ai/rij £ nai o Trurrevuv oil pi] Karanr^vvBt]. But the 
words Xidov TpooKopparoe are inti'oduced from Is. viii. 14. And the 
remainder of the passage (cat ... varaar^uvOtjmrat) is really incon¬ 
sistent with these words, though both parts are harmonised in Him 
who is in one sense a stumblingstone and rock of offence; in another a 
foundation stone and chief corner stone. 

(3.) A slighter example of alteration occurs in 1 Cor. iii. 19., where 
the Apostle quotes from Ps. xciv. 11.: Kvptog yivivavti roiig BiaXoyia- 
povg rwv aofwv on eiol paraiot. Here the words rdv aoipwv are sub¬ 
stituted for ribv at'Opanrwv in the LXX., which in this passage agrees 
with the Hebrew. They are required to connect the quotation in the 
Epistle with the previous verses. A similar instance of the intro¬ 
duction of a word (jrae) on which the point of an argument turns, oc¬ 
curs in Rom. X. 11.: \cy£i yap r\ ypatpi] nag b martvivv irr’ avr u> ov 
KarairsyyrQhatrai, where the addition is the more remarkable, as the 
Apostle had quoted the words without nag a few verses previously. 

(4.) Another instance of addition, rather than alteration, is fur¬ 
nished by 1 Cor. xiv. 21.: Iv ru voptp ytypairrat ort tv irepoyXwatroig 
cat tv xttXtoiv iripoiv XaXijtrw rip Xaip rovrtpy ical ovS’ ovrwg tlaaKovtrov- 
rai pov, Xiyti vvpiog. This quotation, which is said to be “ written in 
the law” (comp. John, x. 34., xii. 34., xv. 25.), is from Is. xxviii. 11, 
12., where the words in the LXX. are, bta tpavXtopbv %tiXitirv, bin yXa/er- 
<xt)g iripag, Sri XaXtioovai rip Xap rovnp, and in the English translation, 
“with stammering lips and another tongue will He speak unto this 
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people.” But the last words, oi/3' oilruc tloaKoiiaovTat, are taken from 
the following verse, where a clause nearly similar occurs in a 
different connexion: Xiyovrtg avrdig, tovto to dvcnravfia T<p irEtvuivrt 
Kal tovto to avvrpififia, Kal ovk i)6i.\rjoav olk oveiv, v. 12. Til© whole is 
referred by the Apostle to the gift of tongues, which he infers from 
this passage “ to be a sign to unbelievers.” 

(5.) An adaptation, which has led to an alteration of words, occurs 
in Rom. x. 6—9.: >/ bi Ik itioteioq biKaioovvrj ouno Xlytt * fxij Enrrjg tv rij 
Kapdtq (70v' Tic ava€ijoerat tig top ovpavov ; tovt * loti yoiorov tea raya- 
ytiv ; ?} rig Ka.Ta€rjoETai eic rijv aGvooov ; tovt* ton xpiorov ek ve- 
Kpwv avayaytlv. aXXa ri Xiyei ; kyyve <rov to prjfid eotiv, ev tu> oTOfxarl 
oov Kal lv rfj Kapbtq oov * rour’ 'eon to pijfia rrjg 7r toTtujg, o KYjpvooofJtv * 
otl lav bfioXoyijorjg lv rw orofiari oov Kvpiov ’Irjoovv, Kal Tnortvorjg tv ry 
Kapbi<jL oov oti b Stag avrbv i'lytipev Ik vtKpwv otiidi)o)j. The substance of 
this passage is taken from Deut. xxx. 11 — 14.: bn >/ IvtoXi) civttj i)v lyat 
evriKKoftai ooi orjpepor ov% virspoyKog eotiv , oi/Si fiuKpav utto oov eotiv * 
ovk: ev rw ovpavip dvio tori , Xtywr, riff aVa/3»/<xcruc ijfuv tig rbv ovpavov y 
Kal Xl'ixpETUt ljf.itv abrtjv kui ctKovoavrEg avn)v Trorijoofj.LV ; ovOe Trepan rijg 
SaXdoorjc lari, Xiyiov, rig ctaTrepaon ijfj~tv tig ro ntpav rf/g SaXdoorjc, kui 
X afSrj ljfitv avTtjv, Kal a ikovotijv ijfiiv irorijoij avn/r, Kal Trqrijoofxtv ; 
tyyvg oov ton to pijpa o<f>obpa 9 lv rip OTOfiarl oov Kal iv rrj kapbiq 
oov Kal lv ralg \tpol oov noitlv avro. To these verses the Apo¬ 
stle has added what may be termed a running commentary, 
applying them to Christ. To make the words irlpav rrjg -9a- 
Xdooijg thus applicable, the Apostle has altered them to elg rrjv 
aGvooov, a change which we should hesitate to attribute to him, 
but for the other examples which have been already quoted of 
similar changes. (Compare also Rom. xi. 8.; xii. 19. ; Eph. v. 14. 
The latter passage, in which the name of Christ is introduced as 
here, being probably an adaptation of Is. lx. i.) Considering the 
frequency of such changes, it would be contrary to the rules of 
sound criticism to attribute the introduction of the words to a dif¬ 
ference of text in the Old Testament. 

(6.) The words of 1 Cor. xv. 45, ovrtvc Kal yiypaTrraC ’Eyivero b 
TrpivTog ’Abetfj. tig \pv%rjv ^woav b eo\arog ’A baft tig irvEVfia Zwonoiovv, 
afford a remarkable instance of discrepancy, both in words and 
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meaning, from Gen. ii. 7. : ivityvoriMv tic to irpotraiiroy avrov ttioi)i' 
£tiif] c vac tyei'tro 6 aydpu)TOg tic 4' V X , 1 V r ; to tile two clauses of 
which the Apostle appears to have applied a distinction .analogous to 
that which Philo draws (De Legum Alleg. i. 12.; De Creat. Mun. 24, 
46.) between the earthly and the heavenly man (Gen. ii. 7. and i. 27.). 

ii. A good example of the second class of quotations is the passage 
from Hab. ii. 4. quoted in Pom. i. 17.: 6 ii Sinato c tc auVrewg (p- 
atrai ; which occurs also in two other places, Heh. x. 38., Gal. iii. 11., 
which the LXX. read : o St cUator ft vioTtwe fiov fijutrat, and the 
English version translates from the Hebrew, “hut the just shall 
live by his faith.” It is remarkable, that in Rom. i. 17.; Gal. iii. 11. 
it should be quoted in the same manner, and that slightly different, 
either from the LXX. or the Hebrew ; in Heb. x. 38. it agrees pre¬ 
cisely with the LXX. Like the other great text of the Apostle, “Abra¬ 
ham believed God, and it was counted to him for righteousness,” it 
is an instance of the way in which the language of the Old Testament 
was enlarged and universalised in the New ; the particular faith of 
Abraham or of the Israelite becoming the type of faith generally 
for all mankind in all ages. 

Other examples of the second class of quotations are to be found 
in such passages as the following: “ Blessed is the man whose ini¬ 
quity is forgiven, and whose sin is pardoned ; blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord doth not impute sin,” Rom. iv. 7., from Ps. xxxii. 
1, 2. “ The reproaches of them that reproached thee fell on me,” 

Rom. xv. 3., from Ps. lxix. 9. “Who hath believed our report?” 
Rom. x. 16., from Is. liii. 1; in which the instinct of the Apostle has 
caught the common spirit of the Old and New Testament, though 
the texts quoted contain no word which is a symbol of his doctrine. 

Passages which might be placed under either head are Rom. x. 13., 
“Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated,” the words of which 
exactly agree with the LXX., although their original meaning in 
Mai. i. 2. 3., whence they are taken, has to do not with the indi¬ 
viduals Jacob and Esau, but with the natives of Edom and Israel: 
the cento of quotations in Rom. iii. descriptive of the wickedness of 
the Psalmist’s enemies, or of those who were the subjects of the pro¬ 
phetical denunciations, which are transferred by the Apostle to the 
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world in general, Rom. xii. 20., “Therefore if thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; if he thirst, give him drink: for in so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of lire on his head,” the words of which are exactly 
quoted from the LXX. (Prov. xxv. 21, 22.), though the meaning 
given to them is ironical; for which reason the succeeding clause, 
“But the Lord shall reward thee,” which would have destroyed the 
irony, is omitted. 

iii. Once more. In a few passages only the Apostle, after the 
manner of his time, has recourse to allegory. These are : 1. The alle¬ 
gory of the woman who had lost her husband, in Rom. vii. ; 2. Of the 
children of Israel in the wilderness, in 1 Cor. x.; 3. Of Hagar and 
Sarah, in Gal. iii. ; 4. Of the veil on the face of Moses, in 2 Cor. iii. ; 
5. Abraham himself, who is a kind of centre of allegory, the actions 
of whose life, as well as the promises of God to him, are symbols of 
the coming dispensation ; 6. The history of the patriarchs, and cutting 
short of the house of Israel, in Rom. ix. x. Of these examples, the 
first, third, and fourth are what we should term illustrations; while 
the second, fifth, and sixth have not merely an analogous or meta¬ 
phorical meaning, hut a real inward connexion with the life and state 
of the first believers. 

A few general results of an examination of the quotations from the 
Old Testament in St. Paul’s Epistles, may be summed as follows:— 

1. The whole number of quotations is about 87, of which about 53 
are found in the Romans, 15 in the 1 Corinthians, 6 in 2 Corinthians, 
10 in Galatians, 2 in the Ephesians, 1 in 1 Timothy. Of these nearly 
half show a precise verbal agreement w'ith the LXX.; while of the 
remaining passages, at least two-thirds exhibit a degree of verbal 
similarity which can only he accounted-for by an acquaintance with 
the LXX. 

2. None of these passages offer any certain proof that the Apostle 
was acquainted with the Hebrew original. That he must have been 
acquainted with it can hardly be doubted; yet it seems improbable 
that he could have familiarly known it without straying into parallel¬ 
isms with the Hebrew text, in those passages in which it varies from 
the LXX. His acquaintance with it was probably of such a kind 
as wc might acquire of a version of the Scriptures not in the vernacu- 
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lar. No Englishman incidentally quoting the English version from 
memory would adapt it to the Greek, though he might very probably 
adapt the Greek to the English. On the other hand, the Apostle 
must have possessed a minute knowledge of the LXX., as is found by 
the fragmentary character of the quotations, no less than their verbal 
agreement. 

3. Several of these quotations are what may be termed latent quo¬ 
tations, as e. g. Rom. iii. 4., x. 18.; 1 Cor. vi. 2., ix. 7., xv. 25. 27.; 
while a few others, as for example, Rom. xii. 19., 1 Cor. xv. 45., are 
hardly, if at all, discernible in the text of the Old Testament. The 
very familiarity with the Old Testament which has led to the first 
of these two phenomena, may be in part also the cause of the second. 
As the words suggest themselves unconsciously, so the spirit without 
the words occasionally comes into the Apostle’s mind ; or the language 
and spirit of different passages blend in one. 

4. There is no evidence that the Apostle remembered the verbal con¬ 
nexion in which any of the passages quoted by him originally occurred. 
He isolates them wholly from their context; he reasons from them as 
he might from statements of his own, “going off upon a word,” as it 
has been called, in one instance almost upon a letter (Gal. iii. 16.J, 
drawing inferences which in strict logic can hardly be allowed, ex¬ 
tending the meaning of words beyond their first and natural sense. 
But all this only implies that he uses quotations from the Old Testa- - 
ment after the manner of his age; clinging more than his contem¬ 
poraries to the spirit and less to the letter, his very inaccuracy about 
the letter arising partly from his feeling for the spirit. 

5. It seems strange that the Apostle should use the law to establish 
the law, and at the same time condemn the law by itself. What made 
him apply one text to the law, “The man that doeth these things 
shall live in them,” and another to the Gospel, “The word is very 
nigh unto thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart?” No answer 
can be given to this question. To separate the Old Testament into 
two parts, to throw away one half, and make the other the means of 
conveying the Gospel to the minds of his hearers, to bring forth from 
his treasury things new and old, and to harmonise all in one spirit, is a 
part of his appointed mission. 
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11 Canst thou speak Greek ?” (Acts xxi. 37.) “ Men and brethren, I am a Pha¬ 
risee, the son of a Pharisee” (Acts xxiii. 6.), “brought up in this city at 
the feet of Gamaliel, and taught according to the perfect way of the law of the 
Fathers ” (Acts xxii. 3.). 


Christianity admits of being regarded either from within or from 
without. We may begin with our own hearts, with the study of the 
word of God, with the received views which have grown up within 
the sphere of the Christian Church ; or we may place ourselves 
without that sphere, and look upon Christianity under the aspect 
which it presented to the contemporaries of Seneca or Pliny ; criti¬ 
cising its external facts, penetrating into and analysing its thought 
and spirit. Those who take this latter course are sometimes said to 
place themselves in a false position, which has no rest or stability, 
until the heavenly is all brought down to the level of the earthly, 
and the narrative of Scripture has passed into a merely human history. 
This feeling has been greatly strengthened by the circumstance that, 
of the age which immediately preceded Christianity in the land 
where it arose, so slight a record has been preserved to us. For the 
first century the Gospel stands in no assignable relation to the con¬ 
temporary history even of the Jews themselves. There is a circle of 
light around the forms of Christ and his Apostles; while the world, 
in reference to our knowledge of it, lies in darkness. Naturally, we 
make no attempt to supply what may be termed “the blank leaves 
between the Old and New Testament,” by gathering together a few 
doubtful fragments; while the Christian era furnishes a new begin- 
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ning, to go beyond which seems like asking “what preceded the 
creation of the world.” 

Nevertheless, the really false and artificial position is not that 
which unites, hut that which separates Christianity from the world in 
general. Practical evils arise from this separation, which begins 
with history and ends with daily life. The Apostles said that they 
were men of like passions with ourselves : the world, too, was a world 
of men like ourselves; swayed by affections, opinions, traditions, 
requiring ideas to be on a level with human capacities and to he 
conveyed in an intelligible language. As our Saviour says of the 
second coming of the Son of man, it may also he said of the first, 
“ they were marrying and were giving in marriage ; ” their ordinary 
life was what it had been before; the smoke of the daily sacrifice 
was still going up; they were disputing about purifying with the 
disciples of John, sitting at the feet of Gamaliel to he instructed in 
the Greek learning, of which he was reputed a master. They had 
their thoughts respecting Christ, the tribute money, the Roman 
government. They knew the difference between their own servile 
condition and the inheritance of their fathers, of which Moses, in the 
law, and the prophets spoke. There were zealots and Essenes among 
them, though not mentioned in the Gospel, who must have had 
something in common with the disciples of Christ, and yet more 
probably with those of John the Baptist. Jewish life was not 
wanting in individual features; those which have come down to us 
in the narrative of the Evangelists being such only as contrast most 
strikingly with the life and sayings of our Lord and his Apostles. 
Nor were the Jews in the time of Christ without a literature, which 
had overgrown the Old Testament. Even in Palestine itself they 
were familiar with the version of the LXX. That “the traditions of 
the Fathers” had formed a part of the education of St. Paul is 
proved by his allusions to them in the Epistles, no less than by his 
express statement. 

As the “new man” is not altogether different from the old, hut 
retains many elements of the same character, so did the Christian 
world retain many elements of the Jewish and heathen world which 
preceded it. As in ages that we know, the earthly and the heavenly, 
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the Church and the world, have ever been mingled together, both with¬ 
in and without us, so in the first age with which we are acquainted 
only from the record of Scripture itself, the wheat and the tares were 
growing together ; the Church was not without antecedents in history, 
and had many points of contact with the world. Nor must we confine 
the connexion of cause and effect to mere external events, such as 
the fall of Jerusalem or the extension or decay of the Roman Em¬ 
pire, which had a political influence on the fortunes of the infant 
Communion. There is a sequence of thoughts as well, by which age 
is bound to age ; and that which in one generation is “ sown in cor¬ 
ruption” is in the next “ raised in incorruption scattered fragments 
unite into an harmonious whole; what was barren speculation once, 
becomes a practical rule of life; forms of thought spiritualise them¬ 
selves ; language dead for ages awakens into life. 

Of these internal influences, the one which has most affected the 
history of Christianity is the Jewish Alexandrian philosophy, which 
has supplied not only the language of a great part of Scripture, but 
also what may be termed the mode or structure of the thought. 
Persons have sometimes spoken of modern civilisation and literature 
including in itself two elements, a Semitic and a Greek one ; we 
shall find that the fusion between them had already taken place in 
the first century of the Christian era ; of any Hebrew Gospel earlier 
than the New Testament, if ever written down, we know nothing. 
The soil in which the Gospel grew up was already more than half 
Greek. It is partly owing to this original unity that Christianity in 
after ages was capable of being “ built up ” from Greek philosophy, 
as well as from “ the Scriptures of the prophets." It was like, though 
wholly unlike, the world around it. This difference and resemblance 
we are about to consider, not with the view of solving the problem of 
the origin of Christianity, still less of explaining it as the mere result 
■of human thought; but as answering some difficulties, as throwing a 
new light on the language of Scripture, and, it may be added, as a 
subject which, in England, has not met with the attention which it 
deserves. 

When, turning away from the heavenly origin of Christianity, we 
trace the first steps of its earthly progress, we cannot avoid putting 
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the question to ourselves, how it was made intelligible to the minds 
of Jews, who had been trained in a religion and way of thinking 
so different from it. The difficulty is analogous to that which our 
own missionaries experience in attempting to explain to the Chinese 
or the American Indians the nature of God. Their language has no 
words to express what is meant, or only words the associations of 
which confuse or mislead. The same difficulty must have pressed 
upon the first teachers of the Gospel. Where did they find words in 
which to express themselves ? Whence came the forms of speech 
and modes of thought which, for nearly eighteen centuries, have been 
the symbols and landmarks of Christian theology ? Some of them 
are derived from the Old Testament, but many are peculiar to the 
New ; and those which are common to both often receive a new turn 
of signification in the Christian use of them, which needs explana¬ 
tion. For example, the words Xo'yoj (the Word), irvtvpa (the Spirit), 
the idea of the Son of God, or the son of man, would have been un¬ 
meaning to those who were told of them for the first time, and had no¬ 
thing analogous in their own thought or speech. To have given a 
Greek in the time of Socrates a notion of what was meant by the Holy 
Spirit would have been like giving the blind a conception of colours, or 
the deaf of musical sounds. Other ideas of the Gospel, as grace, faith, 
mercy, life, death, which occur in the Old Testament, are neverthe¬ 
less used there in a sense so partial and so different from that of the 
New, that an intermediate step has to be supplied before we can un¬ 
derstand how they could have taken hold on the minds of men, as the 
expressions of the truths which were revealed in the Gospel. 

Parallel to this difficulty, another deficiency in our knowledge has 
also to he mentioned. As uneducated persons imagine that the 
authorised English version is the original of (lie Scriptures, so even 
scholars are apt to think and write as though the Greek of the New 
Testament were the original tongue in which Christianity was first, 
taught. But our Lord and his Apostles were Galileans, whose 
familiar language could never have been Greek. There was, if we 
may use an expression which soqnds almost like a contradiction in 
terms, a Hebrew Christianity yet earlier than the New Testament 
the memorials of which are preserved to us in the translation only. 
How did this Hebrew Christianity pass into a language so different 
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as the Greek ? All languages (and ancient ones yet more than 
modern) have their peculiar associations, among which those of 
religion are the strongest. The Greek language, as written by Plato 
or by Sophocles, notwithstanding its artistic beauty and power, is 
little calculated to be the medium of a spiritual religion. And yet, 
in the New Testament, we find classical words, such as x f V lc > 7rl ’ 0T ‘£, 
■n-vtvfia, not used doubtfully, or for the first time, or with expla¬ 
nations, but with a sort of confidence they will be understood by 
the reader or hearer, and with a system that implies they must have 
been long in use in this or a nearly similar signification. 

These two questions are closely connected, and the answer to both 
may be gathered, to a great extent, from the Jewish Alexandrian 
philosophy. There the missing link is supplied; we see that the 
Greek and Hebrew mind had already bridged the chasm that sepa¬ 
rated them, and that the Greek language had, long before the times 
of our Lord and Ilis Apostles, been forced into the service of Jewish 
thoughts. The Jew and the Greek met together in Alexandria, 
and the strangest eclectic philosophy that the world has ever seen, 
was the result of their union. It was Judaism and Platonism a t once ; 
the belief in a personal God assimilated to the doctrine of ideas. The 
Jew of Alexandria had lost nothing of the intense devotion to the 
law which was to be found among his Palestine brethren; only com¬ 
ing, as he did, under an opposite influence, from which he could not 
detach himself, he sought to add to the book of the law the specula¬ 
tions of Plato and Aristotle; or rather, however paradoxical it may 
seem, thought he saw in both a deep-rooted identity. During two 
centuries this composite system had been attaining a kind of consis¬ 
tency ; it had acquired a philosophical language of its own, and had 
modes of interpreting the Old Testament which, in the age of Philo, 
had already become traditional. Alexandrianism gave the form and 
thought; Judaism the life and power. The God, who brought up 
his people out of the land of Egypt, was still stronger than the ideal 
image of the same God revealing himself in Greek philosophy ; while 
from Greek philosophy the Jew of Alexandria borrowed those dis¬ 
tinctions which enabled him to conceive more perfectly the abstrac¬ 
tion of the Divine nature. 
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Philo, the only philosopher of this school whose works have come 
down to us, except in fragments, fortunately lived at a time which 
renders them peculiarly valuable for the purpose of our inquiry. 
According to the tradition of the Rabbis, he is said to have flourished 
about a hundred years before the destruction of the temple. But his 
own writings give us the date more certainly and accurately; as, 
from the “Legatio ad Caium,” inwhich he describes himself as an old 
man (Jjuur oi yipovrcc ra pitv aoipara yporo;/ pijKit ttoXioi, Mangey, 11 . 
545.), it appears that he was sent on an embassy from Alexandria 
to Rome in the reign of Caligula, and was at Rome at the time 
Caligula attempted to place his statue in the temple at Jerusalem 
(Mangey, ii. 583.); also between the years 39 A. d., the date of the 
German victory to which he makes allusion (Mangey, ii. 598.,)and 41., 
which was the year of Caligula’s death. If, therefore, we suppose 
Philo to have been at Rome in the year 40, and at that time, as 
the expression quoted above seems to imply, not less than 60 years 
of age, we may place the date of his birth at 20 b.c. All his 
extant writings are probably earlier than the “ Legatio ad Caium,” 
and therefore before a.d. 40. 

Thus we see that in reading Philo we are on the very edge of 
Christianity. Philo might have seen and spoken with our Lord, 
and possibly did so in the visit to the temple which he mentions 
(Mangey, ii. 646.). Were it not for the distance between Alexandria 
and Judea, we should say that he must have breathed the very 
same air, and been educated in the same belief and ways of thought, 
as the first disciples. He would have been just what Apollos of 
Alexandria was before his conversion, “ an eloquent man, learned in 
the Scriptures.” Nor does there seem any reason to doubt that the 
speculations of Alexandria and a knowledge of the Greek language 
had been transplanted to Judea. The coincidences between Philo, 
and St. Paul, and St. John are a sufficient evidence that such must 
have been the case. For how did these coincidences arise ? Either 
by Philo copying from St. Paul, which we have seen is already re¬ 
futed by dates ; or by St. Paul copying from Philo, a supposition which 
the dates admit of, but is otherwise wholly impossible; or by their 
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both adopting a mode of thinking and a language which had already 
become familiar to the Jews, an hypothesis which moreover exactly 
answers to the kind of difference that we find between them. 

These similarities render Philo a mine of illustration for the lan¬ 
guage of the New Testament, to which no heathen author can in the 
least degree be compared. Between Polybius and the Gospel of St. 
Luke, or the Epistles of St. Paul, there is an interval of more than 
two hundred years, while St. Paul and Philo seem almost to touch. 
Not only should we expect their usage of words, but their figures of 
speech to be in great measure the same ; the allegory of the Old 
Testament, which was the garment of philosophy to the one, was the 
revelation of the Gospel to the other.* 

Philo is bound up with his age and country, of the literary cha¬ 
racter of which his writings are the chief monument. The key to 
them is the character of that age, viewed in connexion with which, 
they arc a curious chapter in the history of the human mind; apart 
from it they bear only the appearance of learned trifling. No real 

* In the following sketch I have to acknowledge many obligations to Ufrbrcr’s 
work, “ Philo und die Judisch-Alcxandrinischc Theologie,” which was the first, 
and is still the best and most complete inquiry into the present subject. In one or 
two respects only he appears unsatisfactory. 1st. He has exaggerated the re¬ 
semblances between Philo and the New Testament, making them, I think, more 
real and less verbal than they arc in fact. 2ndly. From the very plan of his work 
there arises an impression which is disadvantageous to the New Testament, as lie 
brings together in one the coincidences scattered through many volumes, and 
which, as we read them in Philo himself, have less of prominence and importance. 
3rdly. He loses sight of the difference of spirit in the New Testament and Philo, 
which is indeed as great as between light and darkness, or between religion and 
mysticism. 4thly. It appears doubtful whether, as-he supposes, Philo had a system 
of philosophy independent of the Mosaic writings. Is he not rather a theologian 
than a philosopher ? Like modern theologians who have fallen under the influence 
of systems of philosophy in the interpretation of Scripture, he applied the Neo¬ 
platonism of his day to the interpretation of the Mosaic writings, which form 
the true circle in which his system is contained. 

Brandis and Dahne (Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Biography, Art. Philo,) object 
also to Gfrorcv’s division of the writing^ of Philo into two classes, Historical and 
Allegorical. Mysticism so completely pervades all Philo’s works, with the excep¬ 
tion of the “ Lcgatio ad Caium ” and “ Contra Flaccum,” that a greater or less 
degree of it cannot safely be made a ground of discriminatioi between them. 
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phenomenon of the human mind is thus unmeaning; either in past 
times or present, or both together, there is that which, by contrast or 
association, may enable us to understand its true nature. The age of 
the Alexandrian philosophy has a deceitful resemblance with our 
own, and yet in many respects is more different from us than the 
classical times of Greece and Rome. It has forms of logic and 
rhetoric, and abundance of abstract terms, in which all ideas are 
moulded and balanced; yet combined with this rhetorical accuracy 
and nicety, there is an utter absence of reasoning and speculation. 
We should be tempted to consider Alexandrianism as a philosophical 
language and nothing more (which in a scientific point of view it is), 
had it not, during many centuries, exerted so vast an influence on the 
minds of men. Besides this overlogical and overrhetorical character, 
another peculiarity of the age is antiquarianism; it is encumbered 
with the remembrance of the past. Nature had once overpow¬ 
ered and carried captive the mind of man ; books now did so. The 
tame devotion, which had formerly dwelt with awe on the terrors of 
the world without, now turned with mystic reverence to the letter of 
ancient writings. The earlier Greek philosophy was without ante¬ 
cedents ; it came fresh from the soul of the philosopher, casting his 
eyes downward on the earth beneath his feet, and upward to the blue 
sky. It was a new birth ; its connexion even with mythology was 
unconscious. But the secondary age of which we are speaking, 
learned rather than original, having a form of speculation without the 
power of it, ever recurring to the past, yet utterly devoid of true 
criticism or of historical insight, was embarrassed with the ideas of 
a prior world which it could neither accept nor reject, having too its 
own further ground from which it was equally impossible to recede. 
There was no other way but to carry past philosophies in its train, 
uniting them all with each other and with itself, as fancy or associa¬ 
tion might suggest. 

Philosophy has been sometimes regarded as the free effort of the 
human mind towards the attainment of truth by abstract ideas. 
Nothing could less truly describe the character of the Alexandrian 
school, which was the creation of circumstances, predestined from its 
birth to be what it was. It had no capacity of resisting new thoughts, 
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from whatever source they were intruded. The therapeute of Alex¬ 
andria could no more disengage himself from the worship of ideas 
than the Greek of Homer’s time from the Greek mythology. Some 
plastic power fashioned anew in his mind the impressions which he 
received. No one asked is this reasonable, is this consistent, is there 
any proof of this ? Every influence mingled and was reflected. The 
age was overeducated for its natural.force. Never perhaps has there 
existed another age, with so much apparent cultivation, so utterly a 
stranger to the first principles of knowledge. 

This philosophy received a peculiar character from its connexion 
witli Judaism. As in later times the Christian Fathers, when they 
passed beyond the immediate circle of Christianity, awoke to the fact 
that God had not left Himself without a witness, even in the writings 
of Greek philosophers, so, too, the Jew of Alexandria, first coming into 
contact with the stores of heathen wisdom, “the good, the beautiful, 
and the true,” could not fail of receiving a more than transient im¬ 
pression from them. But to such a mind the difficulty could not but 
arise,— Whence had these men such wisdom? The received answer 
with Philo was that they had it from Moses himself. Plato, Aristotle, 
Socrates, were implicitly contained in the Pentateuch; nay, they are 
even blamed for not acknowledging the source whence they derived 
their wisdom. Moses himself “ at an early age attained the very 
summits of philosophy,” (Philo de Creat. Mun., c. 2.), or, in the lan¬ 
guage of Scripture, was “ learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
In the same spirit that the heathen Neoplatonist invented travels of 
Plato and Pythagoras iu Egypt or India, as he obtruded upon them 
oriental conceptions, did the Jew of Alexandria assert that the con¬ 
nexion which his own wayward fancy had invented between Plato 
and Moses was based upon an historical fact. 

A great interval seems to separate the Platonic ideas from “the 
Lord God who brought up the children of Israel out of the house of 
Egypt.” In Plato the ideas come first; they are prior to all phe¬ 
nomena, and any attempt to describe them as residing in an infinite 
mind reaches beyond his conception of them. But the Alexandrian 
philosophy had made this further step; its ideas were already em¬ 
bodied in a person; and, on the other hand, the conception of God, 
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which was held by the Israelite himself, was not absolutely the same 
with that which had prevailed in the earlier period of Jewish history. 
Change of time and place had exercised an influence on the Jewish faith; 
it had become more a philosophy and less a mode of life. The scenes 
of the history of the Jews, witnessed by so many local monuments, 
were afar off. They were dwelling in a foreign country, and using a 
foreign language; they had adopted the Greek version of the Scrip¬ 
tures ; many of them were leading a peculiar ascetic life. The tem¬ 
ple and the temple sacrifices were in another land, seen through dis¬ 
tance, solemn religious ideas, rather than outward and visible facts. 
The Jew of Alexandria, “homo desideriorum,” still sought for some¬ 
thing more than this, and confessed that in Egypt at least “ he was a 
stranger and pilgrim upon the earth.” 

The great instrument whereby Greek philosophy was brought into 
harmony with the Jewish Scriptures, was allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion. When the belief in the Greek mythology began to wax dim, 
two means were taken to breathe into it the breath of life. First it 
■was allegorised ; secondly, it was rationalised. From the second of 
these methods, even if it could have been applied to the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures, the mind of the Israelite would have turned away with disgust. 
But the first of them was just suited to his fancy; even his reverence 
for the letter of Scripture tended to foster rather than to discourage 
it. For what unknown mysteries might he not expect to find there ? 
What wonder if God spake not to Ilis servant Moses as one man 
speaks to another ? It was not to be expected that the divine lan¬ 
guage should be easy and intelligible; rather it might be supposed 
that a labyrinth of truths would lurk behind every numeral or particle. 
The whole system of Philo might be described as rhetoric turned 
logic;,ignorant of the true nature of language, presuming on its ac¬ 
curacy, allowing nothing for its uncertainty and irregularity, he in¬ 
fers endless consequences from trivial expressions. “He says this, 
he does not say that;” therefore some false and far-fetched deduction 
is to be drawn. “His expressions are the most perfect that can be 
conceived, yet how do they fall short of his thought! ” “ Every where 
there are marks of design, in the structure of sentences no less than 
in the creation of the world.” “ It cannot be supposed that an inspired 
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writer would use one word instead of another without good reason.” 
The worst extravagances of mystical interpretation among the Fathers, 
combined with the most tedious platitudes of a modern sermon, con¬ 
vey a faint idea of the manner in which Philo “ improves” Scripture. 

A few other characteristics of his system will serve as an intro¬ 
duction to some account of the system itself. 

First, he is absolutely devoid of any historical sense of truth. He 
has no perception of the characters about whom he is speaking, or 
the scenes in which they lived. The features which he attributes 
to them are generally taken for some chance expression or accidental 
circumstance. There is no attempt to group them in one, or analyse 
their connexion with each other; he is incapable of comprehending 
them as men of like passions with ourselves. To him they are types 
and symbols of which he reads in the Book of the Law. It would not 
he true to say that his interpretations uniformly supersede the his¬ 
torical meaning ; but, on the other hand, he is wholly indifferent to it. 
Again and again where any narrative in the Book of the Law 
seems to him unworthy of the writer, or discordant with his own 
belief—he turns aside into the flowery paths of allegory. He 
would sooner a thousand times renounce the meaning of the text, than 
admit in the earlier chapters of Genesis a visible appearance of God. 
Secondly, he, in general, pays no regard to the connexion of a pas¬ 
sage; each clause, each word is considered by itself, so that even if 
we were to admit the principles of his interpretations, the whole 
narrative is hardly ever consistent with itself; sometimes a new con¬ 
nexion is elicited by reading the passage crosswise, just as we can 
imagine a person with a wrong key, yet by the help of enthusiasm 
and a flexible system of symbols, interpreting the hieroglyphics, or 
the Sinaitic inscriptions. Thirdly, in his interpretations he adopts 
fixed types ; as sheep for the affections, holes for the senses ; a field 
is explained to mean a struggle, Egypt is the seat of the passions, 
Cain means folly and also possession. The very uniformity with 
which these types are used is one proof among many that Philo was 
not the first inventor of them, but that they were conventional among 
his countrymen. Fourthly, it may be observed that his almost entire 
ignorance of Hebrew leads him to build solely on the Greek text, in 
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the explanation of which he often seeks to elicit a profound meaning 
from mere awkwardness of translation. Thus, for instance, he says 
that the word rrpoaiQqcc, in the account of the birth of Abel, implies 
a previous tuf>aipiai£ (Mangey, i, 163.), and that -iavary Sayarovptda 
in the narrative of the fall, i. 65., must refer to two kinds of death, 
for how, he asks, can a man die except by death ? 

The system of Philo is at once mystical and logical. Mysticism is 
the end, logic is the means, if, indeed, that can be termed logic 
which is absolutely devoid of the first principles of reasoning. 
Philo regarded the allegorical interpretation as a sort of secondary 
inspiration with which he was himself gifted; he had often felt its 
power in composition, when, as he himself tells us, new ideas came 
into his mind, he knew not from whence. “ He was empty and became 
full; thoughts rained into his soul from above ; he was in a trance, 
and had a flow of interpretation, and an enjoyment of light.” (i. 441.) 
Those who partook of the same gift were Upol, KaOapoi, puarai (i. 147.) ; 
he exhausts in their praises all the terms which the heathen applied 
to the initiated. The select few only were thus inspired ; unlike “ to 
the poor the Gospel is preached,” t£>v iiyr.Xaiuy oiout; says Philo, rijc 
dX ijfloue KCKOivoiyr/Ke (no common man hath part in the true life). 

But the allegorical interpretation was also a dialectical art. As the 
Patristical explanations of Scripture were under a rule of authority, 
as in our own interpretations of the Book of Revelation, a certain 
uniformity may be observed, notwithstanding the many discrepancies 
of detail, so the allegory of Philo was not without a settled prin¬ 
ciple. He himself speaks of rovr r//C aXXjjyopias yayoyas (the Canons 
of allegory). Its first symbols, such as the sun for reason, or the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, were such as the common 
sense of all men, or the text itself, naturally suggested. In after 
times they were neither natural nor arbitrary, but fixed by use and 
the authority of eminent teachers. The interpretation of them, like 
the interpretation of tongues in the New Testament, was a religious 
service. Philo speaks of the Essenes in Palestine and the TLierapeutse 
in the neighbourhood of the lake Mceris (ii. 458. 475.), ns meeting 
together on the Sabbath day, and above all on the Sabbath of Sab¬ 
baths, to interpret the law in its hidden sense. They had avyypdp- 
para waXaiwv aySpwv (compilations of ancient men), from which they 
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taught, and hymns which formed a part of the worship. Philo’s own 
writings are a sufficient indication that new discoveries were not ex¬ 
cluded. He reads the book of the law, like a sacred hieroglyph con¬ 
taining endless symbols, and hard to be understood, in which one sign 
has many meanings, and many signs are applied to the same truth. 

The system of Philo might, in one point of view, be regarded as 
his method of interpreting the Mosaic Scriptures. For without this 
he has no system. All his thoughts are incrusted on the divine 
word; it would be a violence to arrange them independently. It 
seemed to him that God had only revealed Himself to the Jewish 
people ; and accordingly the glosses and patchwork of Greek philo¬ 
sophy which he introduces into the text, are not additions of his own, 
hut its natural meaning. Or, to state the same thing in a way which 
is more paradoxical, and yet better expresses his view, the Mosaical 
law was the natural and original form of the Platonic and Alexan¬ 
drian philosophy. 

His writings include nearly a complete series of commentaries on 
the Book of the Law. No other books form the subject of any of his 
separate works. Many are not even mentioned by him ; the few 
that are mentioned supplying but a small number of quotations, not, 
perhaps, altogether more than one in twenty compared with the 
books of Moses. It is not certain that Philo excluded any of our 
received books from the Canon of Scripture ; but neither is there 
any proof that the idea of the Canon was known to him at all. 
Neither Samuel, David, Solomon, nor Job, nor indeed any one later 
than Joshua, is mentioned by name. In repeating the famous narra¬ 
tive of the LXX, interpreters, he says nothing of them, but confines 
life miracle to the Pentateuch. The prophets are commonly quoted 
by him in a singular manner, with the introduction, tTjrt twv 
■kuXcu or ti s twv (puinjTwi' Mwwt'uc. Their words are 

chiefly used in illustration, and not made the basis of allegorical 
interpretations. Taking all these circumstances together, we cannot 
doubt that in the view of Philo the law was separated by a wide 
chasm from the rest of the Old Testament, as the narrative of the 
patriarchs, and the giving of the law must have been also regarded 
by him in a very dilferent light from the later Jewish history. 

It is in the Pentateuch, and especially in the history of the creation. 
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nnd the lives of the patriarchs, that his mystic fancy delights to revel. 
A short analysis of his treatise “De Mundi Creatione,” including ns 
it does most of his peculiarities, will give the reader an idea of his 
method of proceeding. His commentary on the first chapter is as 
follows : — 

1. 2. He begins with the praises of Moses, whose thoughts are 
indeed beyond all praise ; who had gone to the very end of philosophy, 
and knew well that there must be a Spaorliptov opyavov (an active 
instrument), that is God, and a iradiinmv opyavov (a passive instrument), 
without life or motion, answering to intellect and matter, which latter it 
were absurd to suppose without beginning. He says that God made 
the world in six days, not because He had need of time, but because six 
is a perfect number, capable of being divided by two, by three, and by 
six, and is male and female, and odd and even (Aprtoirc'pirroc). And 
before God created it He made an intellectual world (kop/ioc voijroe) 
to be the paradigm and idea of it, which is none other but the reason 
of God (dpx *rvirov TrapaSetyfia, Idea nur l&eiiiv, 6 Stow Xdyoc). This 
he did, as one of old said (Plato, Tim. 29.), “ because He was good, 
which goodness of His He imparts to all things as they are able to 
bear it.” 

Still confining himself to the intellectual world, Philo goes on to 
remark that the words in the beginning (tV dpxji) must be explained 
not of time, for time had not yet come into existence, but of number 
and order (non in tempore sed cum tempore finxit Deus mundum 
Augus.) He describes the form of the heaven and empty space 
which God made after the pattern of His own mind, the chiefest things 
in which were light and air, the images of the reason of God, and of 
the spirit of God. Thus the creation of the intellectual world had 
an end. To mark its isolation from the rest, the word used in the 
fifth verse of the 1st chapter of Genesis is not “the first day” 
(a-piiri)), but “one day” (pi'a). 

He next discourses of the heaven which is the visible boundary of 
the world (oiipavoc opos iiparig), of the “sea and dryland,” and of 
the fruits of the earth, which latter, he observes, grew up in a moment, 
and yet were intended by Providence to be eternal. He remarks on 
the apparent inconsistency of the plants springing up before the sun, 
which he thinks was done to show the creative power of God, who 
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was capable of acting no less without than with the intervention of 
second causes. He then speaks of the creation of the sun on tho 
fourth day, which was not of choice, but of necessity, seeing the 
number four is possessed of so many and such wonderful properties. 

Fishes, birds, and beasts, were next created in a continuous series, 
and at the last God made man in His own image ; not that God is in 
the form of man, but that the mind is to man what God is to the 
world. He says let “us" make man, not as of one but as of many. 
Why is the plural used? Philo is uncertain how to explain this, but 
thinks that it may arise from the fact, that God was creating a being 
of mixed nature, in whom He Himself implanted the good, and em¬ 
ployed angels to assist in adding the evil. Next, the question arises, 
—Why did God create man last ? Four answers are given to this 
inquiry:—1st, because God, having given man reason, desired to 
provide a theatre for his intelligence, and also, 2ndly, to furnish him 
with the means of supplying his natural wants (for in the state of in¬ 
nocence the earth produced all things necessary for the good of man, 
and may do so again if men cease from their wickedness) ; 3rdly, by 
reason of the order of His work, which required that He should place 
man, the highest of corruptible things, at the end, as He has placed 
heaven, the highest of incorruptible things, at the beginning ; 4thly, 
man was created last to be the master of the rest; he is the pilot, 
the herdsman, the driver of tile inferior animals. 

(From a comparison of the commentary on the next chapter, it 
appears that Philo is here speaking, not of the actual but of the ideal 
man. Finding in chap. iii. a recommencement of the history of the 
creation of man, he knew no way to account for it except by this 
distinction.) 

When the heavens and the earth were completed, God hallowed the 
seventh day. Here Philo branches forth into the praises of the 
number seven, in a digression which occupies many pages. He first 
divides seven into two kinds, cktoq rrjQ CtsafcK' and Trtpie\6/jevcv iv rtj 
2ecaSi (outside ten and within ten), meaning, by the first of the two, 
arithmetical progression of seven numbers, with intervals of twos 
or threes, containing the image of cube and square, of essence and 
superficies. Again, he takes the simple number seven, and shows 
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all the modes in which its units ore combined, and how their har¬ 
monies are the first principles of music and geometry. Seven is like 
God, “ neither begetting nor begotten ” (ovre yii'vun> ovrc ytrrwprroc) ; 
like Victory, whom poets fable to have had no mother; like Minerva, 
springing at once out of the head of Divinity. It agrees with nature, 
and, if multiplied by four, answers to the time of the moon (28). 
Solon and Hippocrates tell of the seven ages of man. It is a cube 
and a plain figure at once. All nature is in love with it. There are 
7 planets, 7 zones, 7 Pleiades, 7 senses, 7 parts of the human body, 
7 secretions, 7 motions, 7 months’ children, 7 strings to the lyre, 7 
vowels, &c. Great as it is, it is appropriately named utto rou aefiao- 
fiov and atfivoi (tirra = septem). 

At ver. 4. of chap. ii. he dwells on the form of the sentence, 
“ These are the generations of the heavens and of the earth when 
they were created in the day that the Lord God made the earth and 
the heavens, and every plant of the field before it was in the earth, 
and every herb of the field before it grew.” This, he says, refers to 
the intellectual world, which was completed before the actual world 
came into existence. Next he enlarges upon the 6th verse, — “ then 
went up a mist (in the LXX., fountain) from the earth,” in reference 
to which he remarks upon the wonderful sagacity of Moses, who 
distinguished the ocean, the fourth element, from fresh water, which, 
like the catamenia in women, existed ih the bosom of the earth. 

Next man was formed; not he of whom we spoke before, who was 
in the image of God, and belonged only to the intellectual world, but 
visible to sight, and with distinction of sex. He was formed in the 
best manner, doubtless for many reasons: — First, because the earth 
of which he was made was recently separated from water; secondly, 
because it was clay ; thirdly, because God is good. He was created 
in the youth of all things, inferior to the ideal man, but far superior 
to anything which we can now show, for the copies have been be¬ 
coming weaker, the attraction of the magnet fainter, by being im¬ 
parted. He came not into a world of solitude, but to a great city full 
of corporeal and incorporeal essences. He is both mortal and im¬ 
mortal, made up of the four elements, and at once terrestrial, 
aquatic, volatile, celestial. Neither have his posterity altogether lost 
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their pre-eminence, for they still rule over the brute creation, which 
God, as soon as he was created, asked him to name ; not because He 
could be ignorant Himself, but that He might hear him exercising 
his reason in its most pure and perfect state. 

Thus far he was in the image of God alone upon the earth. 
Woman was the beginning of his guilt. He saw the double and half 
of himself (Sirru rpi'jpara of Plato’s Symposium), and was led by the 
impulse of desire to unite himself therewith. This was the com¬ 
mencement of bodily pleasure. Before this God had planted a garden 
in Paradise of trees bearing immortal fruit. Not that there really 
could have been such a place; but Paradise means the reason, and 
the myriad plants are opinions, and the trees of good and evil are 
prudence and piety; and the serpent is the symbol of pleasure, sent 
by God to seduce the woman (who is in fact aitrdijvie, “sense,” the 
feminine part of our nature), who in her turn seduced the reason. 

Philo proceeds: — “ Now these things are not mythical inventions, 
such as delight the herd of poets and of sophists, but they are types 
inviting to allegory in accordance with their secret meaning.” He 
then follows out thfe various symbols in detail. God sent a curse 
upon man and upon all creation. He might have destroyed them, 
but of His infinite mercy He allowed them to remain. 

Philo concludes by a summary of five things which he says Moses 
incidentally teaches in his history of Creation. I. That there is a 
God, against atheists. H. That He is one God, against those who 
transfer to heaven the meanest form of human governments, an 
ochlocracy. III. That the world was created. IV. That this created 
world was one like its Creator. V. That there is a Providence. 
Happy is he who knows this I 

In this brief analysis of a considerable work, it has been impossible 
to do justice to its rhetorical, or, in a few passages, to its poetical 
character. It gives, however, a fair notion of many of Philo’s pecu¬ 
liarities, such as the extraordinary importance which he attaches 
to principles of number, and the manner in which he builds startling 
theories on hypercritical remarks on the. language, and even on 
miserable etymologies. It illustrates, further, the mode in which he 
presses heathen writers iuto the service of the books of Moses. Nc- 
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cessity, or rather some numerical law, is always in the background: 
the remembrance of Plato, and even of the categories of Aristotle, 
is never far otf. The passage in which he speaks of the use of the 
plural in the creation of man, and not, as he expressly remarks, of 
the inanimate creation, is remarkable as indicating a close connexion 
between his view and the Gnostic or Oriental doctrine, that God 
made evil with the assistance of an inferior angel or demiurge. 
Lastly, the distinction which he attempts to establish between a 
myth and a type is worthy of attention, as, however arbitrary his 
method of proceeding may appear, it indicates his unshaken belief 
that he had discovered the true objective meaning of the Book of 
the Law. 

The commentary which commences with the narrative of the 
creation, is carried through the rest of the book of Genesis, and 
extends also to the books of Exodus and Leviticus. Philo is espe¬ 
cially full on the lives of the Patriarchs, whom he regards as Tpuiroi 
\pvxve, and tfi\pv)(oi vufioi. Thus Abraham is the type of the good 
man, ck SiSacruaXta e; Isaac, in fvtreiac; Jacob, e£ aaKtiaeug. Sarah is 
rpoiros rrj c ape rrjs yevixijc; Leah, Trjt aperijs piaovpi'vr/e; Joseph is the 
ttoXitikog (Mangey, ii. 9.). Of the earlier ones, Adam is the avOpm- 
7roc yriyertii, ot \6iKve; Cain is the type of covetousness; Enos of 
hope ; Enoch of repentance (this explanation apparently arises out of 
a misconception of the word pertSjjKE in the LXX., see Mangey, ii. 
3, 4.; Noah of righteousness. (Mangey, ii. 3. 5. 9. 36. 408 — 416.). 
Nor is it merely the names or general characters of the Patriarchs 
in which he finds materials for symbolism. The commonest state¬ 
ments respecting them, or the simplest events of their lives, receive 
a similar explanation. Take the following as an illustration, (Mangey, 
i.466. ii. 11, 12.):—Philo is commenting on the narrative of Abraham 
going forth from Ur of the Chaldees to dwell in Ilaran. Ur, he says, 
signifies astrology; Haran signifies holes, that is, the senses: if we 
put both together, the meaning of God’s command will be,—“ Leave 
thy Chaldean astrology;” cease contemplating the world around thee, 
and contemplate thyself. Thy senses will teach thee a new lesson, 
that they are nothing without the soul. Immediately after this, he 
remarks, that God appeared to Abraham: o Beat <rji a off, not, 
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he remarks, u no<poq tVit 3eoV, for no man can know God except so 
far as God reveals Himself to him. In this he finds a proof of the 
truth of his explanation, as also in the circumstance, that at this 
time God changed the name Abram, which he interprets “ sublime 
father,” occupied with Chaldean astronomy, into Abraham, which means, 
he tells us, “elect father of sound;”—elect referring to his goodness, 
sound meaning speech or language, and father = mind. The last 
pilgrimage from Haran to Palestine he explains to mean, the progress 
from sense to the true and perfect knowledge of God. 

One more example may close this portion of the subject. In the 
hook, “ de Somniis,” Philo takes occasion to explain the verses, Gen. 
xxviii. 10, 1 1., ’Iaicw/3 tiroptudr] f tr ytippav teat vj rrjfrrjtre tottoj cal 
e’raipijdrj e’keT, eSu yiip a i/Xioc, (Mangey, i. 638.). The explanation is as 
follows: while the ascetic, b uimjnjc, lived in the senses, he met the 
divine word (who, as the fulness of all spiritual power committed to 
him by God, is symbolised by place). “ For the sun went down,” 
i.e., in other words, the light of human reason had set, or, according 
to another interpretation, the word appeared when the light of the 
divine presence had set. It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the 
perversity and inconsistency of this explanation, which seems to have 
arisen from Philo attaching a fixed meaning, which we find recurring 
in other places for the same words: for Haran the senses, for rebroc 
either God or the \6yoc, for ij\w j the light of divine or human 
reason. Thq problem was, how these three counters could be con¬ 
nected with each other. 

After furnishing some of these and several similar examples, 
Gfrorer concludes by quoting the line from Hamlet :— 

“ Though this be madness, yet there’s method in it.” 

Madness it is according to both the definitions of it: — reasoning 
rightly from wrong premises, or wrongly from right premises. Many 
other instances might be quoted, showing not only the absurdity but 
the self-contradiction of Philo’s interpretation. He constantly for¬ 
gets what he has himself said a page before. Not only is his method 
based on an eclectic philosophy, but he seems incapable of carrying 
through two successive verses any unity of sense or idea. 
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The inquiry thus far pursued, tends to throw a favourable light on 
the mystical interpretation of the early Christian Fathers. For the 
utmost that can be said against them is, that they were on a level 
with their age, and did not shake off the scholastic trammels in 
which they had been brought up. The allegorical method was as 
natural in their day as the devotional or critical in our own. It had 
existed four centuries before them: it seemed to be the only means 
of making use of the Old Testament Scriptures. If from time to 
time they are found making extravagant suppositions to support 
a favourite theory, playing with words, numbers, or colours, reading 
the Old Testament backwards, that they may absolutely identify it 
with the New, we may compare them first with Philo, secondly with 
ourselves. (1.) They occasionally allegorise numbers; he, it may be 
said, never misses the opportunity; they in a very few instances 
supersede the historical meaning; he can scarcely be said to allow 
the historical meaning to stand at all. The difference, though one 
only of degree, is yet so great as to be almost a difference in kind. 
That the Fathers were great critics will not be maintained; but 
they were almost as far as any modern historian from the dreamy 
inconsecutive apprehension of historical facts which we find in Philo, 
who is ns entirely devoid of the historical sense as an Indian phi¬ 
losopher. In another point of view', Philo may be regarded as a 
witness in their favour, inasmuch as his writings show the extra¬ 
ordinary power which in that age the allegorical system exercised 
in the world. It seems as if mankind, after being raised above 
things of sense by the progress of the human mind, relapsed again 
into the world of sense; and instead of gathering the true lesson 
from them, sought to find in individual objects the conductors to an 
invisible world. From this influence, the Fathers, in a great degree, 
freed themselves. They may be defended, not only by the plea that 
they were on a level with their age, but that they were above their 
age. 

(2.) It will make us more lenient, both towards Philo and the 
Fathers, to remember, that the method which they employ has not 
ceased to be practised by ourselves. It cannot be said that we have 
left off interpreting Scripture, not by what we have found in the 
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text, but by what we have brought to it; or that we have not 
arbitrarily assumed double senses, types, allegories, either to avoid 
difficulties, or to adapt the Old Testament to the New, and, in 
general, the meaning of Scripture to the opinions of our own time ; 
or that in portions of Scripture, such as the Book of Daniel and the 
Revelations, we have not run into excesses about numbers, colours, 
animals, &c., as great as those of Philo in the Book of Genesis; or 
that we have not argued from separate verses of Scripture detached 
from their connexion ; or that we have not assumed a system where 
there was no system, and asked for reasons where there were no 
reasons; or that we have not blended Aristotelian logic or Platonic 
fancies with the words of our Lord or St. Paul; or that we have 
not transfigured the characters of Scripture until they have become 
ideas rather than living persons ; or that we have not sought to con¬ 
nect heathen mythology or philosophy, stories of Deucalion, Iphigenia, 
Bacchus, Orpheus, with the narrative or doctrines of Scripture ; or 
that we have not untruly identified the meaning of Scripture with the 
theology of our own day ; or that we have not misused classical 
learning in illustration of Scripture; or that we have not substituted 
rhetorical praises of Scripture for a true apprehension of its meaning. 

Instead of analysing in detail any further portions of Philo’s works, 
it will be more convenient to group our extracts around these 
subjects, or leading ideas, which Philo and the New Testament have 
in common. We must here guard the reader against supposing that 
Philo and St. Paul or St. John are more like than is really the case, 
owing to the accident of all the resemblances being collected together 
in a short space. Surprising ns these coincidences are, they are, in 
the writings of Philo, scattered through many volumes amidst endless 
platitudes. Nor can we be sure that Philo himself would have 
recognised or acknowledged the connected, system which (with the 
assistance of Gfrorer) has here been collected from his works. 

§ I- 

The centre of the Alexandrian philosophy, and our interest in it as 
connected with the New Testament, is the doctrine of the Aoyoe 
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(Word). This, however, so immediately flows from the prior doc* 
trine of the nature and being of God, that to understand the former, 
we must begin with the latter. 

In different parts of the Old Testament there are great differences 
in the manner of God’s revelation of Himself. In the earlier portions 
He is described as walking in the garden in the cool of the day, us 
talking to Abraham, as wrestling with Jacob, as appearing to Moses 
in the burning bush, or to Moses and the elders on Mount Sinai: 
but we should be far from expecting similar appearances in the days 
of David or of Hezekiah. More and more, in the course of Jewish 
history, God bad been to the Israelites a God hiding Himself, as of 
old, in the pillar of the cloud, or in the recesses of the most holy 
place, so in later times seen or spoken with only by His prophets, 
tin •ougli whom the divine will was communicated to His people. A 
religious feeling attached itself to the temple, breaking out in acts of 
rude violence at the very suspicion of its profanation ; and yet this 
was not inconsistent with the conviction which had more and more 
wrought itself into the mind of the people, that “ God dwelt not in 
temples made with hands.” “ Behold, even the heaven and the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain Him.” In whatever manner it 
was to be reconciled with the earlier history of the Jewish people, 
the truth “that no man had seen God at any time” was not first 
taught by the Gospel. 

There was another circumstance which indirectly tended to remove 
God further from the view of the Israelites. The glory of Israel 
had departed,—the Lord Jehovah no longer went forth with their 
armies. He was known of then in wrath rather than in mercy. 
Was He then the author of the evils of their race? The Platonist 
of Alexandria would not think this. God was not the author of 
evil, for He was good. How then did evil arise ? It seemed to 
remove evil from Him to suppose that it was executed by His inferior 
ministers. “ He sent evil angels among them.” Thus was God, 
whose presence in the world had once been its life and light, more 
and more removed from it, that He might be free even from the 
shadow of a suspicion of evil. 

But it was the Greek philosophy, even more than the altered 
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national belief, or the change in the circumstances of the people, 
that contributed to give Philo his peculiar view of the Divine nature. 
While he still retains the old Hebrew titles of King of kings and 
Lord of lords, he adds others which remind us of Aristotle and 
Plato. God is the ro or— vojjri) <pvt tic, o roDc twv optojv ; the summum 
genus (yeyikUTaror), the efficient cause, the unit, better than wisdom 
itself, or good itself. Even his figures of speech are often borrowed 
from Plato. God, he says, is Almighty, as the driver of the chariot, 
the pilot of the ship ; over souls, and bodies, and thoughts, and 
words, and angels, and earth, and air, and heaven, and things seen, 
and powers unseen, the Ruler of all things, the Father of the world. 
He is omnipotent and omniscient, £ie cal ro 7rav, aWoic anamv ap\r) 
rov Troteir. 

But the leading idea which, more than any other, seems to have 
taken possession of the mind of Philo and his contemporaries is, 
that the Divine Being is incomprehensible and invisible. There is no¬ 
thing which he repeats so often as this; nothing for the sake of which 
he is so ready to pervert the meaning of Scripture. As the Eleatic 
philosopher of being, so of God, Philo will admit of no predicates; 
for which reason he says even iyw eipi o Sees iro'c (/ am the Lord 
tliy God) is an incorrect expression, (i. 582.) To the prophets and 
Moses he supposed the true nature of God to be equally unintelligible 
as to himself. In the same way that the Platonist doctrine of the 1 Seat 
involves a chasm between faiyoyeva and ibra (xwpicrTa ra e'idr)), so 
did the Neoplatonist conception of the Divinity which was the em¬ 
bodiment of those iSmi absolutely withdraw and separate Him from 
the world. Or as Philo said, in Aristotelian phrase, ro or rj dr obf(i 
ritir 7r pog ti. (i. 582.) 

Such doctrines, whether in religion or philosophy, can never be 
consistently carried out. If we have no knowledge of things in them¬ 
selves, it is vain to repeat that there are things in themselves ; if we 
have no knowledge of the Divine nature, it is useless to tell us that 
there is a God. Hence, in all ages, philosophy, and yet more religion, 
have availed themselves of the inconsistency in the human mind 
which allows men to believe truths not wholly reconcilable with 
each other. The m ode of concealing the discrepancy, in the present 
VOL. I. 
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case, was as follows: — In His true nature God is incomprehensible, 
and yet there is a certain sense also in which He is cognisable by con¬ 
templation and by the observation of His works, (i. 107.) The 
latter is the lower way, which extracts a knowledge of God from the 
sight of trees and flowers, sun and stars; the other is the higher way 
of intellectual communion or divine imagination, as it may be termed 
Seu tpavrairiuitrat), imparted by God Himself, who, when we 
contemplate Him, is contemplating Himself in us. (ii. 415.) This 
higher knowledge of God is the knowledge of a pure unity, as of a 
form without shadow, such as the sun sheds upon the earth at mid¬ 
day. Thus, even in this sort of knowledge, little is known of the 
Divine Being but that He exists. 

The same difficulty met Philo and the Alexandrians from what 
may be termed the objective side, in representing the relation of 
God to the world. If God is absolutely separate from the world, 
how does He act upon it? To answer this difficulty Philo introduces 
the fiction of Swagetc. These may be described in the words of 
the poet as the 

“ Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers," 

whereby, as in some Asiatic court, the King of kings is surrounded, 
his o7raSoi, copvfopot, l^ppirai, &e. They are efficient causes, the 
bands of the world; sometimes appearing as persons, as in the visit 
of the angels to Abraham; also the ideas and summa genera of 
things, as well as the powers by which they are created. The 
highest of them are called ZvvagtiQ jfapurruau and Ko\aaTucal ; or, in 
another passage, Troijjnual and fiaatXncai ; others are the Svvagis 
■Kpovor)TiKi), ropoBeTwr), i\iw c. (i. 431. 560.; ii. 150.) 

These Swagcig occupy the same place in Philo’s system, as the 
doctrine of emanations in the Oriental philosophy. They are designed 
to place God further from the world, and yet to connect Him with it. 
We ourselves, so far as we attribute any substance or reality to God’s 
general laws apart from Himself, have recourse to a similar figure. 
These cwa/ieic may be said to wear a double face; one looking toward 
the Greek philosophy, and the other to the Old Testament Scriptures. 
In the first aspect they are but a new name for the Platonic !Seai 
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(ii. 261.), while they themselves serve as intermediate links, now 
that the chasm to be bridged is thrown further back and placed not 
between the IScai and phenomena, but between God and the world. 
In another point of view they are the ayytXoi of the Old Testament; 
the beings who appeared to Abraham and Lot, themselves persons, 
and yet modes of Divine existence. Philo’s own statement respecting 
them is, that to spirits they are spirits, but angels or men to men. 
(i. 655.) They might be described in the language of the Old Tes¬ 
tament as the angels of the Divine presence. They abide in the 
Word. (i. 4.) 

When God has been so far removed from the sphere of human in¬ 
telligence, it may seem absurd to dwell on his moral nature. Yet 
Philo, forgetful of his transcendentalism, returns again and again in 
praise and thanksgiving to the natural instincts of the heart. “ His 
goodness and gentle power is the harmony of all things.” (ii. 155.) 
“To whom,” he says, “shall we givo thanks but to God,” and by 
what means but through the tilings that we have received?” “In 
making rain to fall upon the earth, what does He but make mani¬ 
fest the riches of ITis goodness?” It is on this side of the Divine 
nature that Philo delights to dwell. “Good,” he says, “comes di¬ 
rectly from Him, but evil only indirectly.” “ Not only does He 
judge first and show mercy afterwards, but He shows mercy first 
and judges afterwards: for with Him mercy is older than justice.” 
“ The fullness of His power He never exerts towards any crea¬ 
ture.” So again with an antithesis of the prepositions which reminds 
us of some passages in St. Paul’s writings as well as of Aristotle, 
he says, there are two ways in which God works. Some things are 
only vir' au’roD (by Him); others are for’ avrou, and St avrov (by Him 
and through Him) as well. (i. 51.) Of the former sort is evil, of 
the latter good; an idea nearly answering-to the modern expression, 
God is the Author of good, but the Permitter of evil. 

Three texts of Scripture will sum up the main peculiarities of 
Philo’s view of the nature of the Divine Being. First, “ No man 
hath seen God at any time the thought of his age and nation seek¬ 
ing to harmonise the reverence for the Lord Jehovah with the Greek 
philosophy, which, however, Philo carries out consistently to the con- 
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sequence that no man hath seen or known, or can conceive or tell 
anything of God; and then falls into the extreme inconsistency of 
making Him the subject of human feelings and emotions. Secondly, 
“ the pure in heart see God;” not, however, in the sense of our 
Saviour in the Sermon on the Mount; for the purity spoken of is 
not a moral, but rather a mystic purity, Buch as was exclusively 
possessed by contemplative sects like the Essenes and Therapeutic. 
Thirdly, “God cannot be tempted of evil, neither tempteth He any 
man.” To execute evil, therefore, He employs inferior ministers, 
such as the angels, just as to make Himself known to man at all, He 
employs the agency of the Xoyoc.* 


§ 2 . 

The Xoyoc has been already spoken of as the centre of the Alex¬ 
andrian theology. The necessity which led to its introduction may 
be gathered from the previous section. Man had removed God so 
far from the world, that there seemed to be no God,—nothing to which 
the human heart could turn, or on which human thought could dwell. 
The chasm was bridged, the system of the world harmonised, the hu¬ 
man soul and understanding united with God by the Xoyoc. 

Aristotle raises a question which he does not profess to answer: 
“ Which of the Platonic ideas connected the rest of the ideas with 
sensible things?” There was a parallel question in the Alexandrian 
theology, which, although it had far outgrown this, and become, to 
use a modern expression, the great question of that day, may yet be 
traced up to a similar dialectical difficulty: “What has man to do 
with God, or God with the world?” To this question the Xoyoc 
supplied the answer. 

It is true, though wearisome to repeat, yet a thought that should 
be vividly present to us at every step of this inquiry, that the age 

* I have to acknowledge again that the materials of this and the following sec¬ 
tions are in a great measure derived from Gfrorer, and many of the reflections 
indirectly suggested by him. 
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of which we are speaking was an age of ideas; an age not balanced by 
experience, or steadied by practical life; an age as completely over¬ 
powered and mastered by abstractions as earlier centuries bad been 
by nature or by mythology. The form had changed ; but the one was 
as much a fiction as the other. The Alexandrian age differs from the 
mythical not in its critical spirit, which was the spirit of verbal criti¬ 
cism only, but in its higher conception of morality, its nearer approach 
to the true idea of God and revelation and its renunciation of the 
sensible world. It was mythical and not mythical, poetical and rhe¬ 
torical at once. Its imagery may be compared to a cast of some soft 
material, capable of being worked into any form by the hand. It 
might be described as a colourless mythology. 

Ages which are under the power of ideas are also under the power 
of words. Like the names of the gods in mythology, words played a 
great part in the Alexandrian system. The Greek philosophy sup¬ 
plied the conception of a Divine ruDc; but what was still more im¬ 
portant, the Greek language supplied the word \dyoc with its happy 
ambiguity of reason and speech, “outward and inward word” itself 
a mediator between two worlds. The Alexandrian recognised ns 
readily as a modern German philosopher, that thought and language 
were but two aspects of the same thing. How natural an expression 
was this of the relation between the outward and visible and the in¬ 
ward and spiritual, to men who had not either the consciousness of 
fixed laws of nature or the strong sense of human individuality like 
ourselves! 

Tho extreme readiness with which ideas, such as \6yoe, aofia, 
vvii/fia, were transmuted into persons, is of itself a further reflec¬ 
tion of a mythological age. The Greek in Homer’s time personified 
fire, water, and the other elements; and in a doubtful and wavering 
manner, which may be termed half-personification, sought to embody 
also abstract ideas, such as strife, fear, and love. The Greek under 
tho Ptolemies personified voOf, \dyoe, —rtij/ui. In this latter process 
there were many stages and transitions. It was a sort of inversion 
of the mythological one, passing not from realities to figures of 
speech, hut from figures of speech to realities. Gradually the abstract 
term began to stand out, helped by the fortunate accident of a word, 
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and, in the case of the Xoyoc, by its identification with the vision of 
God in the Pentateuch. 

The earliest form of the Xoyoc (word) is the dyytAoc or slicin' 
•Stow, such as was immediately suggested by the language of the 
Old Testament. Another source of the same thought is the concep¬ 
tion of wisdom in the Book of Proverbs, which in Ecclesiasticus is 
just ceasing to be a figure of speech, and becoming a reality ; it was 
retained in the later Alexandrianism as a sort of feminine Xoyoc. 
But the original notion in either of its two forms, whether the more 
concrete and allied to sense, or more abstract and ideal, was soon 
overlaid by the notions of Greek philosophy, which quickly resolved 
them into each other. Thus the otyytXoc became a Xoyoc, and the 
Xdyot in turn became ayytXoi. The associations of either were end¬ 
less ; many were supplied by the word itself, still more by Plato 
and Aristotle ; while every passage in the Old Testament in which 
mention occurred of any type or figure which could by any pos¬ 
sibility be connected with it, was transferred to the Xoyoc. 

First came the great distinction of Philo between Xoyoc trSidfitroc 
and Xoyoc npofopiKos (ii. 154.), which is a metaphor taken from the 
relation between human thought and language. As the thought of a 
man is to the speech of a man, so is the Xoyoc trJidfhroc to the Xoyoc 
npo^opiKoe. Either element of the doctrine derived support from the 
Old Testament, or from the Greek philosophy indifferently. This, how¬ 
ever, is not the only play of words which Philo bases on the different 
significations of the word Xoyoc. Thus Xoyoc is used for vupoc, the 
law = the Word of God ; t’i nc rrotti tuv vopor, ttoieT kui tv> Xdyor. An¬ 
other meaning of Xo'yoc assists that philosophy of number which Philo 
every where introduces; in the sense of ratio of numbers the word 
Xoyoc bears an important part in the co'trpoc. As the Eleatic philo¬ 
sopher, wherever the words or-, tori', uiat, occurred seemed to see a 
confirmation of his favourite theory; so the Alexandrian, whatever 
might be the sense in which the word Xo'yoc was employed, eagerly 
adapted it to his purpose, and caught the evidence of the universality 
of the idea in the ever recurring use of the word! Or, to look nearer 
home for an illustration, as commentators on the Old Testament, 
wherever they found the word spirit, have identified it with the 
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third person of the Trinity; or as the early Fathers, in the accidental 
mention of bread and wine in the prophets, saw a type and figure of 
the Eucharist. 

The second class of associations derived from Plato and the Greek 
philosophy so often blend with those of the Old Testament, as to make 
it difficult to separate them. In a few only the genuine language of 
Plato is retained. Thus, the Aoyog is iSia UtCiv, tiros tlSwy, the habi¬ 
tation of the iSicu, in which they seem to reside. So, again, according 
to that explanation of the ISeac which made them ye it/, the Aoyoe is 
said to be yeriKioVaror, the summum genus which comprehended all 
things in itself. In like manner the Aoyoe is also termed ropevc, 
that is, the divider of the genus into its species. Here, however, a 
secondary thought enters in, which gives a curious insight into the 
network by which the Old Testament and Plato are woven together; 
the Aoyoe is not only the divider of the genus into its species, hut of 
the sacrifice into its parts, (i. 491.) In the New Testament similar 
language occurs, though in a different sense; the word of God is 
quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword (ro/nb- 
rtpvs i/7 rep 7ra/rav pa^capat'). 

As Plato divided the world into yogra and aioffi;ru, Philo makes a 
corresponding division of the Abyog. It is not quite clear whether he 
designed this to he the same with the one above mentioned of the 
Aoyog eroiaderog and npnipopiKuc. Probably he had never distinctly 
inquired of himself whether they were the same or different mani¬ 
festations. Where language is so much the soul of philosophy, we 
can scarcely suppose a variation of the word without a change of the 
idea; if indeed it be not the truer view that the word is the idea. 
In the present instance, the difference of expression seems of itself to 
suggest a difference of meaning; the Abyog erbiaffirog and 7rpo^op<ebg 
being supposed to stand in the same relation to each other as human 
speech and human thought, the soul and body of thought; while the 
Abyog roijrog and aiofiprog is but an adaptation of the Platonic 
distinction. 

A curious blending of Greek philosophy and of Jewish and 
Christian notions occurs in his account of the Abyog peo-irijg. All 
things, says Philo, are in pairs, right and left, good and evil, Israel 
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and the Egyptian hosts; and between these two the Xoyos stands as a 
mean, neither begotten as man, nor unbegotten as God; standing by 
God as the pledge that the whole race will not utterly rebel, and by 
man that he may have a good hope that God will not overlook the 
work of His hands. Have we not here the Pythagorean <rvarol\ia, 
the Aristotelian doctrine of a mean, and the Mediator of the New 
Testament, jumbled together in one? 

But as Philo and the Alexandrians remained within the circle of 
the Old Testament as the authoritative source of their teaching, it is 
from the book of the law we should naturally expect to find their 
doctrine of the Xoyos receive its chief development. What is Greek 
and what is Jewish in origin it is not always possible to determine. 
But in general it may be said that, while the idea itself, like the 
word, is plainly Greek, nearly all the attributes and figures of it are 
taken from the Jewish Scriptures. Persons, places, things, relations 
human and divine, are all transferred to it. Hence, we must not be 
surprised to find a Xo'yos within a Xoyos in this plastic theology; 
there is no conceivable relation in which the Xo'yos does not stand to 
God and man ; no figure of speech which is not embodied in him. 
It is sometimes within man, at other times without man; sometimes 
divine, at other times human; it is also that in which the human 
soul is said to exist; Moses and the angel of His presence, the priest 
and the sacrifice, the temple and a Greater than the temple, all in 
one. 

A sort of transition is formed from the Alexandrian to the Jewish 
aspect of the Xoyos by the idea of vifto s; another ambiguous term, at 
which the fancy caught, which was common to the Greek and Jewish 
world. As the Xoyos is the first emanation and energy of the Divine 
Being, whereby the world was created, so also it is the law or bond 
of the world, aVo tSiv fitawv fari ra rrtpara avvayiov ra fiipr) izavra 
cal (Ttpiyyuv. In all the workings of God in nature the Xoyos is the 
intermediate link. Neither is it only the law of the physical, but of 
the political world, and orders the changes of states. In the spirit of 
Sulpicius’ letter to Cicero, Philo says, “Look at Pontus, Macedonia, 
Carthage; their vicissitudes are not chance, but Providence. The 
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-9tioc Xdyos is ever running about the world to establish the perfect 
form of government — universal democracy. Ndpoe, equally with 
Xoyoc, had become a power, almost a person; a conception of both, 
which naturally led to their identification with each other. Thus 
Philo 9ays, in a passage which at once reminds us of Plato and of 
St. Paul: “ Every bad man is a slave,” ilaot fiEra vofiov £uoiv 
i\evdepoi. N ufiog Se a\pEvStjg o cnOcr Xdyoc, ou’x vno rod Seivoq ?) rod 
Sstyog $yt /rod ipOuproc ev \ aprioiotg *l ffrrjXaig (l\luyor axf/v-^oig, a\\' 
vtt' adai'UTOv <pi ‘ioeuq atydaprog iv adavarw ctarota TVTnuOEic. (ii. 452.) 
Do we not trace here the beginning of that wider and more expansive 
notion of the law which we find in the Epistles ; a law above a law, 
not written on tables of stone, such as those had who, not having the 
law, were a law unto themselves ? 

A still more remarkable parallel with St. Paul is found in Philo’s 
explanation of the law of Leviticus, xvi. 36., according to which the 
house was not pronounced unclean until seen by the high priest. 
Philo, after his usual manner of setting aside the text where its 
meaning seems inappropriate, says, that the literal interpretation of 
this cannot be accepted: for the priest’s coming to the house would 
make it clean and not unclean. Here, therefore, as elsewhere, the 
priest is the Adyoc, and the meaning is, that before the Xdyos enters 
into the soul it is innocent in all things: s d dtios Xdyos eie ti)v 
ipv^ijv iifiiHy Ku Oa~u> nva kariav ovk aflKrat 7rnVra a dr dr ra cpya 

ai'virairia. (i. 292—299.) 

We have here a sort of parody of St. Paul’s often repeated thought, 
“ Sin is not imputed where there is no law“ I was alive without 
the law once; ” “ the law entered in that sin might abound.” But the 
parallel is carried yet further. For as in many passages of Scripture 
we have the law spoken of with scarcely any reference to the Mosaic 
law for the workings of the human soul, under the sense of sin, or, 
as we should say, for the conscience, Philo has also his Xdyos tXeyxoc 
d ccdarj) '/'ox? vvvoikSv Kai ovfinEtpvKiue t'Xey x°S‘ Kon/yopoc opod xai 
Sncavrijs d avrog &y. (ii. 195.) When convicted by our own conscience, 
he says we should pray God to save us by chastisement, and send His 
Xdyoc tXeyxoc into our minds. So the angel who appears to Balaam 
is the type of the tXeyxoc attacking the soul disposed to sin. This 
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i\cy\oc is also the 7rapai:Xijroc, the comforter and instructer as 
well. (ii. 247.) 

The parallels with the New Testament are not yet exhausted. 
For example, the Xo yog is the living stream, the river of God in 
Paradise, the bread that came down from heaven, the garden of Eden 
itself, the sword that turned every way. It is, however, in the 
personifications of the Xo'yoc that the most striking parallelisms are 
found ; the word seeming to draw to itself, by a sort of natural 
attraction, all the passages in which manifestations of angels, or of 
the Divine presence occur in the Old Testament. 

Our own idea of personality does not admit of degrees. To us it 
is not natural to think of either man or angel as more or less a person, 
Nor, again, is it easy to imagine, except in poetry, an outward form 
of personality, such as is assigned to the Homeric heroes in the world 
below. Still less, perhaps, is it natural to us to conceive two persons 
in one. Such distinct ideas of personality, did not, however, exist 
for the age of which we are speaking. In the same manner that any 
one deity in the heathen pantheon might have many statues and 
images of him, without thereby implying the notion that these 
statues were mere representations of him, in the same way that by 
some anomaly of the human mind saints are worshipped in many 
places at once with hardly a thought of attributing omnipresence or 
even pluripresence to them ; so to the Alexandrian in Philo’s time 
the \6yog might be many persons, and exist in many persons, and 
have many shadows and images of himself without thereby losing 
his original personality. On this view only can Philo be made in¬ 
telligible. When we raise the question whether the Xoyoe was a 
person, it must be admitted that the word person has a distinctness 
and unity which belongs not to that age, but to a subsequent one, 
and is therefore used in a somewhat different sense from that in 
which we ordinarily employ it. 

An earlier form of the Xdyoc, as has been already mentioned, is 
the <To<jiia of the book of Ecclesiasticus. Wisdom and the Word of 
God are there described as real powers, almost as persons.. It has 
been doubted, however, whether we are to look here for the person¬ 
ality of the Xoyoe. Gfrorer is of opinion that the personal notion 
of the Xoyoc is originally Jewish, and that the Platonism was an after 
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addition. In the absence of much positive evidence, the following 
seems to me the most probable conjecture on this subject. 

It can scarcely be doubted that to the Jew everywhere, whether 
at Alexandria or in Palestine, the aspect of the religion of his fathers 
had much changed. To neither could the law in its original meaning 
have been wholly intelligible. To both probably, whether under the 
influence of Egypt or of Chaldea, the visible appearance of God in the 
altered state of the world seemed strange and discordant. That this 
was the case appears to be proved by the observation of Gfrorer, that 
eight out of twelve passages in the translation of the LXX., where 
such appearances occur, have been altered by the translator. Both, 
therefore, the Jew of Alexandria and of Palestine alike, might be said 
to be prepared for the doctrine of the Xdyoc, that is, to feel the need of 
an intermediate being, who might take the place of the God who had 
guided his people Israel. The Alexandrian coming more immedi¬ 
ately under the influence of the Greek philosophy, sought and found 
it in the Platonic roue; while the Jew, confining himself to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, exalted the angels into the place of mediators, and found 
in the law the answer to his own difficulty. The Xdyoc itself implied 
the idea of personality, so far as this can be separated from indiv idual 
form and character, while on the other hand it derived a kind of out¬ 
ward figure or embodiment from the angels, or the patriarchs, or the 
high priest. From these latter it gained a new personality, while it 
was itself the pantheistic link by which they w ere connected together, 
tic iv iraai. And although from the few facts bearing upon the ques¬ 
tion we are obliged to reason “it priori,” there is no reason, notwith¬ 
standing the absence of positive evidence, to doubt that the idea of 
personality was partly supplied by both; so far as it is involved in 
the idea of mind, by the Alexandrian philosophy ; so far as it seems 
to connect the idea of an outward form or embodiment, by the Old 
Testament itself. The Xdyoc may have been identified with the angel 
of his presence, or the angel of his presence identified with the Xdyoc; 
the conception of Philo implies both. 

There is scarcely an angelic or divine appearance in the law which 
Philo does not attribute to the Xdyoc. He is the beginning and Crea¬ 
tor of the world, the angel who appeared to Hagar, the avenging angel 
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who destroyed Sodom aud Gomorrah, the God who appeared to 
Jacob in Gen. xxviii. 11. 19., the Divine form who changed the 
name of Jacob to Israel, the angel of the Lord in the burning bush, 
the cloud at the Red Sea, the angel who appeared to Balaam, the 
guide of the Israelites in the wilderness, the guide of Abraham. 
Individuals are also types of him. Melchizedek is “the reason” to 
which we offer the first fruits ; Aaron and Moses are also symbols of 
the Xdyoc; Bezaleel is a rpa~cc \who makes the shadows of 
things even as Moses makes the realities; the sons of Jacob are one 
man’s sons, £ 1 U n -arepa itnycypappcvot, that is, the aydpwrroc $eov, the 
Xdyoc. Both these last passages may be illustrated by another pas¬ 
sage in Philo’s account of the creation, in which he says that God 
made the image first,— a seal, an idea, a genus, immortal, without 
sex; afterwards he made the species Adam (Strra iivBpunrtoy ycvi) ' 
d pcv yap cany ovpdytoe aydpiavoe, It £c yi/’tVoc). 

The Platonic image of the copy and the reality is constantly recur¬ 
ring in Philo; that of the dydpotwoe §cov is more important for the 
purpose of our present inquiry, (i. 411.) In some sense the Xoyoc is 
man as well as God, the ideal man. There are two temples, says Philo, 
the first the world, of which the Xdyoc is the high priest; the second, the 
rational soul, of which the high priest is the true man. So the Xdyoc 
is said to be the wporoyoyog vloc 5tod, as the world is the second son. 
He is neither begotten as man, nor unbegotten as God, which is the 
very attribute that enables him to mediate between God and man. 
Words which imply human virtue are applied to him, such as would 
never be applied to God. He is the Ikcj-tjc in Moses, who intercedes 
for the people; the 7rapdicX7jroc, who is with the high priest when he 
goes in to intercede for the people; the tcpog Xdyoc, who, in Num. xvi. 
48., stands between the living and the dead ; the cloud that divided 
the Egyptians and Israelites; above all, the dp\tcpcvg (i. 270. 562.), 
who mediates between God and man; who is not to be defiled by 
touching the corpse of his father, i. e. the Spirit; or his mother, i. e. 
the sense; who is married to a virgin, even the pure sense, and wears 
for his priestly garment the world and the elements. 

Two accessory ideas remain to be considered, aotpia and -xyevpu. 
The first is in most respects identical with Xoyoc. Like the Xdyoc, it 
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is the creative power and inner principle of the soul, and has the 
same predicates attributed to it. The chief differences in its use 
arise from its feminine termination, which renders its employment 
more appropriate where a feminine, such as Tnjyri, /nijr'V, BvyaTtjp, is 
the symbol under which it is expressed. As aofia occurs less fre¬ 
quently than Xdyoe, it is not so completely personified; always retain¬ 
ing in some degree the nature of an abstract term, for which reason 
it is in some passages opposed to Xdyoe, as inward to outward. One 
place in which Philo uses it for the rock in the wilderness, as else¬ 
where for the manna, affords a remarkable parallel to St. Paul; 
// anpoTOfios Trerpa »; no (pi a rou Stoi ioriv ijv dr oar icai irpu)Tt<TTT)v 
crepev 6 3cdc in ro tO>v eaurou Swapaiiv, 

The other modification of the Xdyoe is the irvevfia, on the double 
meaning of which latter Philo himself remarks. Altogether it has 
four principal uses : (1.) The wind; (2.) The idea of the soul; (3.) 

The wisdom that is from above; (4.) Prophetic power. It is a 
synonym of Xdyoc, except so far as the word itself suggests different 
associations. Thus it is used more naturally wherever the commu¬ 
nion of men with one another, or with God, or the inspiration of man, 
is spoken of. So Philo says that the Spirit cannot endure among 
divisions; and those who are under its influence are borne upward 
as by a wind, and hence are said to be ai'aeaXou^tvot. 

At this point we may pause to consider the parallelisms between 
Philo and the New Testament, which have already presented them¬ 
selves :— 

1. The invisibility of God.—John i. 18. 

2. The ministration of angels in giving the law.—Gal. iii. 

3. The “ word,” as prefigured by the manna, 

as the living stream, 
as a sword (ro/itde). 
as the image of God. 
as the high priest, 
as the cloud at the Red Sea. 

(under the name aoipia) as the rock in the wilder¬ 
ness. 

as the first begotten Son of God. 
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as begotten before the world, which is God’s 
second Son (irpoiroTOKos ira<ri)e ifriVtwc). 
as the man of God. 
as the Paraclete and Intercessor, 
as the Mediator, 
as Melchizedek. 
as the Messiah. 

as like the vopne in St. Paul’s Epistles, under the 
title of fXeyxoc, the convincer of sin. / 
as the ovpavios itvOpwiroC) who is opposed to the 
Xoicdc. 

These parallelisms between Philo and the New Testament have dif¬ 
ferent degrees of resemblance. Thus, for example, the idea of the 
Xoyos as the Messiah is but faintly indicated in Philo ; that of the 
Xdyoe as ptairtic is mixed up, as we have seen, with Pythagorean 
follies ; that “ of the ovpaytog and j(oiKoe aVflpwxos” is not exactly the 
same with St. Paul’s first and second Adam. But whatever may be 
the difference in their meaning, the fact that such expressions exist 
alike in two writings separated from each other by an interval of 
twenty or thirty years cannot be attributedto accident; while, on the 
other hand, neither of the two present the slightest trace of having 
borrowed from the other. The only supposition that remains is, 
that they belonged to the mode of thinking of the age, whatever 
inflections or adaptations of meaning they may have received. 


§ 3 . 

Philo’s conception of the creation is very different from that which 
we gather from the Old Testament. The world, he says, is not 
without beginning ; but his idea of yevetris is the working of God 
upon matter which pre-existed. Creation is with him rather the 
ordering and arrangement of the world than the actual bringing of it 
into being. Yet he, too, uses the same expression as St. Paul (ra p ) 
ovra els to elvat KaXei v, ii. 367.), to call the things that are not into 
being, though in a different sense. There was no subject in which 
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Greek and Oriental modes of thought so naturally, almost neces¬ 
sarily, came into conflict with Jewish, as in the conception of the 
creation : Philo felt the difficulty, and sought to remove it by Pytha¬ 
gorean triads of numbers, which, however strange it may seem, were 
much more agreeable and intelligible to that degenerate age than the 
simple sublimity of the Mosaic narrative. 

The world he conceives of as perfect, the work of God, having 
an order, harmony, and sympathy running through it, a plurality 
in unity, full of pairs; therein all things have need of one another, 
and love one another. It is the temple of God, not built for the 
sake of man, but man a part of it; the great city of which all men 
are citizens. To deny this excellence of creation were impiety. So 
far is Philo from St. Paul’s view, that “ the whole creation is groan¬ 
ing and travailing together until now.” Creation he regards as a 
yereinc towards an end which is necessarily good. The vastness of 
the thought in the Old Testament is overlaid by his Greek education, 
and reduced to Aristotelian rule and precision. It is moreover idea¬ 
lised. In many passages of Philo we almost seem to trace the 
thought of a living philosopher. “ The world is a petrified intel¬ 
ligence." 

The heavens he sometimes conceives as one with the earth ; at 
other times as distinct from it. The air is a sort of heaven ; it is the 
habitation of incorporeal souls. The stars are pure souls incapable 
of evil, heavenly powers which guide and foretell human events on 
earth. Everywhere between earth and highest heaven, which is 
beyond the moon, there are ethereal beings; some standing around 
the throne of God, others coming down to earth to do his bidding ; 
some unseen, others from love to mankind taking human bodies. 
They are described as \6-yoi, as the mediators between God and man, 
as angels, as human beings exalted from earth to heaven, as minis¬ 
tering spirits who give to drink of the water of life. Those of them 
who are spoken of as the sons of God in Genesis, he considers to have 
been men who became angels, and returned to their human condition. 

He holds the Platonic doctrine of the pre-existence of the human 
soul, though he arrives at it in a different way. Every wise man, 
he says, regards the heavens as his native land, the earth as a strange 
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country. Like the \byog, man is an awitTwaafia or airavyaafia Stic*', 
or, to speak more religiously, oVtp otrtwrepov elwelv role Kara Mwiiffijv 
<pt\o(To<povaiv LiKoroc $iias tKfiayuov i/trpeptr. Sometimes he repre¬ 
sents the ether as the source of the human soul; and in other pas¬ 
sages Xdyoi, or ideas bearing the image of God, and the stamp of the 
Divine Spirit. This participation in the Divine Spirit makes man 
free, and therefore capable of virtue, without which freedom is im¬ 
possible. 

It is not a matter of surprise that Philo’s psychology should be in¬ 
consistent with itself, or that he should make an ineffectual attempt 
to unite two psychological systems. The soul, lie says, in its pre¬ 
existent state, is a poiag, and becomes a bvag by the addition of the 
body. It is also called rpipttprjg , and made to consist of three parts, 
£7 ndv/jta, Svpog, rove ; or, according to another division, of alodrioig, 
Xoyoe, t'ovg. In this last passage it may be observed that Xoyoe stands 
for speech, which is the house of the mind, as the Xoyoe is the house 
of God. (ii. 350. 243.) A further Pythagorean fancy leads him, while 
maintaining the unity of the rational soul, to divide the irrational 
into seven parts, answering to the seven senses—sight, taste, touch, 
hearing, smelling, generation, and speech. The perfect number seven, 
as he delights to remark, according to which the world was created, 
comes down to us. 

But besides these Greek modes of thought, there is also another 
point of view, purely Jewish, in which Philo regards the soul as 
opposed to the body. The body is the source of evil; the Egyptian 
house, in which, as in a living tomb, the soul is forced to dwell: SeSe- 
fiiv >) ffdipart (pOapry, ivTeTvfijbevfiivr), yexpofopovtra. In vain does Divine 
wisdom take up its abode in the body : bta be to elyai avrovg trapicag 
ov Karafievei. Marriage, and the education of children, and the pro¬ 
vision for daily life, and meanness, and avarice, and occupation 
wither wisdom ere it can come into bloom. Tet does nothing so im¬ 
pede its growth as the fleshly nature. This is the foundation of 
ignorance and want of understanding on which the others are built. 
In the language almost of the New Testament, he describes the life 
of the bad as ra rrj (rapid epya£ea8ai xal peQobevety, There is an 
original sin in the flesh, and in man as a created being, against which 
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the Spirit of God is ever striving. There ia a strife in the camp, 
aaya Moses ; that is, the Spirit within us cries out. Not that the bodily 
substance of the flesh is to be regarded as the source of evil, but the 
flesh comprehends in itself the ideal evil will, ever seeking to satisfy 
the lusts of the flesh. 

Hence Philo is lead to make a new division of the soul into two 
parts: the one in alliance with the flesh, the other separate from it. 
There are two kinds of men, he says — those who live in the flesh, 
and those who live in the Spirit. And there is an outer soul, 4 /v X’) 
aapKiKT), the essence of which is blood, corresponding to the first of 
these two classes, and an inner soul, \pv\ri Ao-yio;, which answers to 
the latter, into which God puts His Spirit. That is the true soul; the 
soul of souls, as it were — the apple of the eye. (ii. 241. 356.) In 
like manner he seems disposed to confine immortality to the souls of 
the good. 

The chief parallels with the Epistles which occur in the preceding 
section, may be summed up as follows :— 

The idea of Creation, ra pi) orra cls to clrai iruXctr. 

His conception of the human soul as an anctvyaapa $c7oy, eiWoc 
Selac cufiayuov epipepec. (i. 208.) 

The body, as the tomb of the soul, which is said to be cvrcrvp- 
€evficvri, veKpofopovva. (ii. 367. 387.) 

The strife of the soul and the body. 

The flesh conceived of as the seat of sin. 

The ideal soul inspired by God. 

The innumerable company of angels and aerial beings. 

The distinction of the vapi.-ii.ij and Xoywri, taken from the 

good and bad man, like St. Paul’s tppovppa oapKos and (ppovripa 

TTVCVfUlTOC. 


§ 4 - 

The end of human life, according to Philo, is to follow God, and 
become like Him, and the mean to this is virtue. Philo, however, 
sometimes proposes the mean, without reference to God, as in itself 
the end. It is the seed which is also the fruit. It consists in bringing 
niaflijrd under eoijra, and is the same with wisdom. 
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But bow ia man to attain to virtue? He is corrupt, and may 
justly be punished by God. Philo’s answer is the same as that of 
the New Testament. God gives men grace to enable them to serve 
Him. He alludes to the passage in which it is said that Noah found 
grace in the sight of God. It was of God’s giving, not of his de¬ 
serving. 

That so inconsistent a writer as Philo should have seen any neces¬ 
sity for carrying out views in which theology is seldom perfectly 
consistent with itself, was not to he expected- Accordingly he super¬ 
adds to his theological theory the ethics of Greek philosophy. There 
are three ways upwards, Siinxh, </ , e' T, c, doxi/mr, of which lie finds types 
in the three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Of these the 
lowest is the way of <’i<n.7j<rie; he who practises this is described as in 
a perpetual state of strife and struggle, the image of which is Jacob 
on his pillow of stones, of which also the Homeric heroes are a 
figure, as described in the line aXXorc piv feeouo-’ krepi'ificpoi aXXon 2' 
avre Ttdvaatv. Next to him stands the ZiSuktos, of whom Abraham is 
the type; and yet, strange to say, the cioaxpi consists in nothing but 
the ordinary elements of Greek education ; viz.:—grammar, music, 
geometry, rhetoric, and dialectic. Before Sarah, who, according to 
Philo’s allegorical method, is virtue, can bear a son to Abraham, 
who is the representative of vov c, he must betake himself to Hugar, 
that is, the slavery of knowledge. The soul must have its food of 
milk and plain sustenance first, afterwards its strong meat; rr/jrims 
tori yaXa rpofr), TtXdoic it ra ck Triplin' Tiippaja. (i. 302.) So near a 
parallel to St. Paul as this image affords, which occurs three or four 
times in Philo, is not supplied by the whole writings of Plato. 

But the highest way is the way of nature, of which Isaac is the 
type. Here nothing but the word fiats affords a vestige of the 
Greek philosopher. The way of nature is the way of God, attained 
only by withdrawing from the flesh. Allowing for the difference 
between St. Paul’s point of view and Philo’s, it might be described 
almost in the language which St. Paul applies to the “ wisdom that 
is from above.” First, it is peaceable, and is accompanied by a joy 
which God communicates from His own attributes—the joy of re¬ 
signation, which looks with pleasure on the whole world. Secondly, 
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it is pure, and reveals the sight of God to the pure in heart: lcc7v ouV 
dSvvarov, cir] S’ dy povui tuj KaSaptoraru) yai yyvuym ardry yevei, u> rh 
'tiia EiriSziKVvpievoQ 6 tuiv o\uiv ffarjjp ioyci, p.tyioTT)V raauty y^apt^erai 

Supcav. (Compare John, v. 20.) He who has it, becomes a steward of 
the mysteries of God, pvaryy tSiv Seluiv tiXltuiv. (ii. 427.) (Compare 
St. Paul, oicovopoc; tuiv §tlu>v pvfTTrjptutv^) Lastly, it consists in the 
contemplation of God, iitrirtp Sid naroirrpov (ii. 198.), an image which 
occurs again and again in Philo, and is repeated more than once 
in St. Paul —“ For now we see through a glass darkly, but then face 
to face.” 

Many other striking parallels with the description of the Christian 
life occur in Philo. Such are the expressions — ini ireivyv 

KaXoKayadiag, Snppv evvoptac, SovXtvuv Oeui, lvaptrrrt~ty dew, yvujpi^E- 
adai dew, by which Philo denotes the relation of the perfect man to 
God. Another mode of expression with which he is familiar, is that 
of the “true riches,” — oic aXrjBnog rrXoSroe iv oupanp KaranetTat Si a 
rroipiae cal ooiorprog uoriajdeic Tovron kal 6 tuv yoijfidruiy brl yij r; Trepiov- 
<r<a; n, <,i c Se o vXijpvg ovk eirrtv ovpdvtog Si* uirefieiav >) dSikUty oiiSe tuiv 
hri y i/e dyaduiv cvoSeb' irifvKEv i; KTijms- (ii. 425.) “ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures on earth, and all these things shall be added 
unto.” A third parallel with our Saviour’s sermon on the mount is 
the use of the figure, of the straight and narrow way : aVpurros o 
dperijc \uipog' oXlyoi yap fiatvovtriv avrov, rerpnrrai S’ 6 Kay/ur. (i. 84.) 

To the four cardinal virtues of Plato and the Stoics, which he 
delights to recognise in the four rivers of Paradise and elsewhere, 
Philo adds what we may term three Christian graces. These are 
hope, which is the seed and germ of life, of which Enos is the 
type ; repentance, which is prefigured by Enoch, as Gfrorer sup¬ 
poses, on fttredrik-ev avrov d dfos; righteousness, which is typified by 
Noah, the last saviour of the ancient evil race, and the preserver 
of the new. In addition to these, there occurs a second triad of irianc, 
\apa, and opatrii Qeov, which is yet higher than the preceding, and of 
which Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are the examples, (ii. 2, 3. 5. 8.) 

His conception of faith is as of an unshakeable trust in God. It 
is that within which says to him in the name of God — “ Do thou 
stand here with me.” It is the adhesive force which binds us to 
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God: n'c our {/ yoXXa ; e'vaifieia h)irov ko! it long’ apfio(ovtn yap Kui 
erovrnv al apsrai n tpOdpra tpvtret Siavoiav" Kni yap *A €paap iTiartvaac 
lyyi^uv deip Xiyerat. In another passage he thus comments on the 
words—“ Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him for 
righteousness.” What could make his faith so praiseworthy ? Has 
not the evil also faith in God? To which we reply, If you look not 
at the surface, but at the substance of things, you will know that it 
is infinitely hard to trust God alone ; to loose the bands of ambition, 
lucre, power, friendship, and other earthly goods ; to set thyself 
wholly free from the creature, and trust to God, who is alone to be 
trusted — pora TrtarEvtrat 6 e y rip rrpdg aXrjQetav -flora rr itrrw. 

The faith of Philo has not the depth or associations of that of 
St. Paul; it bears a nearer resemblance to faith in the sense of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. That is, it is not faith, the negative of the 
law, faith that makes men free, but the faith of one “ who endures 
as seeing Him who is invisible.” Almost in the language of Heb. xi. 
he describes Abraham as seeking a better country which God would 
show him, and finding his reward in regarding the things that are 
not as though they were: aprr]8e~i<Ta cal put fiaadeltra ?'/ Stdyota iXrrtSog 
Xprjorrjc, Kai dviviotdara vofiiaat ra jjor/ iraptlvai rd fit) napitvra Sia rrjy 
tov vTroa\o/iiyov fieSatord-rfy rrlartv, dyaSor riXuoy adXoy ivptfrat. In 
another passage he describes faith as the only true and living good, 
the consolation of life, “ the substance of good hope :" nXijpoi/xa \pq- 
oriLr eXttiSwv, arpofiia fitv Kantov, dyaduiy o£ tftopd, Kayodaiptoyiag diruyrw- 
trtg, tixreCtiac yyaatg, 4 /v X’I£ * v diratn PeXritittrtg iTTZfnfpEiofiirrfg rw rwv 
■ndvruiv atria Kai Svyafie pu fier rravra, (iovXofiirw 3e ra dpurra. (ii. 39.) 
“ This is the strait and smooth way, in which, if a man walks, he 
stumbles not, in which he avoids the slippery path of bodily and 
external things. He who trusts these latter has no faith in God, he 
who has no faith in these has faith in God.” De Mig. Abrah : De 
Abrahamo. 

In other places the more general term cuVc'Scta takes the place of 
Wane. TLvtriSeia and ftXavBpwiria are often mentioned together. 
Thus, almost in the words of the Gospel, he declares that there are 
two great commandments,—piety and holiness towards God, and love 
and justice towards men. Under these, innumerable lesser details 
are comprehended, fan 3 e’ ruty Kara fiepog ufivdtjrwr Xoyoty cal Say- 
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fiiirwv Zvo ra ai turdria Kt(l>u\uia. to re irpog $eov bi evaeCeiag i;a i irriUTT}- 
t or , cat to Trpoc uySpuiwove Sia <pi\avdpuy!riag Kai SiKatotrvyrig. (ii. 391.) 
But the highest form of virtue is love to God, which Philo describes 
as the last stage of mystic initiation. They who possess this gift are 
inspired, vk eptorog CLpiratrdei'Teg ovpayiov Kadcnrep oi /3ay\evopeyoL rat 
Kopv&ayrttoyTeg eyBovata^ovcnv ^ee^pig ay to 7 roOovpieyoy ’ibutaiy (ii.473.); 
they are free, and participate as friends in the power of the king,— 
they are gods themselves, as Moses has ventured to call them. 

Philo, like the Apostle Paul, regarded faith, hope, and love as the 
fairest graces of a religious soul. In Philo as well as in St. Paul, in 
different senses and under different points of view, faith and love 
seem either of them to occupy the first place, while hope lies more in 
the background, and is the germ of the other two. In both, faith is 
almost sight; love occupies nearly the same position in Philo as in 
the Gospel and Epistles of St. John. Hope, as with the early 
Christian it was closely connected with the sorrowfulness of his life 
in this world, so in Philo seems to arise out of the degenerate 
state of the Jewish race, from which the righteous could by hope only 
escape. 

It has been already remarked, that faith in the Pauline view, as 
opposed to the law, is not the faith of Philo. But, on the other hand, 
it must be also observed, that Philo regards the law in a different 
manner from the Scribes and Pharisees at Jerusalem. He speaks of 
certain who laid aside the letter, and regarded only the spirit of the 
6 acred writings, who, like St. Paul, would have said,— “Let no man 
judge you of a new moon, or of a sabbath and of such he disap¬ 
proves. Yet he too, in a spirit which partakes of that both of 
Seneca and the Hebrew prophets, utters warnings against lip service 
and superstition ; the whole of the sacrificial language of the Old 
Testament receives from him a spiritual or ideal meaning. Thus 
he calls ittarig tca\\ kjtov Kai apiopoy lepeioy ; in the same spirit he 
says, that the holiest and most acceptable sacrifice is a soul puri¬ 
fied by virtue and age; “ from holy men the least gifts find acceptance 
with God, and even if they bring nothing else, in bringing themselves, 
who most perfectly fulfil the law of goodness, they bring the best 
sacrifice,—“It is not of the virtue, but of the sacrifice that God takes 
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account.” (ii. 15.) On such a theory it would be unnecessary that 
sacrifices should be offered at all. Nevertheless, by reason of the 
frailty of men, God, he says, was pleased to give them a temple made 
with hands, which is one only temple, even as God is one, and to this 
He compelled men to assemble as a test of their piety. This temple 
is the image of the world, as the passover is of a change of life, and 
the rite of circumcision of purity of heart. 

With this idealising tendency he seems to have united the more 
popular belief of ransom and sacrifice. Thus he speaks of the Levites 
as the ransom of the children of Israel, and says, on Num. iii. 12., 
that what the sacred writer probably intends to teach, is, that every 
good man is the ransom of the bad. In like manner his interpre¬ 
tation of the offering up of Isaac implies that he believed in the 
efficacy of sacrifice in its most literal sense, for he compares it with 
the human sacrifices of the heathen. 

Points of parallelism in the preceding section are as follows :— 

1. The view that righteousness is the gift of God to man, not of 

debt, but of grace. 

2. Faith, hope, and charity. Faith is the substance of things hoped 

for ; without faith it is impossible to please God. What a man 
seeth, why doth he yet hope for ? The greatest of them is 
charity. 

3. The two great commandments in the law. 

4. The metaphorical use of sacrifice and of circumcision. 

5. Particular expressions: “ stewards of the divine mysteries,” 

“the true riches,” “hungering and thirsting after righteous¬ 
ness.” 


CONCLUSION. 

We have thus completed a sketch of the principal points of Philo’s 
system, if, indeed, that can be called a system the connecting link of 
which is no unity of idea, but the mere continuity of the Mosaic 
writings. On those writings were incrusted the views of the Alex¬ 
andrian philosophy. They soon worked themselves into the fabric 
itself, and covered it with grotesque and monstrous fictions. More 
precisely considered, they are not a system at all, but a method of 
applying Plato and the Greek philosophy to the Jewish Scriptures. 
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This method, however, was not the fancy of an individual, but the 
method of a school. The age which compares the present with the 
past, seeks to adapt ancient monuments to itself. In a place of 
learning, like Alexandria, swarming with teachers and rhetoricians, 
the natural tendency of the human mind was not likely to be long 
without an expression. Even Plato himself had found it an instru¬ 
ment of implanting his lessons in the human mind under an ancient 
guise too convenient to be neglected. The instant that the bright 
thought occurred to some Euhemerus that all these things were an 
allegory, an idea which the Greek mythology itself seemed to suggest, 
it might be indefinitely expanded and applied. There was no first 
principle of knowledge to check its growth. But for the disposition 
to receive it, such an interpretation of the law of Moses would have 
seemed as strange and eccentric to the Alexandrian, as a similar 
allegorical explanation might to us of Blackstone's Commentaries. 
The very mode in which its use is restricted among ourselves, is 
an illustration of this. Those who in our own day applied the alle¬ 
gorical method to the prophets, would be thought fanciful,—to the 
Books of Kings or Chronicles absolutely insane ; while in the treat¬ 
ment of the Book of Revelation, it would seem to have its na¬ 
tural application. The child-like simplicity of the Alexandrians 
admitted every application of it; nor did they see any absurdity in 
the grammatical studies of Abraham, or the Greek instructors of 
Moses, (ii. 8.) 

The effects of such a predisposing belief may be traced still in 
modern commentaries on Scripture. Of that method of interpretation 
which (though found more commonly in the Fathers and schoolmen 
than in Proteslant divines) has survived to our own day, the Alexan¬ 
drian theology is the original source. Is this conceivable, unless it 
had been based on some principle of human nature ? Could a 
method of interpretation which, though almost wholly destitute of 
any objective truth, has survived 2000 years, have been due only to 
the genius of Origen or of Philo? 

“VVe might reply, “impossible,” on such a priori grounds only. 
No system like that of Philo could ever have sprung up full-blown ; 
it would have been an unmeaning absurdity, unless many generations 
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of teachers ami hearers h;ul preceded. No system which was the 
mere idiosyncrasy of an individual, could have retained so tenacious 
a hold on the human mind. There is no need, however, to rest the 
position that Philo was the representative of his age on mere apriori 
arguments. More direct proofs are the following : — 

First, the “undesigned” coincidences between Philo and the New 
Testament can be explained on no other hypothesis than the wide 
diffusion of the Alexandrian modes of thought. Was it by chance 
only that Philo and St. John struck upon the same conception of the 
Adyoc, or that the Alexandrian philosophy transferred to the Aciyoc 
the manifestations of God in the Old Testament which we commonly 
refer to Christ ? Was it by chance merely that the very same 
figures of speech are applied to the \dyoc which we receive in the 
New Testament from the lips of our Lord and His Apostles, such as 
the manna, the living water, the rock that flowed in the wilderness? 
Whatever doubt may arise as to their application in the same sense 
by both, there can be no doubt that they are a part of the language 
and mode of thinking of the age, for of designed imitation, either in 
the one or the other, there is not a trace. 

Secondly, it-may be observed, that in several passages of his work 
Philo refers to the allegorical interpretation as already of ancient 
date. In some places he gives several explanations of a particular 
passage, showing that he was not himself its first interpreter. In 
speaking of the Therapeutas and Essenes (to whom he seems to stand 
in nearly the same relation as Basil or Chrysostom to St. Antony and 
the Christian hermits), he gives a description of their preaching, and 
speaks of the allegorical method as peculiar to them. He says that 
they are scattered in many parts of the world: “ for it must needs be, 
that Greece and the stranger should have part in the perfect good.” 
(ii. 474. 477.) He also uses the expression, oi rij c aXXriyopiac ko- 
fovtg (as though an art of allegorising existed just as much ns an 
art of rhetoric), and every where presupposes the idea of his method 
as well known. 

Thirdly, there are traces of the same application of the Old Testa¬ 
ment much older than Philo. Gfrorer's remark has been already 
quoted, that in eight passages out of twelve in which appuritions 
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of the Divine Being occur iu the Books of Moses, alterations 
have been made by the translator. The Book of Jesus, the son of 
Sirach, probably a work of Palestine origin and of the second cen¬ 
tury before Christ, the fragments of Aristeas and Aristobulus, also 
of the second century, portions of the Sibylline oracles, which are 
acknowledged to be the work of an Alexandrian Jew, and, above all, 
the Book of Wisdom, contain the same idealism, the same conception 
of wisdom or of the Word of God, and the commencement of the 
same allegorical method. The writings just mentioned were all 
older than Philo: and if we turn to those which followed him, 

Fourthly, the remains of the earliest Alexandrian Fathers, not more 
than a century and a half after Philo, bear the impress of the same 
school. What can be more unreasonable than to suppose the whole 
system sprang .up afresh in the mind of Clement or of Origen ? 
Whence could they have derived it ? Or how happened it in their 
writings to be so much more freely and commonly applied to the 
Old Testament than to the New ? No other answer can be given to 
these questions but that they were the natural heirs of the old 
traditional method of Alexandria. 

Philo, then, was neither the first author of the system, nor did 
it end with him, though he represents probably its highest develop¬ 
ment. There preceded him writers, who, by a series of steps, led 
up to the entrance of the mystical temple. In him, first, we find the 
complete personification of the Xdyoc, and the elaborate use of the 
allegorical method. The Christian writers who followed him had a 
higher aim, which freed them from many of his puerilities. They 
seldom or hardly ever disavowed the letter of the text; they seldom 
or hardly ever made numbers into Pythagorean mysteries. They did 
not write for mere contemplative ascetics ; they freed themselves in 
u great degree from knowledge falsely so called. Still they were his 
natural successors. The Spirit with them had taken the place of the 
letter, and the sacred hieroglyphic was lighted up with a divine ray 
of truth. But they remained wandering in the mazes of the labyrinth, 
though the roof had been taken off, and the midday sun was shining 
in the heavens. 
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It is a great proof of the importance of Philo’s works for the 
illustration of Christianity, that some early Christian writers show an 
inclination to claim him as a Christian. To us he is unmistakeably a 
Jew. What is there in his writings that has produced this opposite 
impression, (1.) on these Fathers, and (2.) on ourselves? 

1 They found in his writings what was wholly unintelligible to 
them, unless identified with Christ and the Gospel; the conceptions 
of “the Word,” “the Holy Spirit,” “grace,” “faith;” of “the Spi¬ 
ritual,” or, rather, “ the Ideal Israel.” 

2. They found these ideas drawn from the Old Testament by the 
same method of interpretation they were themselves in the habit of 
employing. 

3. They found the same, or nearly the same, language with that 
of Philo in Christian writers. 

4. Ilis writings appeared to them orthodox in their tone; that is 
to say, they always leaned to the side of the mystical and spiritual. 

5. The influences that produced Philo were still unconsciously 
acting upon them. 

6 . That they should have seen Christianity in Philo, was far less 
strange than that Philo should have traced Greek philosophy in 
Judaism, and Judaism in Greek philosophy. 

A Jewish philosopher*, was asked when he would become a 
Christian : he replied, “ when Christians cease to be Jews.” In 
the spirit of this reply it may be said: y IIaD\oc f/ ilu'Awv 

Xpiirriai'cis tan —either Philo is a Christian, or St. Paul learned Chris¬ 
tianity from Philo. And it must be admitted that Philo cannot but 
exercise a great influence on our conception of the Gospel. As we 
read his works the truth flashes upon us that the language of the New 
Testameut is not absolutely isolated from the language of the world 
in general: we have found the missing link; the Spirit rather than 
the letter is new, the whole not the parts, the life more than the 
form. In the preceding pages, the chief similarities in the writings 
of Philo and St. Paul have been brought together ; the differences 
between them remain to be considered. 

I. Philo was strictly a Jew. It was his reverence for the law 
which led him to evade the law, and then to regard this evasion 
J Mendelsohn. . 
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as its natural meaning. Taken in his sense, the law was ever binding, 
and seemed only to derive additional support from Greek philosophy. 
Nothing was further from hia thoughts than its abrogation. He 
was not the founder of a new age, but much more truly the ex¬ 
pression or reflection of a former one. Though living on the edge of 
a volcano which was to open and swallow up his race, he had no con¬ 
ception that the Jewish way of life could ever cease, or the daily sacri¬ 
fice fail to be offered. At the very moment the law was departing, it 
seemed to him to contain everlasting treasures of wisdom and know¬ 
ledge. The veriest zealot or Pharisee at Jerusalem could not have 
clung with greater tenacity than Philo to the hope and privileges of 
the Jewish race. 

H. Philo’s system has been described as the interpretation of the 
law by the light of tiic Greek philosophy. There are passages also, 
in which he borrows from the prophets ; in which the Spirit of 
Isaiah or Micah, expressed in the rvords, “I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice,” animates his commentary on the law. They are few, how¬ 
ever, in comparison with the great mass of his interpretations. 
Aristotle, Plato, the Sceptic, the Pythagorean, the Stoic, are his 
real commentators, from whom he derives his forms of thought, his 
tricks with numbers, his methodical arrangement, his staid and 
rhetorical diction. Of this heathen element there is no trace in the 
New Testament. If there be ground for thinking that St. Paul had 
attained considerable Greek culture, there is no trace in him of a 
heathen spirit. There is no sentence of any philosopher recorded in 
his Epistles; no doctrine of which we feel more able to say that it 
derives its origin from Plato than from Aristotle, from the Stoic 
than from the Epicurean. While the writings of Philo are a coat of 
many colours, an eclectic patchwork in which the individuality of 
the writer is lost, in St. Paul there is nothing that we can trace 
to others so as, in any degree, to interfere with the harmony and 
unity of the author’s character. 

III. Less prominent than Greek philosophy, but still clearly dis¬ 
cernible in Philo, is the influence of that widely spread and undefined 
spirit, which may be termed Orientalism. It is the spirit which puts 
knowledge in the place of truth, which confounds moral with phy- 
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sicul purity, which seeks to attain the perfection of the soul in 
abstraction and separation from matter. It is the spirit which 
attempts to account for evil, by removing it to a distance from God ; 
letting it drop by a series of descents from heaven to earth. It is 
the spirit, lastly, which regards religion as an initiation into mystery. 
IIow little of all this we find in the New Testament? Of the 
abhorrence of matter — that deeply-rooted tenet of the East—ab¬ 
solutely nothing. The purity and holiness of which St. Paul speaks, 
can never be mistaken for the putting away of the filth of the flesh. 
However often ho introduces the, thought of angels and spirits, yet 
never can it be imagined that he considered them as links in the 
chain let down from the Author of all good to the evils and miseries 
of mankind. And although he speaks of mere earthly and human 
relations as mysteries, in a sense in which we can scarcely realise 
them to be so, yet under this mystical language ever lies deep the 
moral and spiritual life hidden with Christ and God. 

IV. There may often occur a great similarity of language between 
two writers, although their first and leading thought is wholly dif¬ 
ferent. Two systems of philosophy may be described; the one as 
practical the other as speculative, the one ideal and the other real; 
they may have an analogy in the details, while their first principles 
are different; just as there may be an analogy between the animal 
and vegetable worlds, while the idea of the one is quite distinct from 
that of the other. Such a difference there is between Philo and the 
New Testament,—a difference not so much in the parts as in the 
whole. Philo may be characterised as mystical and ideal, the New 
Testament as moral and spiritual; the one a system of knowledge, 
the other a rule of life. Yet the terms wisdom, knowledge, pru¬ 
dence, faith, charity, as well as many others, may be common to both, 
and be applied by both, in senses which have a relation to each other, 
yet are really different. The wisdom and knowledge of Philo mean 
chiefly allegorical explanations of the Scriptures ; the wisdom and 
knowledge of the New Testament are inseparable from life and 
action, and denote the perfect moderation of Christian life and cha¬ 
racter. A similar difference is traceable in the use of the Old 
Testament Scripture. The allegory which to one is but the thin 
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veil of fiction which overspreads the Greek philosophy, to the other is 
the instrument of preaching a moral or religious lesson. What is 
every thing to the one is but secondary and subordinate in the other. 
What is the whole of Philo is but rare and occasional in St. Paul. 

V. Another strikingly different aspect of Philo and the Gospel is 
that the one is the religion of the few, the other of the many. That 
the refined mysticism which Philo taught as the essence of religion, 
could be communicated to the “accursed multitude,” never entered 
into his conceptions. lie knew nothing of the Gospel preached to 
the poor. Once or twice he holds up the Gentile as a reproof to the 
Jew ; nothing was less natural to his thoughts than that they were the 
true Israel. His Gospel is not that of humanity, but of philosophers and 
of ascetics. Finding the world evil, he seeks not to convert it, but to 
retreat from it. There is no trace in him of that faith which made 
St. Paul go forth in the spirit of a conqueror. In another way also 
the exclusiveness of Philo may be contrasted with the first Christian 
teaching. The object of the Gospel is real, present, substantial,—an 
object such as men may see with their eyes, and hold in their hands ; 
and the truths which are taught are such as apply to human nature, 
and instantaneously supply its wants and soothe its sorrows. But in 
Philo the object is shadowy, distant, indistinct; whether an idea or a 
fact we scarcely know, such as is in no degree commensurate with the 
wants of mankind in general or even with those of a particular indi¬ 
vidual. Were we to come nearer to it, it would vanish away; in the 
presence of the temple services, and of the daily sacrifice, it could 
scarcely have sprung up; as we analyse and criticise it, it dissolves 
in our hands ; even if taken without criticism, it cannot exert any 
real influence over the heart and conduct. 

To sura up this part of our subject: Philo was a Jew, St. Paul a 
Christian. Philo an eclectic, St. Paul spoke of himself as the Spirit 
gave him utterance. Philo w r as an Eastern mystic, St. Paul preached 
the resurrection of the body. Philo was an idealiser, St. Paul a spi- 
ritualiser of the Old Testament. Philo was a philosopher, St. Paul 
a preacher; the one taught a system for the few, the other a universal 
religion. 

These general differences will be found also to pervade the mode of 
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treating particular subjects in Philo and the New Testament: — (a.) 
For example the words Xdyoc and nvtvfia occur in both, and in both 
stand in some intimate relation to each other. Neither can it be said, 
that the Xdyoc in Philo is a merely physical notion ; or denied, that 
most of the predicates attributed to Christ are applied also to the 
Xoyoc. The great difference is, that the idea in the one case proceeds 
and radiates from a real person, whom “ our eyes have seen, and our 
hands have handled, the Word of Life in the other case, the idea of 
the Xdyoc just ends with a person, or rather leaves us at last in doubt 
whether it is not a quality only or mode of operation in the Divine 
Being. It begins with being unintelligible; it is not the “ open,” but 
the “ closed secret ” of Divine Providence. The Xdyoc in the Alex¬ 
andrian sense occurs in the New Testament only at the commence¬ 
ment of the Gospel of St. John; it has there a definite application to 
Christ. It is like an expression borrowed from another system, the 
language of which was widely spread, and just for once transferred to 
Christ, lest the want of it should seem to take away anything from 
His honour. In Philo the whole system centres not in a person, nor 
in a fact, nor in a moral truth, hut in the word Xdyoc. Every where 
both in the book of nature and the book of the law, the Xdyoc only is 
seen. If in Scripture the same predicates are applied to Christ 
as in Philo to the Xdyoc, it is not that they were transferred from one 
to the other, but that the same words naturally suggested themselves 
in both cases to the Jewish mind to express an analogous idea. 
Christ is called /itoirtjc dpx iE P £ vc ? not because these words had pre¬ 
viously been appropriated to the Xo'yoc, hut because the disciple now 
believed the same attributes truly to belong to Christ which had 
formerly been attached to the Xdyoc. 

Both Xdyoc and irvtvfia are spoken of by Philo as communicated 
to us by God, and as dwelling in the heart of man,— “The Spirit 
bearing witness with our spirit.” But however close may be the re¬ 
semblance between the language used, there is a great difference in its 
meaning, which really depends on the ideas which are attached to Xo'yoc 
and -Kvtvfia. “ The Word of God,” “ the Spirit of God,” “communion 
with God and man,” the very name of God Himself, all these terms 
may be applied equally to any Pantheistic or Gnostic system, but in 
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senses how different! They may be as much opposed a9 light and 
darkness, or good and evil, or rest and action, or fate and freedom, as 
mystic absorption and the life of Christ. 

The difference between Philo’s conception of the Tveii/ja and that 
of the New Testament maybe summed up as follows: 1. In Philo it 
occurs much less frequently, and has a far less important place in the 
scheme of truth. 2. It is more of an abstraction, being scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable from a quality in the human mind, or an attribute of the 
Divine Being. 3. It is partly blended with a physical notion of the 
wind. It has hardly a separate existence at all, but is a sort of mo¬ 
dification of the Xdyoe. 

(/l.) Yet wider and more important differences are traceable in the 
moral and spiritual character of the doctrines of Philo when com¬ 
pared with the Gospel. We have seen that it would be untrue to say 
that Philo knew nothing of the Christian Xoyoc or nvtvfia. Still more 
untrue would it be to say that he knew nothing of the doctrines of 
grace. Like St. Paul, he could have said that God was the Giver of 
all good; like St. Paul, he knew that the good could suffer for the evil, 
even as Christ, thejust for the unjust. He could have said, “When 
ye have done all, count yourselves to be unprofitable servants.” Such 
a doctrine, we have seen, would have been by no means new to him. 
But it was to him rather theoretical than practical; it flowed with him 
out of a consideration of the Divine nature, but never became his rule 
of life. Of real humility, such as befits the creature towards the 
Creator, there is no trace in his writings. And as his view of religion 
and morality was wanting in depth and intensity, so .also it was 
wanting in breadth. It did not embrace all mankind, or all time. It 
could never have attained to the sublimity of St. Paul: —“ In Jesus 
Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek,, barbarian, Scythian, bond 
or free.” 

(y.) If Philo falls far short of St. Paul in the universality of his 
view, he does so at least equally in his conception of faith. Both in 
Philo and St. Paul faith is trust in God, and belief in His promises. 
But in St. Paul it is more than this, a faith such as may remove 
mountains, a confidence that all things are ours, whether life or death, 
or things present or things to come. It is the instrument of union 
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with Christ, and, through Him, of communion with all mankind. 
The faith of Philo is bound up in the curtains of the tabernacle; the 
faith of St. Paul rends asunder the veil which divides the Jew from 
the world, and earth from heaven. 

(2.) Once more ; it is fair to estimate the difference between Philo 
and the Gospel by the result. The one may have guided a few more 
solitaries or Essenes to the rocks of the Nile or the settlements of the 
Dead Sea; the other has changed the world. The one is a dead un¬ 
meaning literature, lingering amid the progress of mankind ; the 
other has been a principle of life to the intellect as well as the heart. 
While the ono has ceased to exist, the other has survived, without 
decay, the changes in government and the revolutions in thought of 
1800 years. 

From the above statements, as we pass from the Epistles of St. 
Paul to other parts of the New Testament, only a slight deduction 
has to he made from the above statements as we pass from the 
Epistles. Philo may be allowed to stand in a nearer relation to the 
Gospel of St John, and to the Epistle to the Hebrews, than to any 
of the writings of St. Paul. There is truth in saying that St. John 
wrote to supply a better Gnosis, and that in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews a higher use is made of the Alexandrian ideas, and the 
figures of the Mosaic dispensation. That is to say, the form of both 
is an expression of the same tendency which we trace in the Eastern 
or Alexandrian Gnosis. But admitting this similarity of form, the 
difference of spirit which separates St. John or the author of the 
Hebrews from Philo, is hardly less wide than that which divides 
him from St. Paul. The Xoyoe of Philo is an idea, of St. John a 
fact; of the one intellectual, of the other spiritual; the one taking 
up his abode in the soul of the mystic,'while the other is the indwel¬ 
ling light of all mankind. Philo would have shrunk from “ the 
idea of ideas,” as he termed the Xoyoc, being one “ whom our eyes 
have seen and our hands have handled; ” he would have turned 
away with contempt from the death of Christ. And although 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews approaches more nearly 
to Philo in his conception of faith, and carries the allegorical 
method further than St. Paul, both in the particular instance of Mel- 
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cliisedek, and in Lis application of it to tLe whole of the Mosaic dis¬ 
pensation, and seems even to regard such knowledge as a sort of 
perfection, Heb. vi. 1., he too never leaves the groundwork of fact 
and spiritual religion. 

Alexandrianism was not the seed of the great tree which was to 
cover the earth, but the soil in which it grew up. It was not the 
body of which Christianity was the soul, but the vesture in which 
it folded itself—the old bottle into which the new wine was poured. 
When with “ stammering lips and other tongues ” the first preachers 
passed beyond the borders of the sacred land, Alexandrianism was 
the language which they spoke, not the faith which they taught. It 
was mystical and dialectical, not moral and spiritual; for the few, 
not for the many ; for the Jewish therapeute, not for all mankind. 
It spoke of a Holy Ghost; of a word; of a divine man ; of a first 
and second Adam ; of the faith of Abraham; of bread which came 
down from heaven : but knew nothing of the God who had made of 
one blood all nations of the earth ; of the victory over sin and death; 
of the cross of Christ. It was a picture, a shadow, a surface, a cloud 
above, catching the rising light ere He appeared. It had pierced the 
veil of the tabernacle, to see through a glass, dimly, dreams of its 
own creation. 
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-— ofTime. 

Tablb for converting Sidereal into Mean Solar Time. 

1842.—Catalogue of 1439 Stars. 

1847.—Twelve Years’ Catalogue of Stars. 

4. - MAGNETICAL AND METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVA¬ 

TIONS. 1840 to 1847. Royal 4to. 60*. each. 

6.- ASTRONOMICAL, MAGNETICAL, AND METEOROLO¬ 

GICAL OBSERVATIONS, 1848 to 1852. Royal 4to. 60s. each. 

6. - REDUCTION OF THE OBSERVATIONS OF PLANETS. 

1760 to 1830. Royal 4to. 60s. 

7. - LUNAR OBSERVATIONS. 1760 

to 1830. 2 Vols. Royal 4to. 60s. each. 

8. BERNOULLI’S SEXCENTENARY TABLE. London, 1779. 4to. 6s. 

9. BESSEL S AUXILIARY TABLES FOR HIS METHOD OF CLEAR¬ 

ING LUNAR DISTANCES. 8vo. 

10. -FUNDAMENTA ASTRONOMIC: Regiomonti. 1818. Folio. 60s 

11. BIRD’S METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING MURAL QUADRANTS. 

London, 1768. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

12. - METHOD OF DIVIDING ASTRONOMICAL INSTRU¬ 

MENTS. London, 1767. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

13. COOK, KING, and BAYLY’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

London, 1782. 4to. 21s. 

14. EIFFE’S ACCOUNT OF IMPROVEMENTS IN CHRONOMETERS. 

4to. 2 6. 

16. ENCKE’S BERLINER JAHRBUCH, for 1830. Berlin, 1828. 8vo. 9s. 

16. GROOMBRIDGE’S CATALOGUE OF CIRCUMPOLAR STARS. 

4to. 10s. 

17. HARRISON’S PRINCIPLES OF 1IIS TIME-KEEPER. Plates 

1767. 4to. 6s. 

18. HUTTON’S TABLES OF THE PRODUCTS AND POWERS OF 

NUMBERS. 1781. Folio. 7s. 6J. 

19. LAX’S TABLES FOR FINDING THE LATITUDE AND LONGI¬ 

TUDE. 1821. 8vo. 10s. 

20. LUNAR OBSERVATIONS at GREENWICH. 1783 to 1819. Compared 

with the Tables, 1821. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

21. - DISTANCES of the MOON’S CENTRE from the PLANETS. 

1822, 3s.; 1823, 4s. 6 d. 1824 to 1835. 8vo. 4s. each. 

22. MASKELYNE’S ACCOUNT OF THE GOING OF HARRISON’S 

WATCH. 1767. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

23. MAYER’S TIIEORIA LUNC JUXTA SYSTEMA NEWTONI¬ 

AN UM. 4 to. 2s. Sd. 

24. - TABULC MOTUUM SOLIS ET LUNC. 1770. 4to. 6s. 

25. - ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE AT GOT¬ 

TINGEN, from 1756 to 1761. 1826. Folio. 7t.6d. 
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Admiralty Publications— continued. 

26. NAUTICAL ALMANACS, from 1767 to 1858. 8vo. 2j. 6 d. each. 

27. - SELECTIONS FROM THE ADDITIONS 

up to 1812. 8vo. 6s. 1834-54. 8vo. 5s. 

28. - SUPPLEMENTS, 1828 to 1833,1837 and 1038. 

8vo. 2s. each. 

29. -TABLE requisite to be U6ed with the N.A. 

1781. 8vo. 6s. 

30. POND'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. 1811 to 1835. 4to. 21s. 

each. 

31. RAMSDEN’S ENGINE for Dividing Mathematical Instruments. 

4to. 6s. 

32. - ENGINE for Dividing Sthaight Lines. 4to. 6s. 

33. SABINE’S PENDULUM EXPERIMENTS to Deteemjne the Figure 

OF THE Eabth. 1825. 4to. 40s. 

34. SHEPHERD’S TABLES for Correcting Lunar Distances. 1772. 

Royal 4to. 21s. 

35. - TABLES, GENERAL, of the MOON’S DISTANCE 

from the SUN, and 10 STARS. 1787. Folio. 6s. 6rf. 

36. TAYLOR’S SEXAGESIMAL TABLE. 1780. 4to. 16s. 

37. -TABLES OF LOGARITHMS. 4to. 3?. 

38. TIARK’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS for the Longitude 

of Madeira. 1822. 4to. 5s. 

39. -CHRONOMETUICAL OBSERVATIONS for Differences 

of Longitude between Dover, Portsmouth, and Falmouth. 1623. 
4to. 6s. 

40. VENUS and JUPITER: Observations of, compared with the Tables. 

London, 1822. 4to. 2s. 

41. WALES’ AND BAYLY’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

1777, 4to. 21s. 

42. WALES’ REDUCTION OF ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE IN THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 1764—1771. 1788. 4lO. 
10s. Gc/. 

AUSTIN’S (SARAn) Fragments from German Prose Writers. 

Translated, with Biographical Notes. Post. 8vo. 10s. 

- Translation of Ranke’6 Political and Ecclesiastical 

History of the Popes of Rome. Third Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24s. 
BABBAGE’S (Charles) Economy of Machinery and Manufactures. 
Fourth Edition . Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

- Table of the Logarithms of the Natural Numbers 

from 1 to 108000. Fourth Edition. Royal 6vo. 6s. 

-Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. Second Edition. 8vo. 

9s. 6<f. 

- Reflections on the Decline uf Science in England, 

and on some of its Causes. 4to. 15s. 

-Exposition of 1851; or. Views of the Industry, the 

Science, and the Government of England. Second Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BANKES’ (Right Hon. G.) Story of Corfe Castle, with 

documents relating to the Time of the Civil Wars, &c. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

BASSOMPIERRE’S Memoirs of his Embassy to the Court of 

England in 1626. Translated, with Notes. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

n 2 
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BARROW’S (Sir John) Autobiographical Memoir, including 
Reflections, Observations, and Reminiscences at Home and Abroad. 
From Early Life to Advanced Age. Portrait. 8vo. 16>. 

_ Voyages of Discovery and Research within the 

Arctic Regions, from 1818 to tlie present time, in search of a North- 
West Passage: with Two Attempts to reach the North Pole. Abridged 
and arranged from the Official Narratives. 8vo. 15s. 

- (John) Naval Worthies of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign, 

their Gallant Deeds, Daring Adventures, and Services in the infant state 
of the British Navy. 8vo. 14s. 

- Life and Voyages of Sir Francis Drake. With nume- 

roiiTOriglnal Letters. Post 6vo. 2s. 6 d. 

BEES AND FLOWERS. Two Essays, by a Clergyman, reprinted 

from the "Quarterly Review.” Reap. 8vo. Is. each. 

BELL’S (Sir Charles) Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression as 

connected with the Fine ArtB. Fourth Edition. Plates. Impl. 8vo. 21s. 

- Mechanism and Vital Endowments of the Hand as 

evincing Design. The Bridgewater Treatise. Fifth Edition . Plates. 
Post 8vo. 7s. Grf. 

BENEDICT’S (Jules) Sketch of the Life and Works of Felix 

Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Second Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BERTHA’S Journal during a Visit to her Uncle in England. 

Containing a Variety of Interesting and Instructive Information. Seventh 
Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 

- The Heiress in her Minority; or, the Progress of 

Character. By Author of 14 Berth a’s Joubnal.” 2 Vols. 12mo. 

BIRCH’S (Samuel) History of Ancient Pottery : Egyptian, Asiatic, 
Greek, Roman, Etruscan, and Celtic. With Illustrations. 8vo. ( Nearly 
Beady.) 

BIRT’S (W. R.) Hurricane Guide. Being an Attempt to connect 

the Rotatory Gale, or Revolving Storm, with Atmospheric Waves. 
With Circles on Cards. Post 8vo. 3s. 

BIOSCOPE (The) ; or, the Dial of Life explained. By Granville 

Penn. Second Edition. With Plate. 12mo. 12s. 

BLAINE (Roberton) on the Laws of Artistic Copyright and their 

Defects, for Artists, Engravers, Printsellcrs, &c. 8vo. 3s. 6 d. 

BLUNT’S (Rev. J. J.) Undesigned Coincidences in the Writings 
of the Old and New Testament, an Argument of their Veracity: with 
an Appendix containing Undesigned Coincidences between the Gospels, 
Acts, and Josephus. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

- Principles for the proper understanding of the Mosaic 

Writings, stated and applied, together with an Incidental Argument for 
the truth of the Resurrection of our Lord. Being the Hdlseam Lectubls 
for 1832. Post 8vo. Gs. 6d. 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. With 1000 Illustrations of 

Borders, Initials, and Woodcut Vignettes. A New Edition. Medium 
8vo. 21s. cloth, 31s. 6d. calf, or 42s. morocco. 

BOSWELL'S (James) Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Including the 
Tour to the Hebrides, with Notes by Sir W. Scott. Edited by the Right 
1 Hon. John Wilson Ckokeb. A New Edition, uritA much additional 
Matter. Portraits. One Volume Royal 8vo. 16s. 
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BOEROW'S (George) Lavengro ; The Scholar—The Gipsy —and 

the Priest. Portrait. 3 Vols. Poet 8vo. 30a. 

- Bible in Spain; or the Journeys, Adventures, and 

Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to circulate the 
Scriptures in the Peninsula. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 27a., or Cheap Edition, 
16mo, 5a. 

---Zincali, or the Gipsies of Spain; their Manners, 

Customs, Religion, and Language. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18a., or Cheap 
Edition , 16mo. 5g. 

BRAY’S (Mrs.) Life of Thomas Stothard, R.A. With Personal 

Reminiscences. Illustrated with Portrait and 60 Woodcuts of his 
chief works. 4to. 21a. 

BREWSTER’S (Sir David) Martyrs of Science, or the Lives of 
Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4a. 6 d. 

- More Worlds than One. The Creed of the 

Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. Sixth Edition. Postflvo. 6s. 

BRITISH CLASSICS. A New Series of Standard English 

Authors, printed from the most correct text, and edited with elucidatory 
notes. Published in Monthly Volumes, demy 8vo., 7a. fid. each. 


Already Published. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by Peter Cunningham, F.S.A. 
Vignettes. 4 Vols. 

GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Edited by William Smith, LL.D. Portrait and Maps. 8 Vols. 
JOHNSON'S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. Edited with Notes. 
By Peter Cunningham, F.S.A. 

In Preparation. 

WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. Edited by the Right Hon. John 
Wilson Croker. Assisted by Peter Cunningham, F.S.A. 

WORKS OF DRYDEN. Edited with NoteB. 

HOME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A new Edition, carefully revised 
throughout, with Notes and Commentations, to correct his errors and 
supply his deficiencies. 

WORKS OF SWIFT. Edited with Notes. 

POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON. Edited, with Notes. 

WORKS OF JOSEPH ADDISON. Edited, with Notes. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION REPORTS. 8vo. York aud Oxford, 

1831-32, 13a. 6d. Cambridge, 1833, 12s. Edinburgh, 1834,15a. Dublin, 
1035, 13a. 6 d. Bristol, 1R36, 12s. Liverpool, 1837, 16s. Gd. Newcastle, 
1838,15s. Birmingham, 1839, 13. 6d. Glasgow, 1840, IBs. Plymouth, 
1841, 13s. 6d. Manchester, 1842, 10s. 6d. Cork, 1843, 12s. York, 1844, 
20s. Cambridge, 1846, 12s. Southampton, 1H16,16s. Oxford, 1047,18s. 
Swansea, 1048, 9s. Birmingham, 1849, 10s. Edinburgh, I860, 15a. 
Ipswich, 1851, 16a. 6d. Belfast, 1852,15s. Hull, 1853, 10s. 6 d. 

BROGDEN’S (Rev. Jas.) Illustrations of the Liturgy and Ritual 

of the United Clmrch of England and Ireland. Being Sermons and 
Discourses selected from the Works of eminent Divines of the 17th 
Century. 3 Vols. Tost 8vo. 27s. 

-Catholic Safeguards against the Errors, Corruptions, 

and Novelties of the Church of Rome. Being Sermons and Tracts selected 
from the Works of eminent Divines of the 17th Century. Second Edition 
With Preface and Index. 3 Vols, 8vo. 36s. 
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BROOKE’S (Sir James) Journals of Events in Borneo, including 

the Occupation of Batman, and a Visit to the CelebeB. Together with 
the Expedition of H.M.S. Iris. By Capt. Rodney Mundy, R.N. 
Plates. 2 Yols. 8vo. 32s. 

BROUGHTON’S (Lord) Journey through Albania and other 
Provinces of Turkey in Europe and Asia, to Constantinople, 1809—10. 
New Edition, 2 Vols. 8vo. 

BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF NASSAU. By an Old 

Man. Sixth J Edition. 16mo. • 

BUNBURY’S (C, J. F.) Journal of a Residence at the Cape of Good 

Hope; with Excursions into the Interior, nnd Notes on the Natural 
History and Native Tribes of the Country. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 

BUN YArPU (John) and Oliver Cromwell. Select Biographies. By 

Robert Souxhet. Post 8vo. 2s. Qd. 

BURGHERSH'S (Lord) Memoir of the Operations of the Allied 

Armies under Prince Sthwarzenberg and Marshal Blucher during the 
latter end of 1813*14. 8vo. 21s. 

- Early Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington in 

Portugal and Spain. 8vo. 8 j. 6d. 

BURN’S (Lieut.-Col.) French and English Dictionary of Naval 
and Military Technical Terms. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 15s. 

BURNES' (Sir Alexander) Journey to the City of Cabool. 
Second Edition. Plates. 8vo. 18s. 

BURNS’ (Robert) Life. Br John Gibson Lockhart. Fifth 

Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

BURR'S (G. D.) Instructions in Practical Surveying, Topogra- 
phical Plan-drawing, and on sketching ground without Instruments. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

BUXTON’S (Sir Fowell) Memoirs. With Selections from his 
Correspondence. By his Son. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 16/.; or, Popular 
Edition. Post 8V0. 8/. 6d. 

BYRON’S (Lord) Life and Letters, By Thomas Moors. Plates, 
6 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 18 8. Or, One Volume, royal 8vo 12 a. 

—■-Poetical Works. Plates. 10 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 30s. 

Or, One Volume. Royal 8vo. 12/. 

- Pocket Edition. 8 Yols. 24mo. 20s. 

Sold separately as follows, Price 2a. 6d. each volume : 

Childe Harold. I Miscellanies, 2 Vols. 

Dramas, 2 Vols. Beppo and Don Juan, 

Tales and Poems. | 2 Vols. 

- Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Illustrated Edition. 

With 30 Vignettes. Crown 8vo. 10/. 6 d. 

- Beauties—Poetry and Prose. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

BUTTMAN'S LEXILOGUS; or, a Critical Examination of the 
Meaning and Etymology of numerous Greek Words and Passages, 
intended principally foTHomerand Hesiod. Translated, and edited, with 
Explanatory Notes and copious Indexes, by Rbv. J. R. Fibht.akk. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 14/. 
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BUTTMAN’S Catalogue of Irregular Greek Verbs; With all the 

Tenses extant—their Formation, Meaning, and Usage, accompanied by 
an Index. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. J. R. Fishlake. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 73. Gd. 

CALVIN’S (John) Life. With Extracts from his Correspondence. 

By Tiiomab H. Dyer. Portrait. 8vo. 15 s. 

CALLCOTT’S (Lady) Little Arthur's History of England. Seven¬ 
teenth Edition. Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. Gd. 

CAREME’S FRENCH COOKERY. Translated by W. Hall. 

Second Edition. Plates. Svo. 16s. 

CARMICHAEL’S (A. N.) Greek Verbs. Their Formations, 

Irregularities, and Defects. Second Edition. Post Svo. 8s. Gd. 

CARNARVON’S (Lord) Portugal, Gallicia, and the Basque 

Provinces. From Notes made during a Journey to those Countries. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

CAMPBELL’S (Lord) Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 

of tiro Great Seal of England. From the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Lord Eldon in 1838. 'Third Edition. 7 Vols. 8vo. 102s. 

•-Lives of the Chief Justices of England. From the 

Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Mansfield. 2 Vols. Svo. 30s. 

- Life of Lord Bacon. Reprinted from the Lives of 

the Chancellors. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

- (George). Modern India. A Sketch of the System 

of Civil Government. With some Account of the Natives and Native 
Institutions. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

-India as it may be. An Outline of a proposed 

Government and Policy. 8vo. 12s. 

-(Thos.) Specimens of the British Poets. With Bio¬ 
graphical and Critical Notices, and an Essay on English Poetry. Third 
Edition. Portrait. Royal 8vo. 15s. 

---Short Lives of the British Poets. With an Essay 

on English Poetry. Post Svo. 6s. 

CASTLEREAGH (The) DESPATCHES, from the commencement 
of the official career of the late Viscount Castlereagh to the close of hia 
life. Edited by the Marquis of Londonderry. 12 Vols. 8vo. 14s. each. 

CATHCART’S (Sir George) Commentaries on the War in Russia 

and Germany, 1812-13. Plans. 8vo. 14s. 

CEYLON. An Historical and Descriptive Account of its Past 

and Present Condition. Post Svo. 

CHARMED ROE (The) ; or, The Story of the Little Brother and 
Sister. By Otto Speckter. Plates. 16mo. 6s. 

CLARENDON (Lord Chancellor) ; Lives of his Friends and 
Contemporaries, illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. By Lady 
Theresa Lewis. Portraits. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

CLARK (Sir James) On the Sanative Influence of Climate, with an 
Account of the Best Places for Invalids in the South of Europe, &c. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6 d. 

CLAUSEWITZ’S (General Carl Von) Campaign of 1812, in 
Russia. Translated fTom the German. Map. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
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COLERIDGE’S (Samuel Taylor) Table-Talk. Fourth Edition. 
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__(Henry Nelson) Introductions to the Study of 
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COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Library.] 
COMBER’S (Dean) Friendly Advice to the Roman Catholics 
of England. By Rev. Dr. Hook. Fcap. 8vo. 3a. 

COOKERY (Domestic). Founded on Principles of Economy and 

Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. New and 
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CKAaBE'S'fBKv. Geoeoe) Life and Letters. By Mb Son. Portrait. 
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- Works of Oliver Goldsmith. A New Edition 

now first printed from the last editions which passed under the Author’s 
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-Lives of Eminent English Poets. By Samuel 

Johnson, D.D. A New Edition, with Notes. 3 vols. 8vo. 22 s.6d. 
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